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Fore-words 

Upon the mime stage the villain is seldom per- 
mitted to give a version of bis misdeeds : in the 
stern drama of life be is rarely endowed with 
stcfficient hardibood. But^ now tbat my band is 
upon tbe curtain wbich shrouds the unknown^ I 
yearn to trace ecu:b action to its impulse^ and write 
the history of the soul which is lost^ tbat I may 
weigh my life as in a balance. And more than 
this. Son of my heart, at unguarded moments in 
our friendly intercourse I have expressed opinions 
too eagerly welcomed by you. With the active 
intelligence of well-trained youth you have longed 
to taste the fruit of the tree, and gain knowledge 
which brings doubt and despair. Since no human 
power can discern what is beyond tbe dread 
curtain, remember that faith in tbe unseen, acting 
upon tbe fears rf mankind, still remains tbe most 

potent influence for their moral elevation. 
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Fore-words 

When we parted in anger you called me villain 
and harder namesy yet once I lived for nobler 
purposes^ practising a higher code of morality than 
you. For there is a religion with no creedy no 
dqgmOj priesthood, or ritual. It is not founded 
upon fear J superstition, faith, or hope^ nor the 
questionable teaching of men, but upon the indis- 
putable fact that good is born of good, and evil 
breeds evil — the religion of right and wrong, 
from which I have fallen. 

h is a fearsome thing to cast a backward 
glance, and perceive the gradual decline of char- 
acter. Imperceptibly s Uppity from plane to plane 
we are suddenly shocked to discover our immea- 
surable and irretrievable distance from the lofty 
ideal. The golden days of youth were crowded 
with beauteous dreanu, all shattered now by 
insignificant chances. What wreck and havoc 
is behind : ruins of aerial castles are heaped in 
our pasts like the discarded toys of childhood. 
There are the unmarked graves of many noble 
ambitions, the hideous skeletons of faiths which 
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Fore-words 

perished by the way^ spectres of sweet illusions 
once kmrum as love and friendship — a valley of 
dry bones. Where now is that store of bright 
designs with which life's journey was commenced^ 
the hope eternal^ the faith which was to overcome? 
. . . Oh! fantasies of youth. We live but to 
destroy. Harsh is the teaching of experience^ and 
happy in his conceit is he who^ being disiUusionedj 
can believe in anything. Life's joys and sorrows 
are ephemeral^ their dry bones lie scattered in the 
past. Do you remember that moment of fierce 
exultation over a triumph fairly won? Those 
faded laurels wither half forgotten there. Or 
that awful pang of anguish? The gibbering 
skeleton has no terrors now. And that sweet 
thrill of ecstasy when she said^ " / /^v^," can you 
ever forget that? It is but a shadow haunting 
the valley. For ever closed in the page of life that 
was J but the dead past does not bury its dead. 
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Book I 
The Problem 



Chapter I 

" Lad, hath'ee ever earned a pund ? " 

'^Noa, granfeyther." 

" Then thou noa be lad o'our'n." 

Brother John Thomas stood up to assist him 
into his great tweed coat, but he pushed him 
aside roughly and shambled towards the door 
without another word. I stood alone upon the 
old rag hearthrug and trembled with relief as 
he fumbled with the door latch. Mother did 
not raise her eyes from her knitting ; she was a 
good house wife. John Thomas sat down again 
with a grunt of approval. Then father removed 
his gaze from me and I crept stealthily from the 
circle of fire light. 

'' Doan't tha be in a taking, feyther," he said, 
"the lad be a bright un at school and writes 
well wi' his pen." 

'*Dang it, Sam, wheer be th' brass in 
school laming? 1 can na write wi' a pen, 
but I ha' earned ma pund at es age as thou 
knaws." 



Weighed in the Balance 

''Th' muther thinks ma'be the lad'll ha' a call 
and be a parson." 

"A meenister, thou say. Tha hath a mill, 
lad, and but twa sons. Th' brother hath noa 
looms and ten lads. If th' Lord want parson 
ma'be he'll call one o' they." 

"Th' lad'll work in the mill first, feyther, 
na fear. Us Nortons want noa gentlemen 
yet." 

My grandjfather turned towards the fireplace 
grunting his satisfaction. " Tha be a good lad, 
Sam, we da na want noa gentlemen yet, na fear. 
Tha'll send th' lad up to Hebburn Brig, gud wife, 
when es holidays be ? " 

" Aye, she will, feyther, coom Eastertide." 

" Right, lad, I'll see 'e earn a pund." 

I was ten years of age and still enjoyed the 
indolent life of a schoolboy. The sum squan- 
dered in depriving me of the priceless conceit of 
ignorance was exactly four pounds and eight 
shillings, but for which I should have been a 
millionaire and a pillar of the church. My father 
never read a book except his Bible ; he prospered 
exceedingly, and went direct to Paradise. It is 
my brother's boast that he has never read any- 
thing but newspapers ; he is the successful man 
of our town, an M.P., a baronet, and as certain 
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The Problem 

as to his future state as I am of my past. Men 
of the working classes rarely make money if 
educated, but become demagogues instead of 
millionaires. After God, the person I most 
feared was grandfather. I was afraid of brother 
John Thomas's fists, of father's cold grey eyes, 
of mother's calm, expressionless face, but grand- 
father oppressed me with vague terror. A tall 
gaunt man, bent by the pursuit of his arduous 
craft. His withered face, lined with deep fur- 
rows, was surrounded by straggling locks of dirty 
grey hair, but behind great iron-rimmed spec- 
tacles, his eyes glittered keen and bright. No- 
thing escaped them. My brother John Thomas 
is the only other person I know with similar 
hands. I fear he is ashamed of them now, for 
they are always in his trouser pockets jingling 
loose sovereigns. Great wide stretching claws 
with long double-jointed fingers, rough, swollen, 
knotted and gnarled, but with the grip of a vice 
and the crushing force of a sledge hammer. 
How I used to shrink beneath them as he 
clutched my shoulder and asked the often re- 
iterated question, '' Lad, hath tha ever earned a 
pund ? " 

Considerably mollified by my promised visit, 
he shambled away without another word, leaving 
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Weighed in the Balance 

me feintly buoyed up by the hope that I might 
receive a "call" before Easter. Mother con- 
tinued her knitting without a word, so I re- 
mained sheltered in the shadow of John 
Thomas's legs. He produced a tract from his 
jacket pocket, and leaning forward with his 
elbows on his knees, read it by the light of the 
fire. Peering over his knee, I read. It was the 
thrilling narrative of the just but untimely end 
of a youth of dissolute habits who was so in- 
discreet as to go out in a boat on the Sabbath- 
Just as the young man was vainly trying to 
recollect the prayers he had said by his mother'^ 
knee, brother John Thomas detected me, and 
signified his disapproval by tapping my head 
with his knuckles. 

Seated on the hearthrug I wondered why' 
some wicked man did not invent a boat which 
would not capsize on Sunday, and how the 
poor sailors managed to avoid the wrath of 
God. When the slow ticking clock sounded 
the hour of eight from its dark comer, father 
went to the cupboard and brought forth a 
long clay pipe, which he carefully filled with 
tobacco from a paper package he kept upon 
the mantelpiece overhead. Returning to his 
straight-backed wooden chair, with his feet 
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The Problem 

resting upon the oven, he smoked slowly. John 
Thomas — who, being a good lad, saved his 
" brass " — shifted his chair nearer to him and 
sniflFed the smoke-laden air. Father had a very 
frugal mind, so did not care to waste much 
good tobacco smoke. At half-past eight he 
knocked the ashes from his pipe and returned 
it to the cupboard. Mother placed her knitting 
in a bag, spread a spotless white cloth over the 
table, setting upon it a great cheese and a stale 
loaf, while John Thomas went into the cellar 
to fill the big brown jug with ale. As they 
supped I consumed my bowl of porridge upon 
the hearthrug. 

Father placed his empty tankard on the table 
and wiped his beard with his shirt sleeve. Then 
I fetched the big Bible, bound in brown leather, 
greasy with age and constant usage, that he 
might read the evening chapter, which was the 
only relaxation of the day. Even now I can 
recall the keen pleasure my barren mind ex- 
perienced. How I longed for the evening that 
I might hear once more of the doughty deeds of 
the valiant Hebrew race, the stately rhythm 
of the psalms, of the free happy life of the 
Galilean fishermen. Of the romance of Ruth, 
the tragedies of the Kings, the sweet fable of 
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the Garden, and all the marvellous realism of 
life and death in the Book, and tremble in the 
presence of the unseen God. It was father's 
custom to commence with : "In the beginning," 
and, when he reached "Amen," he commenced 
again, missing nothing. Dear brother John 
Thomas, the only kindness I ever remember 
him doing me were the kicks administered when 
I fell asleep during the recital of: "and Gush 
begat Nimrod, &c." 

" Naw, Jimmy lad, ha' tha' dun thy lessons ? 
Get tha' to bed and say tha' prayers." 

Creeping up the uncarpeted stairs with a 
quaking heart — for the Devil always stalked 
behind — I reached the bare cold attic. Then, 
hastily undressing in the dark, I scrambled into 
bed, pulled the bed-clothes over my head and 
prayed that my sins might be forgiven, until 
I fell asleep. What sins I knew not, neither 
do I even now, but in those days I feared the 
Devil very much more than I ever loved God or 
man. 

Such was the home life of my childhood. 

Throughout the day the family worked with 
the intense, all-absorbing energy of Yorkshire- 
men in pursuit of "th' brass." The town of 
Loads had been a manufacturing centre for 
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more than a century. A dirty straggling town, 
in a smoke-befouled valley, through which passed 
a canal -like river as black as Styx. There was 
a cloth market where a vast business was done, 
and to which grandfather had driven his old- 
fashioned waggon with its low bulging black 
cover every Thursday for nearly fifty years. There 
were tanneries down by the river and small 
engineering shops, which afterwards developed 
into gigantic works with world-wide reputations. 
In a narrow stone paved street stood a small 
house, as clean as water could make anything in 
Loads, with a dark green door adorned by a 
Iright little brass knocker. That little house 
"was mother's pride, the green front door her 
especial delight, while my most bitter hatred was 
\)estowed upon that brass knocker. Any one 
>nrho has cleaned a brass knocker in the days of 
Ills youth will understand how I detest brass 
work in any form. 

But except on Sundays nobody ever dreamt 
of using either knocker or door. At the side of 
the house there was a gateway wide enough to 
admit a waggon to the flag-paved yard beyond, 
between it and the house there was a small door 
for week day purposes. It led past the office 
window, where father sat, amid books, papers, 
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samples, patterns and tools, silent and watchful. 
There, on cold grey winter mornings, I used to 
rub the hoar fro$t from the panes that I might 
see the "hands" as they filed past; a dreary 
procession of muffled shadows. At the gate stood 
father, and woe to the man, woman or child who 
robbed the silent, watchful man of five minutes. 
Behind the house towered the mill, grim and 
dirty, with weather stained walls and its broket^ 
windows stuffed with waste. At the end of ii>^ 
yard, which was between it and the house, we^^ 
the engine house and boiler. The long line ^ 
pale faced men, lasses with shawls over th^^^ 
heads and ill-clad children, passed across the jrar^-^' 
The clattering of their clogs died away, ligh— ^^ 
flickered dimly through the dirty windows of t^r:^^ 
mill, the engine puffed and groaned, then tl^-^ 
rattle of the looms commenced. There I user^ 
to stand in the evening, anxious for my suppew^^ 
to watch the " hands " crowd through the passage 
and shamble wearily away. The lights were pu t 
out, father went round the premises with lantern 
and jangling keys, while John Thomas unchained 
the watch dog and gave him his supper. When 
they came into the kitchen, and took off" their 
coats, our home life began. 

1 am a child of the people, and strange though 
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it may seem to modern men, I am not inordinately 
proud of the fact. It is well for brother John 
Thomas, when he harangues his constituents, to 
say, " Aye, lads, I wa' bred in a Yorkshire back 
kitchen." Though why they should cheer the 
admission I cannot understand. It does not make 
them any better oflF — rather the reverse — and 
certainly never struck me as a brilliant qualifica- 
tion for a member of Her Majesty's Faithful 
Commons. Perhaps, if he told them how he 
won his knightly spurs, they would not cheer so 
lustily ; but enough, the history of a private bill 
is too *' shady " even for this book to dwell upon. 
When the honourable member for the Inter- 
English Railway poses as a homy handed son of 
toil he looks into the back kitchen of his youth 
through the glamour of fifty years of unqualified 
success, and, therefore, virtuous living. That 
dissolute spendthrift, his brother, might as well 
have been reared in a Mayfair drawing-room, for 
all the good back kitchen reminiscences are to 
him. Personally I should have preferred May- 
fair, although I never show to much effect in 
drawing-rooms, for carnal minded idlers of Vanity 
Fair and godly mammon worshippers of Loads 
must weigh about the same in those scales which 
find men wanting. 
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The little house did not contain a drawing- 
room, but we had a parlour which defies descrip- 
tion, and, until I reached the dignity of trousers, 
was always associated in my mind with the most 
refined torture. The door was only unlocked 
on Sunday. There was a mathematical precision 
displayed in the arrangement of the furniture 
which is happily unknown in modem decorative 
art. Three straight-backed chairs, of highly 
polished mahogany, with hard horse-hsur covered 
seats, were placed at equal distances against the 
wall. Between the windows there was another- 
From the top of the backs to the front edge o* 
the seats white antimacassars were stretched, a^ 
if to prevent people from occupying them. Th^ 
two arm-chairs, which faced each other across th^ 
hearthrug, were protected in a similar manner. 
There was a brown wood chiffonier, glittering" 
with varnish, and panelled with dull mirrors. The 
table was covered with a gorgeous woollen cloth, 
its legs being protected by brown linen overalls. 
In the centre of it was an ornamental contrivance 
of glass and electro-plate, which had been pre- 
sented to mother on the occasion of her wedding, 
and the ingenuity of the family had been taxed 
without avail to divine its use. There is reason 
to believe the article was an epergne, the uses of 
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which at that time were probably undiscovered 
by the utilitarian citizens of Loads. In one of 
the recesses caused by the fireplace was a book- 
case with glass doors, behind which were ranged 
the sermons and conmientaries of many pious 
men bound in sombre coloured cloth. In the 
other recess was a small table covered with a 
vivid cloth upon which was a gigantic Family 
Bible. The pattern of the carpet was, in accord- 
ance with the dictates of art at that period, 
composed of pink roses with light green leaves 
upon an azure field. The wall paper was of 
similar design, but far more brilliantly executed. 
There was a wealth of colour about the parlours 
of my youth which would startle the people of 
this greenery-yellowery epoch. 

Anent torture. Father had an unaccountable 
and, therefore, unquestioned prejudice against 
the Sunday School, the conjectured reason being 
that his rival in official dignity at the chapel was 
the superintendent thereof Therefore I spent 
the Sunday afternoons throughout the year 
perched upon one of the straight-backed chairs, 
with a godly book with which to improve my 
mind. No wonder that, in my earliest youth, I 
had a nebulous detestation for the day which the 
English keep holy. 
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It may seem unnatural that a man should loo 
back upon his childhood without the slightei 
sensation of pleasure. If I were writing a mor 
tale for the gratification of good people I shou! 
recall with touching simplicity recollections < 
motherly love ; of paternal affection, and of tl: 
priceless joys of home. Since I am weighing 
life in the balance I refrain from descanting upc 
influences never brought to bear upon me. M 
mother reared me with care, taught me n 
prayers, instructed me in my duty, but nev( 
risked spoiling me with a word of kindness. M 
father kept an account of what I cost him, ai 
watched what was termed my education wit 
interest, calculating to a halfpenny the futui 
yield of my hands or brains. My brother w 
aware of my existence as being likely to diminij 
his inheritance. Family affection there was, 
sprang to light in the hour of trouble, especial 
if ** th' little lad " were the sufferer. We we 
human, but all kindly feeling was repressed fro 
want of time. There was little poetry in tl 
hard-headed Northern race so sternly practice 
The whole duty of man was, as I learned it, 
" earn a pund and serve th' Lord." This we d 
with a concentration of energy which left oppo 
tunity for nothing else. 
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A cold silent woman was my mother, with a 
cadm, resolute face and expressionless blue eyes. 
Her life was devoted to the execution of her 
household duties and the domestic economies 
which swelled our balance at the Old Bank in 
the Skinnergate. She found time to kiss me 
once a week ; on Sunday morning when I had 
washed my face preparatory to going to chapel. 
Whenever I think of father I mentally see " th' 
maister" seated by the fireside A^ith his keen 
grey eyes fixed on the glowing coals. A tall, 
spare man, with a long pallid face and a straggling 
chestnut-coloured beard. His clean shaven upper 
lip closed upon the lower one like the clasps of 
his big leather purse. He rarely spoke, then only 
upon the business of his life or the condition of 
his soul. "Th' gud wife," being his partner, 
^s treated as such ; no more. Words of praise 
or affection rarely if ever fell from either of 
them ; sympathy when required took a practical 
form. 

I was like mother, only my eyes are light, nor 
shall I ever forget it. One Christmas morning, 
as we came from chapel, neighbour North, patting 
my head, said, " Tha' little lad grows much like 
the missis, brother Norton." 

" Aye, neighbour," replied father gravely, "be 
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th' lad half as gud as th' wife Fll noa complain 
o' th' Lord's mercy." 

Mother flushed and smiled. 

Eastertide came, and as I had not received a 
''call," grandfather carried me off to Hebbum 
Bridge for the holidays. With my Sunday clothes 
and a change of linen in an old carpet bag, I sat 
by his side on the box of the waggon. The night 
was cold, with a full moon. It was the first time 
I had left home, mother had kissed me and father 
had shaken my hand, so I felt a man. Grandfather 
was a righteous man and careful of the good 
beast that had cost him money. The nine miles 
over which his great-grandchildren drive their 
tandems at a spanking pace made a long and 
tedious journey. The old man crouched doubled 
up for protection against the keen east wind fresh 
from the moor tops, with the reins hanging loosely 
in his hands, and never said a word. At length 
we reached the top of the last hill, and pulling 
up, he gazed into the valley at his mill. The 
pale moonlight streamed over the scattered 
silent cottages, the low grey buildings of the 
mill, the stream gliding swiftly through the 
sluices by the motionless wheels, the narrow dirty 
lane with its roadway of cinders and refuse. 
Lights still gleamed in the windows of Hebbum 
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Hall, protected by its curtains of trees, on the 
hillside across the stream. Above and beyond 
the moon shone on brown moor top after moor 
top until lost in luminous mist. 

Pointing to the cottage nearest to the gate of 
the mill, the old man said, " Yon's cottage wheer 
th' great-grandfeyther worked un's loom. Sma' 
place, tha says. Yon's ma mill, every shillin' 
main. Wurked fa'it all ma'sen. Tha feyther's 
mill be bigger 'an yon. Wurked for it all his 
sen ; yon's a gud lad. Munny, munny, lad, an' 
thou'll doy in'oouse like yon Hebbum Hall o' 
Meester Baxter be." 

Then without another word he drove on to 
the little cottage near the mill. 

At half-past five the next morning I commenced 
to earn a " pund." Most of the machinery was 
obsolete even at that time, but their business 
was in the commonest classes of tweeds. Rough 
stuflF, unevenly woven, of gaudy checked patterns, 
much affected by the Northern rustics of that 
period, presumably that they might recognise each 
other by the pattern of their coats at a three- 
miles distance. I was employed to fill bobbins 
in a large low pitched room, half filled with 
yams. From half-past five in the morning until 
seven at night, it being then too dark to work 
B 17 
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without a light, I worked until I could see 
nothing but streaks of red and yellow, which 
were the principal colours used. However, my 
wage was four shillings a week, which, being 
one-fifth of a pound, seemed a large sum. I lived 
with grandfather, in the ancestral cottage, and 
very poor living it was. 

Uncle Billy, my father's elder brother, lived 
in a cottage at the other end of the little village. 
He was a tall, stalwart man, with a great brown 
beard and moustache. He acted as foreman at 
the mill, and was justly accounted the worst 
workman employed. He possessed ten sons, who 
worked in the mill until they were old enough 
to become soldiers or poachers, which professions 
invariably took them either to India or Botany 
Pay, as the case might be. His cottage was the 
dirtiest, his wife the most slatternly and shrewish, 
and his thirst the most insatiable in the village. 
He was a hearty, jovial fellow, with a stentorian 
laugh with which to repel misfortune. Saint 
Monday was the only Saint upon the calendar 
whose day he respected. A race meeting, a dog 
or cock fight, or a pigeon match anywhere within 
twenty miles had greater attractions for him than 
"munny." In spite of the rough . kindness I 
received from him, I regarded him with feelings 
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of horror and aversion, for he was "unsaved," 
a " man o' sen." 

Grandfather was a local preacher in the 
Methodist Church. There was no place of 
worship in the hamlet, the rector of the parish 
being too much engaged in the world of sport 
to care what went on at Hebbum Bridge. At 
half-past seven on Sunday morning grandfather 
used to meet his class in the cottage kitchen. At 
half-past ten he, or another "local brother," 
held a service in the large store-room at the mill. 
There assembled every person in the place, except- 
ing Uncle Bill, for with tyranny truly patriarchal 
he forced his "hands" to worship his God with the 
same zeal with which they worked on his cloth. 
Moreover, the tendency to worship is strong 
in the Northern race. It was an impressive 
sight to see their eager, earnest faces as they 
crowded the dim, half-lighted room to hear and 
sing of their Eternal hope. A very different 
man was grandfather, as he stood erect before 
the brethren to preach of Christian love and 
duty, to the keen business man who had paid 
them their due on the previous evening. Yet, 
withal, a man worthy the admiration of the 
pious and of the political economists of the age. 
Godly on the Sabbath, and just, exceedingly just, 
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throughout the week. A pious "captain ot 
industry," such as Carlyle glorified, " giving 
work " to the little community and paying them 
a wage regulated by the minimum of their 
necessities. 

At the end of the first week I came, last in 
the little row of operatives, to receive my wages. 
"Three days' wage, Jimmy, at four shillin' the 
week. How much be that ? " 

" Two shillin', grandfeyther." 

" Noa, lad, theer be seven day in th' week. 
Troy agen." 

"Theer be six workin' days in th' week, 
feyther," cried Uncle Bill, laughing. 

"Get tha gan. Bill. If be six days in th' 
week, why do 'ee nowt on Monday ? " 

" One shillin' saxpence three farthin', lad," he 
said, counting the money down upon the window 
sill. I stretched out my hand to take it, but he 
continued, "Noa, tha owes ma tha keep, lad, 
which be three shillin' th' week." 

So I left the pay desk with threepence farthing 
profit on forty hours' labour. Uncle Bill laughed 
at my gruesome countenance, and gave me a 
sixpenny piece. Thus forcibly were the relations 
of capital and labour brought to my notice. 
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Hannah Sarah wore a dirty grey Imsey dress 
of primeval fashion, a shawl oyer her head and 
clogs upon her feet, for she was a factory girl 
who rose before dawn and frequently omitted to 
wash her face. But the shabby frock was un- 
noticed upon her tall, graceful figure; beneath 
the shawl was hidden a mass of tawny golden 
hair, while from its folds her sweet face peeped, 
and the clogs — Ah! what little feet, where 
prettier ankles ? Her hair was dishevelled, her 
face pallid and thin. A calm, resolute face, with 
delicate features, dark blue eyes with a mournful 
expression, a small sensitive-looking mouth, and 
a straight nose of exquisite proportions. Her 
hands were rough from hard work and stained 
with dye from the yams which she handled at 
the machines all day. There was always a sad, 
wistful expression upon her face, but no one 
ever heard her complain. Nor was there any 
reason why she should, for she had never known 
a happier existence. 

Her father belonged to our denomination, and 
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haying been unfortunate in business, we charit- 
ably found him work, for he was useful and 
cheap labour. Hannah Sarah's mother was dead. 
She had been a Quakeress, and from her she had 
inherited her beauty and extraordinary idea of 
dress. Throughout the week the women of my 
native town are contented with plain dresses and 
shawls, but on the Sabbath the streets and 
places of worship are brilliant with the splendour 
of their raiment. Such blues and greens, such 
feathers, frills and flounces are to be seen no- 
where else. Yet on Sunday, Hannah Sarah sat 
in a side pew in our chapel, dressed in a plain 
grey dress and a little straw bonnet, with pale 
blue ribbon set upon her carefully braided tresses. 
There was something, either in that neat, well- 
fitting dress, or in her figure, which enraged every 
unmarried woman of the congregation. But there 
was a greater difference between them than that 
of dress, for Hannah Sarah in her ragged working 
clothes was a lady, and the roughest lad or the 
most vulgar lass instinctively felt a distinction be- 
tween her and themselves. Yet she was the most 
popular lass in the mill ; if anyone was ill she 
visited them ; if anyone was in trouble, or wanted 
a favour, they went to her. As for me, I wor- 
shipped her, while brother John Thomas was 
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always screwing his head round in chapel on 
Sunday and having imaginary business in the 
machine-room every day of the week. 

Every man looks back upon some bygone 
incident as the happiest moment of his life. To 
one it is his wedding day, to another when — in 
canting phraseology — "he found the Lord," but 
to me it is that never-to-be-forgotten occasion 
when Hannah Sarah's father lent me a book. 
That was before I had saved enough money to 
become a member of the Mechanics' Institute ; 
so I read that book by stealth, for, sad to say, it 
was a novel. It was a tale likely to fill my mind 
with dreams. The story of a poor boy in a 
manufacturing town who was hard working, 
just, virtuous, and, most of all, successful; so 
one day in the office I asked father if he knew 
John Halifax, for to my immature mind the 
novelists' art had given him life. 

" Noa, what be he ? " 

" A weaver like us be ; I read o' him in a 
book ... a story book." 

" What ? " he demanded angrily. 

" But it be a good book, feyther ; he gets 
rich, and has strikes ..." 

" Strikes. Ah ! do he ? Tha'll read th' book 
to th' mother and me." 
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I read the story again by the firelight after 
supper, and father said it was ^'uncommon 
gude," but "John Halifax, Gentleman" was not 
to be found in our town. 

Such was my first hero. 

Hannah Sarah took me with her to class. 
The peculiar institution of our denomination 
was the meeting together of the brethren and 
sisters to commune upon things spiritual. The 
minister sat before a table in a whitewashed 
room with bare boards and wooden benches. I 
was afraid of him, for it was his custom to place 
his hand upon my head and say in dismal tones, 
concluding with a sniff, " Ah ! Jimmy, my lad, 
how is it with thy immortal soul ? " 

" I dunno," I would reply nervously. 

"Ah! my dear young friend, think of the 
future where the worm dieth not and the fire 
is not quenched." Sniff. 

Some people delight to remind one of un- 
pleasant things, but unquenchable fire and worms, 
Ugh! 

We sang a hymn, and after the minister had 
led us in prayer, he turned to John Thomas and 
said, "Well, dear brother, how is it with thy 
soul ? " 

" Dear brethren and sisters," said my brother 
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in a voice he evidently reserved for such special 
occasions, "The Lord has been very good to 
me this week " — " Praise His name," chorussed 
his hearers — " He has led me through much 
temptation and brought me nearer to Himself" 
— chorus again — " Yet, dear brothers and sisters, 
I am a vessel of wrath ; the Devil is always near 
me, and often I fall into his hands. I am a 
miserable sinner. During the past week I have 
been tempted and sinned in mind and deed. 
Fain would I be more Christ like ..." and so 
on until I felt quite ashamed of my wicked 
brother. But the minister was not at all horri- 
fied, being evidently aware of my brother's 
depravity, for he said his was a blessed ex- 
perience. 

I liked neighbour North; he was a genial 
kindly man, with a smile for everyone, but his 
reply to the minister's question, " How is it with 
thy soul, brother," filled me with horror. Tears 
ran down the sides of neighbour North's nose 
as he spoke of his evil deeds, for he had com- 
mitted the "unpardonable sin." That such an 
amiable fat man could be so steeped in crime 
was incredible to my childish mind. With 
bated breath I waited for the minister to de- 
nounce him, but having expatiated upon the 
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goodness of God to neighbour North, he said 
his was a blessed experience, and the In-ethren 
said -^Amen." 

After that I was not at all surprised to dis- 
cover that the members of our congregation were 
the vilest and most iniquitous of sinners, but 
what puzzled me was the tranquillity of the 
minister, who seemed confident that God would 
pardon them all. I was mentally reciting the 
Ten Commandments, arson, forgery, simony, and 
other novelties in crime wth my eyes upon John 
Thomas and neighbour North with a vague 
idea of informing the police, when the minister 
addressed his oft-repeated question to Hannah 
Sarah. 

However infamous the others might be, she, 
at all events, was as pure and unsullied as an 
angel. As she spoke I sat with a mist before 
my eyes, and turned hot and cold with horror, 
for she seemed to be the worst sinner there. 
Wringing her hands, with her face wet with 
tears, she confessed to half a dozen " unpardon- 
able sins," one " thorn in the flesh," a stumbling 
block, and a cloud between herself and the Lord. 
Even the minister shook his head and appeared 
slightly disconcerted. The sisters glanced at 
each other, the brethren gazed upon the floor 
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with sighs, while I wondered hopelessly if it was 
high treason or only murder. I glanced at her. 
She was seated well forward on the form with 
her hands clasped upon her knees, her shawl 
had slipped back, disclosing a mass of wavy 
auburn hair, her eyes were fixed intently on the 
floor, her lips trembled as she spoke, a large 
tear hung upon her long drooping eyelashes. 

I sprang to my feet and cried, *' Mr Downey, 
don't 'ee believe she, our Hannah Sarah be th' 
best lass o' th' toon. Thee ask our John 
Thomas and neighbour North. ..." 

He raised his hand, and I sank down on the 
form feeling as if I were floating in the air, while 
the members of the class either gazed upon me 
with awful severity or hid their faces in their 
hands as if overcome with grief Neighbour 
North was particularly distressed, he giggled 
and chuckled in his handkerchief as if suffering 
from hysteria. 

''Jimmy," said the minister very kindly, 
" you're too young to understand the goodness 
of God and the blessed sacrifice of Christ. All 
the world is doomed, and nought can save 
them but the blood of the Lamb. We are all 
sinners, and, except we believe, we cannot be 
saved. The things of earth are of no avail, we 
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must trust only in the Lord, and by faith alone 
shall we be saved." 

Such was my first " experience " and the most 
vivid recollection of ray childhood. For years 
that scene was associated in my mind with 
religious doctrine, and as my mind expanded I 
saw the dogma of our church, as there enun- 
ciated, in widely different aspects. It was the 
germ thought of my inner life, from which my 
disbelief ultimately evolved. For, as I then 
believed Hannah Sarah to be good and pure, I 
now believe there is a desire for righteousness 
inherent in mankind which is more potent fbr 
the salvation of the world than the reputed self- 
sacrifice of a mythical Son of God. 

The English Sunday has ever afforded a 
choice topic for the moralist, and almost rivals 
the climate as a fruitful source of jests. Whether 
it be regarded with the polite observance of the 
upper classes, the dreary puritanism of the middle 
class, or the utter indifference of the beer-soaked 
proletariate, it is the most dismal day of seven. 
The gentleman cannot hunt, the master cannot 
work, the workman cannot play. It is a national 
sacrifice to the national God, and in no part of 
that land is it made with more fanaticism than 
in my native town. Of all the dreary seven, no 
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day was so irksome to me as the one dedicated 
to the Lx)rd. At half-past ten we sat in the 
front pew of the chapel, which was a small, 
plain building with a large gallery at the back 
and white-washed walls. The pews, thinly 
covered with pale blue paint, had apparently 
been specially constructed to perpetuate the 
tortures endured by Christian martyrs on the 
rack. Of course the temperature was always 
maintained at that suggestively high degree 
peculiar to the meeting-houses of all noncon- 
formist bodies. Twice a day I sat there hot, 
uncomfortable, with aching body and weary 
brain, to listen to strings of meaningless plati- 
tudes termed prayers and sermons. During the 
seemingly interminable extempore prayers I knelt 
on the floor, often falling asleep from fatigue 
and the heaviness of the atmosphere, to awake 
with horror and wonder if God would spare me 
from His vengeance for so malignant a crime. 
The only difference between prayers and ser- 
mons was the length of the latter and the fact 
that the congregation assumed a sitting posture, 
which was more uncomfortable. As boy and man 
I never was able to understand those sermons, and 
presumably the evil within has led me to the convic- 
tion that neither the preacher nor his hearers did. 
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A text, a disconnected jumble of cant phrases 
and meaningless ejaculations spouted with vigor- 
ous but inappropriate gesture, much thumping 
with the fist, an appeal for monetary assistance, 
concluded by the violent closing of the Bible. 
Never did I hear eloquent appeals to the good 
inherent in man, never a reference to the im- 
perative moral obligations of life, never a word 
upon right or wrong, never a definition of good 
or evil. Miserable sinners, repent, believe, be 
saved by the sacrifice of Christ. Vilest of men, 
noblest of men were equally damned unless they 
believed without a proof what untold millions 
disbelieved. They preached faith in the unseen 
and in an unsubstantiated legend to men who in 
the ordinary affairs of life would not trust their 
own brothers. We praised God by shouting 
inane doggerel known to us as hymns. The 
minister read a line, which the brethren and 
sisters vociferated ; the volume of sound being 
considered more pleasing than the music. 

Mr Downey was the senior minister, known 
as the head of the circuit. He had been a 
carpenter before he received a *'call, " so his 
education consisted of a few years at the Con- 
nectional Training College. This teacher of men 
did not receive any oratorial powers worthy of 
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note with his "call," so his sermons were strongly 
flavoured with brimstone. I have cause to re- 
member this. So frequent, and so realistic were 
his descriptions of the eternal damnation to which 
all the world was doomed, that, anxious to hear 
something thrilling, I asked, "Mr Downey, 
pleese, 'ow manny times ha' ye been to Hell ? " 

Mr Downey dropped half his tea cake on the 
floor. Mother stopped knitting. Father rose 
up, saying, "Wha' devePs in th' lad?" and 
proceeded to exorcise the evil spirit through the 
medium of my person. To my illogical mind it 
seemed quite feasible for a man who had been 
"bom again" to make a circular tour of Hell, 
but in spite of the knowledge he displayed of 
that place, I recanted. 

Mr Wilson, the factor in Sow Lane, was a 
pillar of the church He was " entirely sancti- 
fied," which means that he was saved to such an 
extent by the blood of the Lamb that it was 
impossible for him to sin. In spite of this he 
became a fraudulent bankrupt and vanished with 
Polly Solby, leaving his wife to follow if she 
could. Even father said he was a wolf in sheep's 
clothing, but I got another thrashing when I 
expressed my joy that father was not a victim to 
entire sanctification. 
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There was a fluttering in our dovecotes when 
the " Reverend " Charles Hobson came to Loads. 
Pale young curates are appreciated by ladies of 
the Bethel as well as by the fair devotees at the 
Parish Church. He came from the South, and 
had been a clerk or a shop assistant. Yellow 
hair parted in the middle, side whiskers, and a 
smile were sufficient to attract feminine admira- 
tion. He was endowed with the happy ability 
of talking long and learnedly about nothing. 
His sermons were masterpieces of their kind, 
eloquent and empty, yet pretty by skilful allusion 
and description. The men, who liked the gospel 
served hot, grufnbled in secret, but the women 
praised him in proportion to their years. The 
young ladies of our humble community had yet 
to learn how touching is the tribute of slippers 
to the priestly heart. Their adoration took a 
more practical form. The "Reverend" Charles 
lived like a stalled ox in the shop parlours and 
kitchens of his flock. *' Th' parson " being re- 
garded as a black coated pauper, presents of 
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clothing, household goods, and occasionally money 
were showered upon him by the parents of eligible 
maidens. Of hatred, malice, and aU imcharitable- 
ness a volume might be filled. Indeed, so intense 
did the excitement become, that one evening 
mother actually took her knitting into Mrs 
North's kitchen to hear the true account of his 
attentions to Dorcas of that ilk. 

From her seat in the chapel Hannah Sarah 
gazed upon the parson with a strange light in 
her earnest blue eyes. She flushed beneath his 
glance in the class meeting, for there was magic 
in his eyes for her alone. And there was flut- 
tering indeed when it was whispered that the 
Reverend Charles loved to sit in the humble 
kitchen of Robert Stirling. Our John Thomas 
was never remarkable for amiability, but upon 
bearing this his behaviour was most unchristr^n- 
like. Bob Sinclair, at that time our engineer, 
described the parson to me in words shockingly 
forcible. The parson had been seen walking 
with Hannah Sarah ; she had been seen to take 
his arm. The congregation gasped for breath, 
so did Bob Sinclair, as he sat on a heap of coal, 
expressing his sentiments. John Thomas turned 
red, then white, but said naught 

About this time old Stirling fell ill, so father 
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scratched his name oflF the time sheet There i ^ 
a hospital for the sick, a workhouse for the pooi 
there is also a very neat cemetery. At the en( 

of a fortnight Hannah Sarah was working over- 

time, for we happened to be busy. The parsocr^^ 
used to meet her, in the alley behind the mill, 
as she left her work at ten o'clock in the evening. 
Bob Sinclair sat by the old man's bedside froi 
the moment he knocked off work until she cam( 
home. This was a privation for Bob, who lovecK- 
skittles and dog fights, and, being the best paid- 
man in the mill, lived royally throughout the 
week. On Saturday evenings he did their 
marketing, and their basket was much like the 
widow's cruse. But he never said anything. 
When she returned from work, with face flushed 
and eyes sparkling from the farewells which had 
taken place at the door. Bob picked up his cap, 
wished them good-night, and strolled away to 
find the ale houses closed, without a sign of 
regret. He was a man of sin, who never bowed 
before the Lord, or called upon His name except 
profanely. Our John Thomas went aboijt his 
business with a sullen face. 

Again the dovecots were fluttered: brother 
Wilson's Mary came home from boarding school 
at Harrogate. Brother Wilson, the "entirely 
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sanctified," was then at the zenith of his power 

and glory, and his daughter was the leading lady 

of our social circle. There was tea drinking in 

Iiigh life, dreary functions which impressed me 

much. Even our parlour was opened, and mother 

entertained the elite; the family wearing their 

Sunday clothes on a week day for the first time 

on record. It was indeed a notable occasion, 

and the Reverend Charles graced the festive 

scene. Mother, having no daughter, wished to 

invite Hannah Sarah, but John Thomas said no. 

Mary Wilson was buxom, dark-eyed, merry, and 

her father's only child. 

A change came over Hannah Sarah ; she no 
longer returned to the sick room with flushed 
face and sparkling eyes. At work she was dull 
and listless; hour after hour, from dawn to long 
past evening, she slaved without a smile, as 
hitherto. Her face became thin and pallid, often 
she sighed, and once I saw her weeping. I used 
to walk home with her. Still Bob Sinclair said 
never a word, but as we left their house together 
he sometimes expressed his opinion as to parsons 
with an inelegant force which made me fearful 
as to his future. 

The easiest way for a young man to succeed 
in life is to possess a father with a fortune; 
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failing such a luxury, to wed a wife similar! ^ 
endowed. Love is sweet, but volatile; mone^j3 
never loses its charm. The clerical coat of th -^ ^ 
Reverend Charles contained a wise young mai 
A factory girl, with a shawl covered head, to w< 
a gentleman — for in some circles of society th< 
black coat makes a gentleman. All said it 
folly. It was a struggle, but prudence won, an< 
the news went forth that Mary Wilson ha( 
promised to become Mrs Charles Hobson. Th( 
light faded from Hannah Sarah's eyes ; she toolc:: 
a ring from her finger, and worked with reneweA 
energy. 

One night she refused my company, she was 
going somewhere alone. As I stood by the 
gate feeling half disposed to follow her. Bob 
Sinclair lounged up to me. 

"Which way ha' her gane, Jim?" he 
asked. 

''By the back o' th' mill." 

He sauntered on, and I followed. In the 
dark alley we heard voices; he paused, and I 
advanced to his side. 

" I fear my zeal may have been misconstrued, 
Hannah," we heard his smooth voice saying. 
^' I have erred and am punished. Alas I I jfind 
too late that my interest in you was purely 
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spiritual. My anxiety for your soul's wel- 
fare . . ." 

"Enough," cried the ^1 sharply, "enough 
o' that. This ring ! " 

" Give it to me," he gasped. 

" Noa ; suppose I keep it to show tha interest 
in ma soul ? " 

" Who will believe you ? " 

" Take it," she cried, with a scornful laugh. 
" Tha may be a meenister, but tha be noa man. 
A bad day for th* lass that weds thee; thank 
God she'll noa be me." 

Something jingled on the pavement, and she 
was gone. 

The Reverend Charles Hobson groped anxi- 
ously in the dirt. At last he raised himself with 
a flushed face and a triumphant look in his eyes. 
He started back with an exclamation of surprise, 
for before him stood Bob Sinclair with his hands 
in the pockets of his jacket. "Gude even, 
parson," he growled. 

" Good evening, my friend," he replied, in a 
shaky voice. 

" Find tha ring, eh ? " 

" What do you mean, my man ? " 

" Nowt. Tha be quit o' th' lass, dom thee, 
and I be gooing to fettle thee up, ma' man. 
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Tha may teak it standin' or sittin', but teak C ^ 
thee wilt. Up wi' tha 'ands nouw." 

Bob threw himself into a pugilistic attitude 
I clutched the back of his jacket, horrified b] 
his wickedness, for he was about to strike on< 
of the Lord's anointed. The parson carried 
stick ; it whistled through the air, and descends 
with a thud on Bob's head. An oath, a scream^ 
I was whirled through the air as if in a tornado^ 
instead of at the end of his jacket. Leaning' 
against the wall I recovered my breath and 
rubbed my eyes. The parson sat in the mud, 
the blood was streaming from his nose, and one 
of his eyes was closed. Bob stood with his 
hands in his pockets, regarding him placidly. 
Trembling I waited for the earth to open and 
swallow him up. The earth did not open, so he 
sauntered away, and I crept after him. 

How I prayed and trembled before the Lord 
that night. The following morning Hannah 
Sarah did not come to work. Later in the day 
a message came that she was ill. Father sent 
her the money due, and ruled her name oflF the 
time-sheet. The messenger, a neighbour, said 
the brokers had entered their house that morn- 
ing. Father said nothing, but when Bob Sinclair 
heard the news he raved like a maniac at the 
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engine he dare not leave. Two hours after 
John Thomas came into the office, and flushing 
to the roots of his hair, asked father for five 
pounds of the money he kept on his behalf. 
Gazing at him in amazement, father at last 
ejaculated, " Five pounds, lad, wha' fer?" 

" For a friend ... to lend it . . . I be . . ." 
stammered John Thomas. 

" Th' lad's daft. They as want tha munny 
be noa friends fer thee." 

" It be ma munny, feyther, and I want it." 

Without another word, father slowly unlocked 
a drawer, took out his cash-box, and unlocked 
it with many pauses. Then fixing his eyes on 
John Thomas, counted four pounds very slowly 
down upon the desk. 

" Five," said John Thomas. 

Father put down another sovereign with a 
kind of groan; it was like pulling out teeth. 
My brother weighed each one carefully in his 
hand as he picked them up, and then hastened 
away to lend them to his friend. No man ever 
made a better investment than John Thomas did 
that day. 

Hearts are not broken by love. Rest and 
moderate comfort soon restored Hannah Sarah 
to health. But she wore a black gown, for 
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during those awfiil weeks of poverty and 
her father was carried to the cemetery. 

We sat by the fire one evening in the 
spring waiting for John Thomas to return befbrt 
fkther read the evening chapter. We sat ii 
silence, he with the big Bible on his knee^ ^i 
mother's knitting needles flashing in the fire— — 
light. The door opened slowly and my brothetrrr: 
entered, flushed with pleasure. Behind hii 
came Hannah Sarah, pale and beautiful, in a^ 
black gown and bonnet. Mother's knitting fell 
from her hands, father fixed his eyes upon them. 
John Thomas, twirling his cap in his hands, 
glanced from one to the other with great con- 
fusion ; mother smiled, and father's eyes twinkled 
for a moment. Then with an eflfort my brother 
blurted out, "Muther, feyther, Hannah Sarah 
be going to be ma wife." 

Mother sprang up, threw her arms round the 
girFs neck, and kissed her. Father solemnly 
shook John Thomas by the hand. There were 
congratulations warm and hearty, for we were 
all unfeignedly pleased. I kissed our Hannah 
Sarah, and my brother was so delighted by my 
use of the word " our " that he clasped my hand, 
and actually ^' tipped " me a sixpenny piece. 
After that display of wild enthusiasm, &ther 
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opened the Bible at the place where the book- 
marker was, and read, '^Now Benjamin begat 
Bela,'' and so on. 

At six o'clock the following morning Hannah 
Sarah, with shawl covered head, was working in 
the mill. 

At the week end Bob Sinclair gave in his 
notice. His father, a farmer in Swaledale, had 
advanced him sufficient money to join a man 
named Parkin in a small engineering business 
by the river. I was sorry, for he was my sworn 
friend. 

He sat on the bed of the engine with a fist- 
ful of oily cotton waste in one hand, and a 
black clay pipe in the other. " It wa' th' lass, 
Jinmriy," he said with a husky voice, " but for 
she I'd a' gang lang sen'. Tha brother, dom 
he, hath got she. Weel, theer be aithers. He 
be releegous : I be a mon o' sen'. Weel, I kep 
'em fer mon-ths when yon parson were a-bout. 
Tha brother did nawt 'til parson gang awa'. I'd 
noa ask a lass wi' her dead feyther in th' 'ouse 
and she owing I munny. Noa, I beant releegous 
eno' fer that, ma lad. I a' don wi' tha Nortons, 
but thou ma lad, we be friends. Th' lasses be 
strange to please, but I wood I 'a giv' yon parson 
one in th' other eoy." 
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I remember mentally comparing my friend with 
my brother as I stood by his side. The lass was 
strange to please who preferred the lugubrious, 
pale faced John Thomas to merry little Bob 
Sinclair, with his handsome honest face and the 
heavy black moustache curling over his square 
jaws. Truly he was a man of sin, that is why 
he is so good a friend to me. Many a happy 
month have I passed at Wensley Hall, for Bob 
is a man worth knowing now, and owns the best 
stocked moor in the West Riding. 
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It is almost fifty years since the Corn La^s 
were repealed, that the labourer might live on 
less and the capitalist grow wealthy on the sav- 
ing. There are some who doubt the benefits 
accruing from the principles of Free Trade, and 
think the agricultural interests of England were 
sacrificed to strengthen the class to which I once 
belonged. It may be so, for the white slave 
still earns his bread with the sweat of his brow 
as of yore. And beneath them all there still 
seethes that ever-increasing mass of humanity, 
which, robbed of its birthright, will not starve. 
Thus nations, like men in the pursuit of happi- 
ness, learn wisdom, too late, by glancing back. 

Simultaneous with this, the crowning mercy to 
his class, my grandfather died. He had been 
ailing that winter, but he attended the cloth 
market as usual, and had his tea with us before 
driving home. The next morning they found 
him seated rigidly in a chair by the fire-place in 
the kitchen of the old cottage by his mill. 
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The fire had long ago died out. 

Dust to dust, but his soul remsdned in the 
coffers of the old bank in Skinnergate. 

He bequeathed the mill with all belonging to 
it to Uncle William, also the sum of three 
thousand pounds. To my father he left a sum 
of twenty-three thousand pounds invested in 
land and railroads, the savings of his hard 
penurious life. Think of it, twenty - three 
thousand weeks of labour, the weekly susten- 
ance of twenty-three thousand working men's 
families, since capital is labour stored by thrift 
Blessed are they who die in the Lx>rd, thrice 
blessed they who leave a golden savour of their 
presence behind them> His was a decent 
funeral : where no tears were shed. Guiltless 
alike of illegal injustice or one act of senti- 
mental generosity, he died out like the flicker- 
ing fire, leaving neither friends nor enemies 
behind him. 

" Wife," said father the same evening, as we 
sat round the fire in our new black clothes, 
"I be a-gang to build." 

" Weel," replied mother. 

Nothing more was said, but in a few months 
a new mill with the most recent machinery was 
open to give work to two hundred hands. 
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People watched its ugly structure grow with 
interest, and when all was done, saw in small 
white letters on the gate post the name of 
Norton. John Thomas was foreman, and lived 
with his wife in two rooms near by. 

In the meantime there was news of strange 
doings at Hebbum Bridge. There were rumours 
of ceaseless festivity at the Baxter Arms and in 
uncle's cottage. Two of the prodigal sons had 
returned to assist in enjoying ^' th' oV un's 
munny." The mill was being managed by one 
of the hands, and the business was generally left 
to take care of itself. Uncle always attended 
the markets, if only to insult my father, for the 
division of the paternal estate had dispelled any 
love which may have existed between them. 
Now business is business with the men of Loads, 
and in its pursuit they spare not friend or foe, 
nor respect what the worldly call honour. While 
forbidding direct robbery, the religion preached to 
them has no precept against the form of pillage 
known as trade competition. Father said nothing, 
but made arrangements with the greatest secrecy 
and care for running his brother out of the market. 
Being well known and liked by the '^ hands " and 
still on friendly terms with our relatives, I was 
sent there occasionally to gather information. 
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By certain underhand methods I obtained 
particulars as to their regular customers, upon 
whom father called with samples of cloth from 
Hebbum Bridge, which he led them to suppose 
was of our manufacture. In the meantime he 
had purchased a large stock of their goods 
through a trustworthy agent, and with it he 
entered into competition. This greatly incensed 
my uncle, who, imagining we had set up looms 
against him, commenced to erect a mill to com- 
pete with us in our own lines. He laid the 
foundations and talked, but the money was fast 
slipping through his lingers, and the business 
dying rapidly for want of prompt attention. My 
father grew anxious, for our stock of their goods 
was fast diminishing, and as we were not manu- 
facturers it seemed likely the business would be 
driven into other hands. Then Uncle William 
made a fatal mistake. Being in sudden want of 
money, probably to meet a racing debt, he sold 
almost the entire old stock of tweeds, and my 
father secured the parcel. Of course it meant 
a considerable loss to us, being compelled to buy 
much that we did not want, but it left him 
entirely dependent upon his looms. Then fiather 
proved himself a good business man. 

The " hands " at Hebbum Bridge were a little 
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below the average of that time for intelligence 
and education. They were rough, illiterate 
creatures, but one generation removed from the 
tillers of the soil. Their chief characteristics 
were religion and ignorance. Under my grand- 
father's rule all had lived in tolerable comfort, 
with plenty of religious exercises provided gratis 
by their employer. It is difficult for anyone 
acquainted with latter-day civilisation to under- 
stand the conditions under which that little 
commimity enjoyed life. As boys and men, as 
lasses and wives, they had worked for my grand- 
father, receiving their just due — to wit, the least 
possible sum they would accept for their services. 
They thought none the worse of him for his 
avarice, and no agitator ever came to disturb 
their peace by enlightening their minds. Further- 
more, they were all brethren in the Lord, and 
talked with Brother Norton upon their daily 
duties in the jargon of our particular division of 
the saints on earth. There was real democracy 
so far as social intercourse was concerned. 

Now came the man of sin to rule over the 
mill, with a jovial laugh, a merry j est, and thirst 
the reverse from saintly. They were better 
paid, but the brotherly love in Christ was denied 
them. They might worship in the big store- 
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room if they chose, but the reigning " Brother ** 
Norton was making the Sabbath day's journey de- 
creed by the Licensing Acts for Aciw^^ travellers. 
Thus it came about that while the man of 
sin was at Doncaster with his son, an agitator 
appeared in Hebbum Bridge in the guise of his 
brother. My father was of the salt of the earth, 
they listened eagerly to him, and suffident it is 
to state that at the end of the week they all 
handed in their notices. Uncle was surprised, 
indeed rather hurt, for he justly considered him- 
self a generous employer. However, he cursed 
them for hymn-singing knaves, and engaged 
hands from Lx)ads. Then the full extent of his 
difficulty dawned upon him. All the cottages 
had been left to my father, and the old hands 
still occupied them. Squire Baxter refused to 
sell any land for building purposes, stating in 
most forcible language that he did not want any 
more weavers herding under the windows of his 
house. It was an isolated hamlet, and times 
being good, the operatives refused to walk five 
miles or more to work. So he crowded a few 
into the mill premises, while the old hands sat 
idle in their cottages awaiting the result of 
their strike, their wages being paid by the 
agitator from Lx)ads. 
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At the end of a month Uncle Bill sued for 
mercy and obtained it. Father refused to evict 
the old employee ; he could not for the sake of his 
lather's memory, but he offered to buy the mill as 
it stood at a valuation. Then Uncle Bill, realising 
that all was lost, sold his birthright at a consider- 
able discount, and retired to Doncaster, where, 
in the fiibess of time, he became a bookmaker's 
bully. And the sons of this Esau followed 
in his footsteps, and to this day some of my 
cousins are to be seen among the broken-nosed 
bookies of the outer ring. 

There was joy at Hebbum Bridge when 
Maaster Norton of Loads took over the mill, but 
after a few weeks there were many who still had 
cause to regret "th' ol' mon's toime." The 
management was businesslike, the improvements 
extensive, for the mill had cost us much and 
must now be made to repay fourfold. 

A sharp ganger from our mill was placed in 
charge, and among other changes there was very 
little communing upon their souls' welfare during 
working hours. But they had their reward, for 
father gave nearly all the money required to build 
a small chapel. It was a hideous structure, and 
for many years it was said that the first tinkle of 
its bell caused old Squire Baxter to have the 
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apoplectic fit which ultimately proved his death. 
With my grandfather, and his contemporaries, 
vanished what remained of that close friendly 
intercourse between capitalist and labourer which 
existed during the gradual development of cottage 
industry into the factory system. What the 
operatives of Hebbum Bridge failed to find in 
William Norton they also found lacking in his 
brother. Brethren in the Lord they were, but 
only after working hours. 

Considered with critical calmness after a lapse 
of nearly fifty years the rapidity with which our 
fortune was acquired appears marvellous. To be 
sure, father still wore old tweed suits and a steel 
watch chain, but he sat on the Town Council and 
was a Guardian of the Poor. Tall factory 
chimneys sprouted up as if by the aid of ma^c 
from every part of the valley, and not a few be- 
longed to us. We had a big clothmg factory in 
the upper town, a warehouse in Commerce 
Street, and the little house in which we had lived 
so long was filled with clerks. Yet a few years 
before I had polished the knocker. Now I sat 
at the end of the office, in a glass partitioned 
space, to note the rapid growth of our affairs as 
the clerks bent over the ponderous ledgers. 
Father watched the manufacturing departments 
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with unremitting care, while John Thomas, now 
his partner, was supposed to have charge of the 
warehouse. 

But my brother was a commercial genius ; in- 
defatigable, shrewd, and far seeing, he was ever 
where most required, never missing a half penny 
worth of business or allowing a fraction of waste. 
By him undoubtedly the fortune was made, he 
improved the machinery, economised laboiu-, 
opened new channels of trade and financed the 
vast concern in a manner which filled our bankers 
with admiration for his talents and disgust at the 
smallness of our balance. When Bob Sinclair's 
partner died it was he who suggested to father 
the advisability of his becoming a sleeping partner 
in that business, and raised the necessary sum of 
twenty thousand pounds upon oiu* freeholds. 
He staked his reputation on the redemption of 
the loan out of the profits within five years, and 
he did it. That investment, according to Bob 
Sinclair, was worth nearly a quarter of a million 
to the family when the affair was turned into a 
limited liability company. Briefly, my brother 
was one of the few who saw the great future 
before us, and was reckless in the fulness of his 
faith. The avarice of grandfather, and the care 
of &ther, had created the stable foundation upon 
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which, now the opportunity came, he could safely 
build the imposing structure. 

Still more remarkable than the rapidity of the 
industrial revolution in our town was the slight 
efFect which the increase of wealth had upon our 
lives. It was not until want of space for the 
business made it compulsory that we left the 
small house by the factory for an ugly one in 
the centre of a terrace facing the town moor. 
There mother was made unhappy by a serving 
lass who left her very little to do. That doubt- 
ful luxury and a silk dress was all the difference 
an income of eight thousand a year made to her. 
Week days and Sundays our lives were exactly 
as they had been hitherto. It was so with the 
majority of our class. The parvenus had yet 
to learn how to spend their gold. 

My brother lived in a little villa close by with 
his wife and two children. Hannah Sarah was a 
marvel in our eyes, for she was the first to solve 
the problem as to how the money should be 
spent. By intuition she grasped the situation, 
and made her house pretty and comfortable. 
Without any vulgar display of wealth, there was 
luxury and refinement we could hardly under- 
stand John Thomas had always been proud of 
his wife, now his pride knew no bounds. Indeed, 
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so much did he respect her that she was the only 
possession he did not brag about as the product 
of his skill The factory lass of a few years ago 
was now a stately lady, who reigned supreme in 
our small society. It was in those days that 
Hannah Sarah first became my dearest friend. 
There was a bond of sympathy between us in 
the fact that both perceived the ridiculous side 
of our new sphere in life. While I was endea- 
vouring to educate myself, she worked harder 
than any of us to gain those accomplishments 
known as ladylike. Thus it was that hers was 
the best house in the town, for in addition to 
natural refinement of manner, a knowledge of 
the art of entertaining is necessary to a good 
hostess. 

Let none imagine that she was actuated by 
any paltry desire for social success. Her hus- 
band was ambitious of social honour almost as 
much as he was eager for wealth. It was there- 
fore her duty to fit herself to aid him where so 
much depended upon the wife. I admire Hannah 
Sarah for her cleverness and zeal, but I love her 
for the nobility of character which prevented her 
from forgetting from whence she had come. All 
said she was proud, but her bitterest enemies did 
not accuse her of snobbery. Hannah Sarah did 
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not entertain her old acquaintances and dazzle 
them with her splendour ; she went to tea with 
them instead, and returned their hospitality with- 
out ostentation. I have seen her, in after years, 
leave her carriage round a comer that she might 
speak with a friend of former days, who was 
wearing a Paisley shawl over her head. This 
was not during an election. Nor shall I ever for- 
get the delightftil manner in which she snubbed 
the Countess of Buxbon, who came iminvited to 
her garden party and attempted to patronise 
her. And that ever memorable night when a 
great peer dined at their house for the first time, 
and she explained her knowledge of factory 
hands by the admission that she had been one 
in her youth. Sir John Thomas turned green 
and twenty snobs there present were paralysed 
with horror, but until his death that nobleman 
was accounted a friend of the family, and club- 
men who tell the tale assert that he obtained for 
my brother his baronetcy. But more than all 
this, which those unacquainted with her may 
regard as a unique form of ostentation, her 
sympathies remained with our own class. 

She indulged largely in the charity which has 
ever been a popular amusement with the rich 
middle class. All the world knows the vast sums 
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Sir John Thomas has giyeD to the poor and 
afflicted — there be sufficient inscriptions graven 
upon stones to remind them — but few indeed 
are acquainted with the self-denial and discretion 
practised by his lady in her alms-giving. In the 
day of small things I was the agent of her 
benevolence, and many happy hours I spent ijx 
her society trying in vain to read the future of 
our people. It was she who first called my 
attention to their sufferings, and it was to her 
that I first poured out the burning thoughts of 
youth which have made fools of so many other 
men. 

In those days flourished Mechanics' Institutes, 
now fallen into disuse as spouting arenas, being 
superseded by debating clubs and Young Men's 
Christian Associations. There we used to trot 
out our fads for exercise, and cultivate our 
powers of rhetoric and invective. The style 
acquired was by no means classic, but there be 
several Great Commoners and plutocratic Peers 
who learnt the first bard lessons of debate in 
those humble schools. Such was my favourite 
recreation, and, most certainly without egotism, 
I may say that my powers of polite abuse were 
unrivalled. There must be much latent ferocity 
beneath the imperturbable Norton character, for 
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nothing worldly gave my fatlffer such pleasure 
as the crude brutality of my speeches. Given 
an object to assail, none in the town could equal 
me for venomous caustic utterances. Of course 
father was a staunch Radical, and often did I see 
his face flush with pleasure as a round of ap- 
plause greeted one of my bitter comments upon 
Church or State. The assemblage was fre- 
quently graced by, and we sons of toil were 
txrcasionally pitted against, clergymen of the 
Established Church. Then by word and look 
he would urge me on to harass them. The 
Church Rate was then levied, and afforded a 
fruitful topic for squabbling between Church- 
men and Nonconformists. Parsons, as all men 
know, being rarely contradicted, make poor de- 
baters, and I shudder to think of the sufferings 
of those scholarly gentlemen as we, ignorant 
and merciless, attacked the means by which 
their loaves and fishes were obtained. Afrer 
an evening spent in watching a "parson bait," 
father used to go home in a mood verging upon 
merry. But let none imaging us ignorant, ill- 
mannered clowns. Those acquainted with the 
earnest character of North countrymen will not 
doubt the sincerity of those budding politicians, 
and their anxiety to discover the truth. 
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When a maD sits calmly down in the evening 
of life to examine his career, the first fact which 
discovers itself is that trivialities have made him 
what he is. Of those debates was bom a slight 
contempt for parsons and a desire to know more 
of religion than is served out to the orthodox. 
It is passing strange that believers in a universal 
sentiment should differ widely, and so bitterly, 
upon its practice and rites. 

I read. 

The books within my reach were the work of 
pious men, the perusal of which left me more 
bewildered than before. Theology, as we then 
knew it, was the science of a cowardly super- 
stition buried in a mass of dogmatics, and ancient 
quibbles as to ritual. Few dared to doubt. Turn- 
ing to history, I read of kings and caliphs, sultans 
and prophets, of the battles, murder, pillage, and 
deceit — dignified as diplomacy — which make 
nations great. Sometimes a few words were be^ 
stowed upon the people by an unusually liberal 
minded chronicler. Sometimes the people rose 
above the pageantry of State, and wrote a his- 
tory none could read without a thrill of joy. 
There were epoch-makers created by the neces- 
sities of the time, heroes manufactured by the 
simple process of supply and demand. Then 
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God-born amals, prophets with lips touched by 
the sacred fire, or self-sacrificing patriots posed 
as the bell-wethers just as the pure politician, the 
parson called by God, and the capitalist captain 
of industry made by himself do at this present 
time. One must go first for millions to follow, 
and be hailed as a leader of men. But is he 
not rather the representative of their aspiration ? 
Allah may have inspired the camel driver of 
Mecca ; but few believed until the hungry 
Bedouins of the desert realised that, united 
beneath the Crescent of Islam, they could 
devour a hemisphere. The believers in the 
wise and noble teaching of the young Rabbi 
Christ remained an obscure and despised sect, 
until the Eternal City exchanged the imperial 
rule of force for the more enduring Papal rule 
of superstition. 

Mankind is as it ever was. By superior 
strength or ferocity some have obtained more 
food and luxuries, which they style civilisation. 
The dawn of Western civilisation was the 
hunger of German savages, when the last rays 
of glory fell upon the Eternal City, and the 
East had been effete for a thousand years. Our 
ferocity is now termed enterprise, while the ex- 
hausted Orient is called barbarous. Children of 
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yesterday, our race is but strong in its youth. 
If the records of the past are the history of the 
present, decay is nature's inunutable law, and the 
unassailable truth, amid faiths which shift to meet 
the lessening credulity of each succeeding genera- 
tion, is that the Gods of ruling races are alone 
divine. 

Therefore I doubted the God of my fathers. 
I dare not disbelieve. 
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The most remarkable thing about a young man 
is the extent of his knowledge and the strength 
of his convictions. Doubt is the weakness of 
age. Forty years ago it was my fixed belief 
that the aristocracy, then the governing class 
in fact instead of name, were oppressors of the 
people, while the great middle class were their 
saviours. The eulogy of modem "self-help" 
has been written by many and more mighty 
pens, but to some carping minds the difference 
between the plebeian monopolist of labour and 
the aristocratic monopolist of land is hard to 
distinguish. At the age of twenty my heart 
glowed with pride at the success of my class, as 
the heart of the scion of a noble house rises as 
he thinks of the pillage of his ancestors. And 
rightly so, for rapaciousness is the only human 
attribute which commands respect. Vae victisj 
in the beginning and in the end. So in our 
strongholds, the manufacturing districts, we 
staked our money against their privileges in 
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the cause of the People's Party. Having won 
the battle long ago, it is rather remarkable that 
a people's party still exists. Almost every man 
has now the right to vote either for his landlord 
or employer ; for my own class spent their money 
to win it, and abolished the heinous crime of 
bribery when they had achieved their end. Yet 
the masses are still unsatisfied, and some sections 
of them cannot even distinguish the benign rule 
of the Liberal party from the oppression of the 
Tories. 

It was di£ferent when I was young and 
exceedingly wise. Oh! fools. Young England 
spouted as bravely then as now upon the rights 
of man. Toiled like heroes, stained themselves 
like politicians, conquered and found in the hour 
of victory that a class had seized the power they 
hoped to win for all. The dream of the Radical 
has been worked to a fitting conclusion ;' the all- 
consuming capitalists sit in the Commons and 
among the Lords, and the vaunted ^^ bloodless 
revolution'' leaves enslaved humanity still clamour- 
ing for its rights. And we have become con- 
servative or cynical in old age, according to our 
good or evil fortunes. But happily human pro- 
gress will not tarry ; another generation treads 
upon our heels. 
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Another precious gift of the young is the 
power of talking and of believing what they say. 
Truth, freedom and justice were then the watch- 
words of our party, and believing in them, it 
was my pleasure to call the attention of my 
fellow-townsmen to the pure politicians of the 
age. A vain youth, with the fetal gift of speech, 
soon earns a reputation in a provincial town 
and sees a great future before him, which a few 
months' sojourn in the Metropolis reduces to 
an absurdity. There is but one Metropolis in 
the world. Grim, cold, cynical London, which 
swallows up youthful hopes in its gloomy depths, 
and buries them. But, before my time came to 
be engulfed by the intellectual maelstrom, I 
fretted a brief hour upon many provincial plat- 
forms, and was even known to the prophet of 
our class — Richard Cobden. 

In the General Election of 1854 the ancient 
borough of Loads was contested by Mr 
Worsdale in the Liberal interest. He was a 
rich manufecturer, one generation ahead of 
ourselves, his fether having been rich before 
him. His agent, seeking someone likely to 
influence small householders, discovered me, and 
to my own secret gratification and fether's un- 
bounded pride, I was asked to speak. In Loads 
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they liked politics, as well as religion, served up 
hot, so I proved a success. For a week I revelled 
in the pleasures of speech-making. I knew my 
audiences and how to make them laugh, or clench 
their fists with rage, and keenly enjoyed doing 
so. One evening, however, I was otherwise 
engaged and refused to appear on the platform, 
with sincere regret. The agent most politely 
expressed his sorrow, made the flattering remarks 
customary, and thrusting a small roll of paper 
into my hands with a sagacious wink, said, ^^ Of 
course your business must not suffer, Mr Norton, 
but I hope you will oblige us to-morrow." 

I opened my hand and discovered two five- 
pound notes. 

Being young, with exaggerated ideas as to 
the purity of politics and the security of the 
electional system, I was shocked by this most 
unusual proceeding, and expressed my indignation 
with the utmost freedom. The agent laughingly 
explained that the majority of the speakers 
received a most liberal allowance for expenses, 
and that he expected my speeches would save 
them thousands which would otherwise have been 
necessary to convince the voters. Handing back 
the notes I bowed him out of my office with the 
dignity of an offended school-boy. 
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Only the previous evening I had been denounc- 
ing the wicked tactics, the bribery, and undue 
influence exerted by our opponents. It hurt 
my vanity to reflect how much amusement my 
ignorance must have given the grave high-minded 
gentlemen who had sat on the platform. Hitherto 
my youthful fancy had endowed the land-owning 
Conservative with all the evil failings of a place- 
hunting, self-seeking sycophant, anxious only to 
deceive or bribe the constituents to elect him, 
that he might serve his own interests and those 
of his class. On the other hand Mr Worsdale 
was a public spirited creature, who came forward 
on his own sterling merits, anxious to right our 
wrong and fight the people's battle. Now that 
they appeared, side by side, on the same platform 
of self-interest, I was disgusted. Worsdale 
dwindled down to the opponent of factory 
legislation, with an eye on contracts for soldiers* 
trousers. Such was the man for whom I had 
endeavoured to befool my fellow - townsmen. 
John Thomas laughed at my indignation, saying, 
I should have demanded a commission on the 
money saved 

" Attend to business, my lad, there be plenty 
of lazy fools to do the talking in this world," 
was his sensible remark. 
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Father sympathised, but with an ill-concealed 
smile, and wished dolefully that I had received 
a "call" My mother still clung to her early 
wish that I should become a minister, and father, 
in spite of his wealth, would have been un- 
feignedly glad to have seen me in a pulpit. The 
awful doubts that were buried in my mind I 
dare not express in words or deeds, but I 
suspected the genuineness of all divine calls from 
that of St Paul to Mr. Downey. 

Our marvellous good fortune received a sudden 
and unexpected check. My mother died of an 
unsuspected disorder of the heart. . With us, 
family affection had ever been undemonstrative, 
but suppression only added to its intensity. 
Personally, I never knew another happy hour in 
Loads, while John Thomas did no business for a 
fortnight. Father never recovered from the loss ; 
the interest of his life had been centred upon 
his wife. The silent, unemotional man was 
broken, his stoical nature prevented us from 
fully realising the sorrow which was eating away 
his heart. An arduous life, unrelieved by recrea- 
tion, or pleasure, had weakened his constitution. 
Now, he lost all interest in business, and sank 
into a condition of hopeless mental depression. 
This, combined with the knowledge that he had 
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never been a strong man, alarmed us. I became 
his close companion, and learned at that late hour 
to love instead of respect my father. But I 
cannot look back upon that time without recol- 
lecting his wishes and hopes as to my future. 
No part of my wasted life is so painful to me. 
Therefore, enough it is to say, that winter he 
was placed in the grave with mother. 

Never were two men less likely to work to- 
gether amicably than the partners of Norton's 
Sons. To my brother's great and natural indig- 
nation father's estate was divided equally between 
us. To his credit I am certain it was not so 
much the money he coveted as the loss of power 
it entailed. It galled him sorely to find me able 
to exercise as much authority as himself in mills 
or warehouse, and to be forced to consult with 
me upon his projects. 

Nor was I much better pleased. It may seem 
incredible, indeed I cannot refrain from a pitying 
smile as I write it, but I yearned to do something 
for the benefit of my fellow-creatures. It pained 
me as I walked the crowded streets, seeing misery 
and degradation in every other face, to realise 
that the light of their lives was either beer or 
the Bible. Possessed of money I knew not how 
to spend, I longed to make the weary smile, and 
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to remove for ever the anxiety begot of fear im- 
printed on their careworn faces. It was merely 
a fantastic desire arising from the softness of an 
immature heart. In the wise book there is a 
rich young man ; peradventure he too was ap- 
palled by the magnitude of the social problem 
he was called upon to solve with his wealth. It 
is naught that seed-time and harvest come in 
due season while men, robbed of their birthright, 
live or starve at the will of the stronger. Vain 
is it for parsons to prate, for philanthropists to 
pauperise; the burden of all toilers is the fear 
that, in spite of labour, they may starve to-morrow. 
And ye fools, who cant of thrift, diligence and 
virtue, what shall these profit men who are 
forced to live like thfe beasts they are made, and 
die in the workhouse, as appointed by their 
masters ? 

Merely platitudes and, unfortunately, not pretty 
ones. A large number of young men suffer in 
this way. It is but a mental distemper from 
which they recover as their minds are formed. 
Some realise the strength of that popular 
aphorism, the survival of the fittest. An elegant 
refined phrase which sounds much better than 
vae victis^ but is none the less brutal. Others 
become socialists, and acquire a cultured taste for 
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whisky. A few talk themselves into Parliament, 
where they "grind their own axes," or, as genuine 
working men representatives, toady to the 
weahhy. Yet like most diseases it rages furi- 
ously as it runs its course. 

While suflFering from this infantile disorder, 
the Town Moor at Loads had superior attrac- 
tions in the evening. It was a place peculiarly 
congenial to such delusive thought. In the 
darkling valley long rows of gas lamps flared in 
streets of brilliant illuminated shops and beer- 
houses, thronged by the toil-stained crowd 
enjoying their brief hour of animal pleasure. 
Behind them towered the gigantic factories. 
Bastiles of labour, black and grim. Farther 
away in the dusky wilderness of squalid back- 
to-back houses, were dull glowing spots of fire, 
where flames shot from furnace tops. Around 
the southern edge of the moor were the villas 
in which the masters lived, surrounded by all the 
comfort and luxury they desired. From them 
came sounds of revelry, of music, and of joy. 
From the valley arose the distant hum of the 
town and factories, the ceaseless rattle of the 
rivetters, and the dull thuds of forge hammers as 
they gave shape to the glowing metal. In the 
villas men were eating and drinking more thar 
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was good for them. The women were over- 
dressed and bejewelled. In the streets pale- 
faced mothers were haggling for coarse food, 
while weary men sought passing pleasure in the 
beer-shops. And lower even than them — for 
the abyss of misery is bottomless — were throngs 
of degraded creatures stamped with the mark of 
the beast For that had Christianity swayed 
over the world for eighteen hundred years; 
for that was Christian England. But enough, 
this is no new thing. As it was in Jerusalem, 
it was in Memphis, and is in Loads. Religion, 
asceticism, and civilisation, are but varnishes; 
human nature is inmiutable. 

Under certain conditions such thoughts as 
these are dangerous; unfortunately those con- 
ditions were fulfilled in my case. Such vapour- 
ings, which, merely amuse a poor lad, are fraught 
with disaster for a rich, conceited enthusiast. 
Being ashamed of the means by which our 
wealth was made I determined at all cost to 
lighten the burden of our hands. My brother 
erected a pulpit in the chapel to perpetuate the 
memory of our parents. I endowed an accident 
fund for our operatives for the same purpose. 
I endeavoured to organise a mutual society for 
relief in sickness among them, but met with 
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moderate success, for times were good. Both 
these schemes were regarded with indifferent 
favour by my practical brother. Not satisfied 
with this I vowed that, so long as I remained a 
partner in the firm of Norton's Sons, no employe 
should suffer any injustice at our hands. My 
brother was an arbitrary master, and, as soon as 
I was discovered to be their friend, there were 
many appeals, and not a few impositions. Natur- 
ally our relations soon became strained, for being 
utterly reckless I invariably had my own way in 
such matters. Of course mistakes were fre- 
quent, but I gained by experience, and they soon 
learnt that my treatment of impostors was utterly 
merciless. The institution of dining-rooms with 
cooking-stoves at all our factories was, in those 
days, regarded as a fantastic innovation well cal- 
culated to spoil the hands. At such fads as 
night-schools and popular concerts my brother 
could afford to smile, but upon all the other 
vagaries our battles were fierce and frequent. 

As these doings became known in the town, 
both of us were subjected to a large amount of 
banter. But as my Utopian ideas became more 
fully developed banter changed to indignant re- 
monstrance. It is one of the unwritten laws of 
the manufacturing class that one employer shall 
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not make the mass of operatives discontented 
by improving the condition of his "hands." It 
raised the righteous indignation of the old grey 
heads to see an unsophisticated youngster set all 
their ideas at defiance. They wanted to know 
what right I had to do things deemed inadvis- 
able by men, who had worked in the town 
for fifty years. I told them, and from that 
moment became a pariah. There are men ever 
ready to use such enthusiasts for the attainment 
of their own ends, and I was soon drawn into 
their net. In perfect good faith I did many 
absurd things^ as befits an idol of the masses, 
and found myself leagued with many extra- 
ordinary people. Sooner or later this sort of 
thing culminates in candidature for the House 
of Commons. When John Thomas heard I 
was to contest the next election on the working 
man's ticket, he thanked God, and promised me 
his vote. 

Then came bad times. The trade of the 
country had been depressed for some time, 
owing, it was said, to the war ; but the genius 
has yet to come who can solve the mystery of 
commercial crises. However, at length we began 
to feel the pinch. Over-production, said the 
wise, while the streets were filled with half- 
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clothed people, and promptiy wished to close 
their mills or, at all events, lessen their out-put ; 
quite oblivious of the fact that the less money 
earned the less there would be to spend, and 
that want of purchasers caused bad trade. 

" Norton's Sons have never run at a loss, and 
they won't do so in my time," said John Thomas 
vehemently. 

"It is a foul shame that our work-people 
should be turned out to starve." 

" They need not go out ; all I propose is a 
fifteen per cent, reduction." 

" Which, at the present high prices of pro- 
visions, they cannot aflFord. Remember, however 
bad trade may be, the price is never lowered to 
the consumer." 

" What's all that to do with me. My income 
will be smaller, so will theirs." 

" When our incomes increased, did theirs do 
so in proportion ? " 

"What has that to do with it, you fool ? Any 
man with half your sense can see the difference 
between them and us. You won't see it, damn 
you wi' the cranky loon's notions ..." 

" Stop hammering on my table, will you ? See 
here, we can run all mills and factories on full wages 
and just cover depreciation, and you know it." 
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" I'm not going to work for nawt. Besides, 
Jimmy, at the meeting I said we would offer the 
reduction." 

** I will not screw a fifteen or even a five per 
cent, profit from the necessities of our ' hands.' " 

"But, Jimmy, we must. I cannot go back 
upon my word." 

" I won't go back upon my principles." 

Then John Thomas flung himself into a chair 
and cried, " See here, you know I can't afford 
to buy you out just now, but ..." 

"You know I won't go out at any price, 
especially just now." 

John Thomas stroked his beard in silence for 
some minutes, and then said, " I'll make you an 
offer as a brother. I'll give you a thousand 
pounds if you'll take six months' holiday on the 
Continent. You can go before the reduction is 
announced." 

" I thank you for your brotherly feeling, and 
not to be out done in magnanimity I'll make you 
an offer. I will carry on the business at my 
personal risk for six months. All loss, other 
than bad debts, to be deducted from my capital. 
Profit, if any, to go to our partnership account. 
This, of course, will be kept secret, and that your 
reputation may not suffer, I will call upon all the 
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firms bound by the agreement and inform 
them that I object to the proposed reduc- 
tion." 

He stroked his beard thoughtfully, his eyes 
glittered, the rapacious look of a business man 
with a good bargain came over his face. 
"Done," he cried, and springing from his seat 
he left my room. 

In due course the reduction was made through- 
out the trade, with the exception of our firm. 
Then the full weight of management fell on my 
young shoulders, and I was truly grateful to my 
brother for his assistance. Having taken all our 
principal managers into my confidence, they re- 
paid me by the exercise of unusual care and 
diligence. Then I had an extraordinary piece 
of good fortune, chiefly by my brother's agency. 
He brought a buyer for a gigantic American 
house to me, who had a very large contract 
order to place. Being afraid to trust it to any 
other manufacturer, because of the threatened 
strike, he came to us. With my brother's per- 
mission, I informed him of our existing arrange- 
ments, and signed the contract, with a sensation 
of rewarded virtue. By this I obtained sufiicient 
business to keep all hands occupied and make an 
excellent profit, but somehow John Thomas did 
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not share my elation. I regarded it as pique at 
my success. 

Then came the inevitable strike. The factories 
were dosed and silent, the streets were filled with 
idle men, the women and children were half- 
starved, while upon the southern skirts of the 
town moor the masters lived in their villas as 
hitherto. But the steam whistles still blew at 
the mills and factories of Norton's Sons, and 
the hands trooped gladly in to earn their bread. 
The strike was quickly followed by a rush of 
business to our firm. We were making money, 
but my brother looked as grim as ever, so I 
said nothing, although I was full of pride at my 
superior intelligence. At the end of a fortnight 
half our ^^ hands" handed in their notices. I 
was thunderstricken, but quickly obtained an 
explanation. The Unions had called them out. 
Then I thought of that contract, and sat down 
with a pallid face to work out what I stood to 
lose. The amount staggered me, but only for a 
moment. I hastened to the strike leaders and 
Trades Union delegates, among whom were my 
personal friends. There was no help for it, they 
said, with many expressions of sympathy ; so 
long as our mills were open the strike was only 
creating half the desired eflfect upon the trade 
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of the town. The minority must suffer with 
the majority in the cause of liberty. Losing 
my temper, I spoke wildly, and men in whom 
I believed taunted me with attempting to make 
famine profits under the guise of philanthropy. 
Then the blood rushed to my brain, and, blinded 
by passion, I rose up to fight the world. 

Calling the men together, I placed the entire 
situation before them and appealed for their 
support. There was but one reply ; they dare 
not disobey the Unions. Vainly did I upbraid 
them, staking my good name and fortune that 
none should suffer. They crowded round me 
fiill of sympathetic sorrow, but they dare not dis- 
obey. Then, like a desperate gambler, I played 
my last card, with the knowledge that my fortune 
was the stake. I offered to vest ten thousand 
pounds in the names of their trustees to compen- 
sate them for expulsion from their Unions, and 
form the nucleus of a new fund to exist in the 
place of such institutions. When the cheers 
died away, and I stood flushed with victory, an 
old grey-headed man — a Chartist, and my friend 
— pushed his way from the throng, and standing 
before me said, " James Norton, if we did this 
we should be your slaves for evermore. Lads, 
do na' be fools. If thou quit, or th' firm breaks 
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^ere be ye. Stand by the Union, says I, or 

be slaves." 

It was too true. The mutterings of the 

dissentients died away in the crowd ^ the last 

fiuthful ones were conyinced, and I saw my 

fete clearly written on their upturned, scornful 

feces. 

"YeVe been a gude friend to us, James 

Norton," continued old Forster. . . . 

"Enough, enough," I cried, springing from 

the steps from which I had addressed them. 
"I've tried to do what I considered to be my 
duty. You do what you consider to be yours. 
Good day, lads." 

They were sorry in their rough way. As I 
passed through the crowd everyone removed 
his cap at his own inclination, and not a few 
pressed forward to assure me of their good-will. 
But I passed through them like one in a dream, 
for I was a ruined man. 

A fortnight later I sat in my brother's room, 
feeing him across the table, prepared to hear 
the worst. Immediately the strike com- 
menced he had hastened to London to make 
the best terms he could for our release 
from the American contract. His success was 
costly to me. 
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" Well, my lad, I'm sorry for you," he said, 
stroking his beard reflectively, and casting wander- 
ing glances into the pigeon holes of his desk ; 
"but you would have your own way. The 
contract with Longford's has done you, and it is 
hard luck, for we should have made a lot if the 
' hands ' had not struck. Do you know, I really 
thought, once, that you were playing the deep 
game, and had squared the Unions. Forty-two 
thousand pounds, Jimmy, reduces your interest 
in Norton's Sons to eighty-five thousand." His 
eyes glittered with triumph, and I saw it 
all as he added, "You are now my junior 
partner." 

I bowed. 

" Now, I am a straightforward man. Hitherto, 
we've not got on together very comfortably, so 
understand that, whether your opinions have 
altered or not, your pranks with our ' hands ' 
cease from this moment. I say it as head of 
the firm." 

I bowed again. 

" If you don't like it you can go, for Til buy 
you out in foil on the spot. You may well look 
startled, but I can borrow forty thousand on 
easy terms. • You'll accept half my share of our 
interest in Sinclair's works, and I'll give you 
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a mortgage on my Hebbum land for the balance. 
Eighty-five thousand, of which fifty will be in 
cash, or a junior partner in Norton's Sons. Will 
you go 



?" 



"Yes.'' 
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Chapter VI 

The mist of morning curled in long wreaths 
around the feces of the fells, which towered 
above the rushing river, and lay thick in the 
deep valleys. At the end of the dale the 
rounded peaks, with purple heather dad, rose 
above the white canopy, and caught the yellow 
sunlight as it flickered over the lonely moor tops 
and wide-spreading waste. Deep in its rocky 
bed the river sang a ceaseless dirge, as its brown 
waters swept over the boulders, while down 
every guUey a tumultuous torrent leapt, with a 
wild roar, to swell its foaming flood. A solitary 
hawk soared from its eyrie among the crags, and 
circled slowly fer above the scene, to scan the 
dreary waste of fell and dale for prey. Here 
and there a white-washed house was nestled in a 
sheltered nook, surrounded by a few acres of 
brown soil planted with potatoes or roots. A 
few cows grazed upon grass patches, where the 
river made a sudden curve, and a shepherd rode 
along the narrow slippery sheep path towards 
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Birkdale. All else was a far-stretching waste 
of moor-capped fell, and stream, where grouse 
were bred, and salmon spawned. 

As the artist sauntered along the muddy road, 
with his face towards the West, his heart rose, 
for he felt himself to be once more freed from 
the trammels of the world. 

Where Langton Beck falls into the Tees there 
stands a farmhouse inn, with a forge, where the 
farrier-farmer-innkeeper is ready to do anything, 
from shoeing a horse to mending the watch of 
any one rash enough to trust him. A comfort- 
able, cleanly inn, withal, with a kitchen as big 
as a bam, and a private sitting-room eight feet 
by eight, either of which the guest may use. 
Where the home-cured bacon is fit for a North, 
man, and the leg of mutton for dinner disports 
itself — ^in company with others of that ilk — upon 
the hill-side behind the house. Where the 
" stingo " is worthy of its name, and the guest 
retires to rest beneath a pyramid of blankets 
ayeraging from four to a dozen, according to his 
quality. Judging by the number of blankets 
allotted to him, the artist was highly esteemed 
But upon this occasion his quest for solitude was 
doomed to disappointment. To him came the 
innkeeper's wife, wringing her apron with sorrow 
F 8i 
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as he sat before the kitchen fire, refreshing 
himself after his tramp. A young man was in 
possession of the eight feet of sitting-room, and 
gave no signs of leaving. 

Dreadfiil news, and his worst forebodings were 
realised as he walked to the window to survey 
the young man, who was seated on the top of a 
stone wall smoking a pipe, and gazing into the 
beck. A rough-looking youngster, with fluffy 
whiskers, clothed in an ill-fitting tweed suit, who 
read books all day, and was reported " daft." 
Later, the artist surveyed the books which en- 
cumbered the room he wished to call his own, 
and found, to his horror, they were mostly theo- 
logical works. A cub -parson reading, he 
decided, and groaned in the spirit. During 
the two following evenings they sat on either 
side of the sitting-room fire, smoking and read- 
ing diligently in silence. Upon the third, after 
a little desultory conversation, during which 
his opinion of the rough-looking youngster 
altered considerably, he hazarded the re- 
mark. "I suppose you are reading for the 
Church." 

" Oh no, besides I should think reading rather 
unnecessary for the vocation of a priest." 

The strangeness of the reply interested him. 
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"Then why do you read all these books of 
history and divmity ? " 

He looked at him steadily for a few moments, 
then closing his book said, "You are, I under- 
stand, an artist, and therefore a gentleman of 
refined nature and liberal education. Tell me ; 
is there a God ? " 

The artist was not shocked, but answered 
with becoming gravity. "That no man can 
truly say. Personally, I think the Christian and 
atheist equally in error." 

"Why?" 

" The one because of his hopes and fears, and 
because he detects what he chooses to term 
design in Nature, imagines for himself a deity 
in person; the other because, believing only 
what he sees, upon his own narrow experience 
he doubts the unseen." 

" Then what do you believe ? " 

The artist, regarding his interlocutor with well 
merited surprise, began to entertain serious doubts 
as to his sanity, when the young man, noting his 
astonishment, said, "Pardon my abruptness, but 
from your answers I know you can tell me much 
I wish to learn. I doubt the existence of a God, 
and the truth of the entire Christian faith, but 
I dare not disbelieve. Here, by the rushing 
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river and on the lonely moors, day after day, my 
mind wresdes with my education and desires. 
Yet I am no nearer the truth." 

" And you never will be, for the mystery of 
our being is unfathomable. Forgive me for 
saying I pity you, as I pity all who go forth upon 
a hopeless quest. You interest me exceedingly, 
and I trust we shall become better known to 
each other. My name is Westall. I am, as 
you surmise, an artist, and ftirther, I take a keen 
interest in all phases of religious thought." 

"My name is Norton. I'm from Loads. . . ." 

"Is that really so! I have a friend named 
Heather, a strike leader, who was there lately, 
and told me a story of a man of that name that 
pleased me. Are you the young man who ruined 
himself for the people ? " 

" I certainly tried to keep the mills open, for I 
think strikes cause unheard-of misery to the 
women and children." 

"Then we are friends," he cried, taking his 
hand. " I think the suspicion thrown upon your 
action by the strike committee absurd. Tell me 
how it came about." 

"My boy," said the artist two hours after- 
wards, when he had gathered most of the par- 
ticulars of his life from their conversation. 
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"Why trouble yourself as to creeds? What 
think you weighs heaviest in God's scales, words 
or deeds ? It is to live that men are here, not to 
grovel through the world anxious for the present 
and fearful of the future." 

" But one must have some certain principles, a 
sore faith, a religion, to guide all actions." 

" I see that you are a student of theology, and 
have studied many beliefs and systems of re^ 
ligion. Can you tell me the real difference 
between them ? " 

" They are so many and diversified. ..." 

" Pardon me, there is no real difference, they 
are all the same. The mythology of the ancients 
is as rational as that of this enlightened age. 
Gautama and Mahomet were as wise as the 
Pope or Archbishop of Canterbury are : for in 
diis matter all men are equally ignorant. But 
the ethics, the truly divine principles of right 
and wrong are the same whether we worship 
Odin, propitiate Jupiter, or bow to the Christian 
God. Do right, and it will be well with you. 
Do wrong, and, so surely as our earth spins on 
its axis, that wrong will be avenged. What 
more would you ? Why dream of Walhalla, of 
Paradise, when our reward is here? Of that 
future bom of dread of death 1 know, nor care, 
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naught. It is the duty of every true man to 
live aright, and fear nothing. The cowardly and 
ignorant erect altars to unknown gods." 

"Yet all people acknowledge a God. The 
belief in a divinity is universal." 

"It is bom of the certainty of death, and of 
the fear of evil doers, for all gods are revengeful, 
but may be propitiated — ^presumably that priests 
may live. Men err, and ask to be forgiven. 
Does Nature pardon those who break her laws ? 
Never. Then will this all-wise designer thus 
rudely break his plan ? My friend, faith created 
by fear, and termed religion, is the most potent 
ruling force ever designed. The rule of the 
priest has bolstered despots on their thrones, 
purged nations of their dreams of liberty, and 
ground more wealth from the workers than even 
your rapacious class. Sheltered by the unassail- 
able sanctity of the pulpit, they rule dumb 
millions by their fears, but the grand progress 
of our race towards the light of truth is not to 
be stayed, either by priest, or potentate. The 
human mind expands, the old era vanishes 
before the new, and leaves us still facing on- 
ward." 

" My case exactly. Thus have I been ruled 
for years." 
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" Listen to me, Norton. I scoff not at religion 
and the faithful, because my heart is at enmity 
with all that the world regards as pure and true ; 
but because I believe men may be ruled by their 
nobler nature, instead of by their fears. The 
ability to distinguish between right and wrong 
is as universal as the desire to worship. It is 
instinct in man and beast. To it would I appeal, 
for it is nobler to do right for right's sake than 
for love or fear of a myth. If a man does wrong 
let him suffer for it as a man, not sneak, like a 
whipped cur, to obtain the consolations provided 
by the priest. There is but one creed for men. 
The fundamental principle of all faiths, un- 
obscured by superstition, or tawdry ritual : the 
religion of right and wrong." 

"A very beautiful idea, but men are weak." 

" Will they become stronger by pandering to 
their weakness ? " 

"No, but is it possible to define right and 
wrong to the satisfaction of all ? " 

"All men are entitled to equal rights, there- 
fore, if 1 encroach upon the just right of my 
brother, I do wrong and sin. Think carefully, and 
you will be unable to discover any act of sin which 
is not a violation of a fellow-creature's rights." 

"Thus to live is life's problem." 
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Chapter I 

The World 



Click, dink, went the foils as they flashed in 
the sunlight ; then the rasp of a warded thrust, 
and a pause as the quick riposte went home. 
The foiled fencer, laughing musically, stepped 
lightly back, and removing his mask, said with 
a pleasant smile, " Bravo ! The pupil excels 
the master." 

He stood for a moment, where the sunshine, 
streaming through the top light, made a golden 
patch upon the bare floor, with the button of 
his foil resting on the ground, and the mask in 
his left hand. The close-fitting leather jacket 
displayed his broad shoulders and deep chest. 
His head was thrown back, his blue eyes glit- 
tered with pleasure. The sunlight danced upon 
the golden hair that curled closely round his 
forehead, and upon his regular, clear-cut features. 
Excited by healthy exercise his handsome, refined 
fece wore a bold, reckless look well suited to it. 
He stepped from the sunshine, and flinging aside 
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his foil, mask, and jacket, donned a soiled blue 
smock. With a weary expression he turned 
towards the easel. A grave earnest man with 
sad blue eyes, and grim determined - looking 
square jaws beneath the points of his thick 
blonde moustache. 

Now was noticeable the unsuccessful appear- 
ance of both artist and studio. When Arthur 
Westall lounged with a pipe in his mouth, gay 
in manner, and entertaining in conversation, the 
air of neglect and dilapidation added to the im- 
pression of "Bohemian" ease. But the dust 
upon piles of unsaleable and "rejected" pictures 
told a diflferent story, when the same man bent 
his grave determined face upon the canvas on 
his easel. There, on every hand, was the 
history of the long struggle through which 
every man, who would fciin be great in art or 
literature, must pass to triumph, or a pauper's 
grave. 

His friend returned to the studio from an 
inner room, where he had evidently indulged 
in an elaborate toilet. " Why, Arthur, what is 
this? No work to-day." 

" Eh ! By Jove ! I forgot. Fancy such a 
thing being possible. Then away with my garb 
of servitude." Laughing merrily, he struggled 
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out of the smock, and throwing himself into 
a chair, exclaimed with mock despair, " Oh ! 
Jimmy, what can we do to make the place look 
respectable ? " 

James Norton at twenty-five was a youth of 
preternatural gravity, who dressed with con- 
spicuous care and neatness. Solemnly surveying 
the room, he replied with a slight smile, " We 
might refurnish it throughout, but that would 
be a pity, as Miss Nugent wishes to see us as 
we are." 

" Well, Jimmy," said his friend, glancing over 
his pipe at him with a wicked smile, ''I suppose 
the affair is utterly hopeless. It is sad to see a 
young and promising career cut short by matri- 
mony. Remember, a man can only figure three 
times in the first column of the Times. Birth 
and marriage at twenty-five ! You're living too 
hard ; what is there left to look forward to but 
the last section ? " 

" Surely you don't think I am too young to 
many ? " 

" Oh ! no. Besides, it is the besetting weak- 
ness of your class. Really matrimony is an in- 
stitution I have never had time to seriously 
consider. Always regarded it as the occupa- 
tion of sensible people, who are not plagued by 
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art or a mission. Your mission is at an end, I 
fear." 

"Miss Nugent displays as much interest in 
the cause as I do myself." 

" Oh ! yes, I know. I have seen men of my 
craft marry, and within a year become tame 
portrait painters. Women detest the unconven- 
tional. Therefore you see my wife and family 
around you with their feces to the walls. I am 
wedded to my art, and a sorry jade she is. As 
for you, within a year a wife will make you 
regard the things of life in the respectable 
middle-class feshion. Jinuny Norton will no 
longer be allowed to prate upon the rights of 
man, or waste his sustenance in costly experi- 
ments for the elevation of the masses. You'll 
have to be an M.P. like your brother, and protect 
the interests of your class." 

"Never. Surely you have a better opinion 
of me ? " 

*'The mental development of man, like that 
of all other animals, depends entirely upon en- 
vironment. Left in Loads, you would ultimately 
become a selfish, money- grabbing bourgeois. 
With us you would have developed into a 
hopeless cynic, believing in neither God nor 
man, having feiled to discover the former, and 
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learnt too much of the latter. A wife will 
rescue you from all this, and make the fierce 
demagogue of the League a refined, gracious 
gentleman, careless alike of present and future." 

"I have no doubt my marriage will improve 
me. 

" Improve you, man ; it will make you. Every 
other book you read is upon the blessed effect 
of woman's love upon man. I wish some of 
them would experiment upon me, but I'm afraid 
I am too far gone for salvation." 

" Ah ! it is easy to see that you have never 
loved. . . / 

" Excuse me, when a man gets to that phrase 
it is time to change the topic. How I shall miss 
you, old fellow." 

"And I you, Arthur. It hardly seems two 
years since we became acquainted at the little 
inn in Teesdale, yet they are the most eventful 
in my life." 

" Yes, it must be so, for you are not the same 
youth who sat reading for two evenings, without 
speaking a word, in that ftinny little parlour." 

Both laughed, and conversed with lingering 
fegret upon the past. 

Truly Arthur Westall had wrought a wond- 
rous change m the rough, half-educated lad he 
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had found in possession of the only parlour of 
his favourite moorland inn two years before. It 
was he who guided his darkened mind to the 
only true religion — the noble religion of right 
and wrong. Arthur Westall lived his sermons, 
rarely preaching them. No man or woman could 
stand before his face and say, " You have wronged 
me.'' Many might have blessed him for kindness 
done by stealth, at which he would have laughed 
scornfully. He was a strong man, and feared 
not in his untried strength. He might have 
said with truth, I made this man, but he had 
lived too long in the world to keep his philo- 
sophy free from cynicism. " Another man lost, 
another career marred by a woman," thought he, 
smiling upon his friend, who recounted eagerly 
the days that were done. 

Thus they chatted, in the sunshine of that 
glorious morning, as young men do of truth and 
justice. Boldly assailing ancient faiths, and 
projecting schemes which would have made 
history, and will, when lion-hearted men be found 
who dare to dare. Where now are those hopes 
of youth ? Lost in that valley of dry bones, the 
wisdom of age begat of failure. 

There was a sound of carriage wheels, followed 
by a knock at the outer door, which Norton 
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hastened : to open, for the bachelor household 
was unencumbered by servants. Aroused to 
energy by such an unusual occurrence as the 
advent of a lady, Westall made a spasmodic 
attempt to tidy the studio. He flicked the 
tobacco ash off the carpet with a handkerchief, 
threw his working blouse behind a canvas, and 
was surprised in the act of hiding pipes, and 
several empty bottles in the waste paper basket. 
A tall elegant girl entered with his friend, 
followed by a grave and stately gentleman dressed 
in the height of fashion. Westall paused with 
three bottles under his arm, and a handful of 
pipes. The absurdity of the situation made 
even him blush. The young man and the lady 
laughed merrily at the contretemps, but the 
gentleman fixed his eyeglass in his eye, and 
gazed haughtily upon him. " When some men 
are single they live very much at their ease, I 
fear, Mr Nugent," said the artist, calmly deposit- 
ing his burden in the basket, and advancing to be 
introduced. 

"You cannot imagine the excitement this 
honour has caused in our humble household, 
Miss Nugent," he said, bowing before her. 

"What jolly quarters you have," she replied, 
glancing round the studio, "and how I shall 
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enjoy my visit if you will let me look at all those 
pictures. That is why I insisted upon calling 
in the morning." 

The truth was that her father would not 
waste fashionable hours upon such a call, but it 
sounded pretty. 

"What an extremely handsome man," she 
thought. 

The artist's eyes wandered over her fece as 
the conversation drifted to the topics of polite 
society. Black hair and large blue eyes proclaimed 
her nationality. Pretty, winsome, but decidedly 
self-willed, and a strong will too, thought he. Again 
and again his eyes wandered back to her, the 
artistic habit of observation being strong. Well 
might Norton be so childishly happy, for the 
love of so fair a woman was a prize indeed. He 
watched them as they stood at the other end of 
the studio, where he had led her upon some 
transparent excuse, that he might enjoy her 
society alone. 

Her father sat stiffly in his chair, treating all 
attempts to engage him in conversation with 
polite disdain. With even greater indiflFerence 
to his presence, Westall lounged in a corner of 
the settee, studying her gracefiil movements with 
admiration. Sometimes their eyes met, and those 
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big blue eyes returned his gaze with an expres- 
sion that he longed to depict, but could not 
understand. 

" Now, Jim," she said, " you must entertain 
poor papa while I see every one of the pictures. 
You know how I love art." 

Norton did not, and being more truthful than 
polite, he said so. 

" You pretend to be interested in me, and don't 
know that. Mr Westall, you shall be my judge." 

It was a pleasant task ; it was years since he 
had suffered at the hands of so fair a critic. 
The easel and canvas screened them from view. 
A careful chaperon would have noticed that Miss 
Nugent bestowed more looks of admiration upon 
the artist than his work. His was a versatile 
genius; she admired his genre work, made apt 
but cutting remarks upon his studies of the 
classic, indulged in ecstacies over his groups of 
fisherfolk, gazed with mournful silence upon his 
graphic scenes of poverty and toil, and passed 
his portraits with a glance. Great was his 
delight at such qualified appreciation, which 
simply proved how accurately she had read his 
character. 

"This I call Jim's picture, for it is his con- 
ception. Ah ! you must see this, Mr Nugent." 
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He sauntered round the easel, followed by 
Norton, who was by no means sorry for the 
opportunity: It was a work twenty years before 
its time, for the realistic school had yet to come, 
and now probably lies mouldering in some dark 
comer. 

"We call it 'Mammon's slave,'" said the artist 
sadly, "and it was rejected everywhere, except 
in the little colliery village where it was 
painted." 

In the dull grey morning light the night shift 
passed wearily up the narrow dirty road of the 
pit row, with grave faces and bowed heads. In 
their midst, upon a rough stretcher, was carried 
a crushed and bleeding man. Men of the day 
shift, paused to learn who the victim was, as 
they hastened to the pit brow. While from the 
squalid cottages, pale - faced, anxious women, 
mothers and wives, rushed out to know whose 
bread winner was snatched from them. 

Merely a vulgar incident. The sequel of a 
weak prop, or some sinful economy of a rapacious 
coal owner. 

" Very sad, very sad," remarked Mr Nugent, 
" but I understand the men are paid for the risk. 
The scene is too harrowing to the feelings, I 
have always understood the province of the fine 
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arts to be that of amusement, not ... Eh! 
instruction. As you were remarking, James," 
he continued, sauntering back to his easy chair, 
'4 think Charles, with his radical tendencies, 
would stand a good chance in one of the in- 
dustrial towns. Of course I should prefer him 
to represent BaUycrooky, but the election expenses 
would be too heavy." 

The artist smiled grimly. Miss Nugent 
flushed sUghtly. ^' Tell me why you painted it," 
she said. 

"It was during the pitmen's great strike 
eighteen months ago, and we hoped it would 
excite some feeling of pity for the men who risk 
their lives for bread, and to swell the vast fortune 
of their masters. But, when a man has to pay 
thirty shillings a ton for coal, he cares little for 
human suffering. Therefore, it has never been 
exhibited except in that very village, where 
women wept, and strong men raved in then- 
bonds of servitude. It is nothing to the selfish 
worldling, it is an unpleasant reminder to the 
pious money-grubbing middle class, but to those 
men it was the fearsome fate that stalked night 
and day in their midst. There is picturesque 
pathos when the fisher's boat comes not to the 
little haven among the hills : there is nothing in 
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this scene but hideous misery. It is crude — 
vulgar — inartistic/' 

" But you have not told me why you painted 
it." 

He glanced at her keenly, did ever man see 
such pitying eyes before, as she gazed on his 
picture. "Your brother hopes to fight the 
labourer's battle in the House," he replied ; 
" Jim devotes his life and fortune to the same 
cause, I have nothing but my brush. Have 
you ever noted that the art of the old masters 
was almost entirely dedicated to the cause of 
religion, and their works must have contributed 
greatly to its success among the cultured. In 
the same spirit I dedicate my brush to the cause 
of enslaved humanity. Religion has played upon 
men's fears for eighteen centuries and brought 
forth charity. We will call upon the nobler 
nature of mankind and win justice." 

" Now I know from whom Jim has obtained 
his fearful ideas upon everything," she cried, 
smiling. 

" Few men have suflFered more from religion 
than your future husband. Miss Nugent. No- 
thing but his keen intellect, and honest nature 
has led him to the truths of our present and 
future." 
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" I wish," she said lightly, " his ideas were a 
little more respectable." 

Never did idol fall more suddenly from its 
pedestal than Miss Nugent did, in the artist's 
estimation, as she uttered those words. 

" Respectable," he cried almost fiercely, with 
flashing eyes and moustache bristling with wrath. 
How delightfully fine he looks, thought she, 
regarding him with an amused smile. ^'I beg 
your pardon," he continued with a humble smile, 
*' latter day saviours of society are so desperately 
in earnest. Nothing is so objectionable to the 
rush light of respectability as the truth." 

She regarded him with the same curiosity as 
she would have inspected a novelty in millinery ; 
and at that opportune moment her father arose 
to go. Norton was to accompany them to lunch 
at Lord Ballycrash's. 

" I much wonder, James," remarked Mr Nugent, 
as his hired carriage proceeded to the house of 
his exalted relative, " that you should live with 
such a man as Mr Westall. I am informed that 
he is well known as a person whose opinions are 
dangerous to society, and ought to be treated as 
such." 

*' Arthur Westall's politics coincide with those 
of Charles and myself, and I would all men were 
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as honourable, high-minded, and pure as he 



IS. 



II 



" An estimable character, no doubt," yawned 
Mr Nugent. 

" Likely to bore one, I imagine," added his 
daughter languidly. 

"Westall is the joUiest, happiest, noblest 
fellow in England," cried Norton enthusiastically. 
" I would trust him with my all." 

" Don't," growled Mr Nugent. 

"An amusing girl," reflected the artist, as he 
commenced work. " Jim is a lucky fellow. Oh ! 
love, the heritage of youth, if I were only young 
again Fd fall in love, and ... Eh! fall out 
again." 
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The moonlight that flooded the valley of the 
Ure fell with charitable vagueness upon Son- 
ford Court. The marriage of its owner to the 
beautifid Irish heiress had proved but a pause 
in its fallen fortunes, for her tenants had since 
developed a reprehensible prejudice against rent. 
At the end of the lawn, by the gentle flowing 
stream, a party of ladies and gentlemen had 
gathered upon aquatic pleasure intent. 

" It is my fixed intention to go in the canoe," 
said Amy Nugent. 
" It is too dangerous," replied her brother. 
" So I select Mr Westall as my crew, since 
he is the only person who has not capsized it." 
'^ But . . ." remonstrated her brother. 
"But it is nothing to you, Charles. You'll 
let me go, I know, Jim ? " 

"Of course, if you wish it. Amy," said Norton, 

in tones of regret. " Arthur is not likely to 

forget the precious charge confided to his skill." 

The girl was unnaturally eager and excited ; 

her brother tugged his moustache viciously as 
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he watched her. Westall lounged against the 
boat-house, smoking with the utmost indiflference. 
" The boat is safer," he said. 

"How extremely ungracious of you to say 
so," she cried, with a forced laugh. " Won't 
you even assist me?" 

" I beg your pardon," he exclaimed, flinging 
away the cigar as he hastened to steady the 
canoe while she entered it. His face was pale, 
he did not even glance at her. She trembled at 
his touch, as he arranged the wraps about her. 

"Now, then, paddle oflF, Arthur," shouted 
Norton from the skiflF, "or we shall run into 
you in this indistinct light." 

With strong steady strokes he sent their frail 
bark rushing up the silvery stream, leaving be- 
hind a long gleaming streak, with concentric 
circles where his paddle had dipped. The 
merry voices of the party in the boat grew 
soft and echoing, soon their laughter sounded 
vaguely in the distance. She sat in silence, 
with her pale face averted, watching their rapid 
progress. On they sped, past the twinkling lights 
in the houses of Pullhurst ranged along the hill 
above them. The weird music of the water 
swirling under Pullhurst Bridge smote their 
ears. He glanced at the long line of dark 
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cayeraous arches, and the stream eddying swiftly 
beneath them. The strokes gradually quickened, 
until with a rush they shot into darkness. For 
a moment the surging waters rocked their light 
craft gently as they splashed against the sides of 
the arch. Then onward, like a flash, they sped 
oyer the moon-lit stream, and Amy, looking 
back, saw the massiye moss-coyered piers, the 
heayy castellated parapet towering and black in 
the moonlight. The sparkling rippling water 
yanishing beneath their dark shadow, and the 
hillside beyond big and luminous in the sheeny 
light, with the lights of the little town like 
stars upon its summit. The trees gleaming 
with a silyery-grey foliage, throwing fantastic 
silhouettes upon meadows bathed in a dia- 
phanous sea of mist. The scene passed away 
like a glimpse of a fairyland, yague, mysterious, 
with grotesque shadows and scintillating reflec- 
tions exaggerated by the pellucid flood of light. 
Plying the paddle yigorously he urged the canoe 
rapidly on its course. The banks on either side 
were high, the trees met overhead, the enchant- 
ing yision vanished suddenly from their gaze. 

Onward they sped noiselessly over the dark 
water. Sudden glittering rays shot through the 
heavy foliage above, illuminating for a moment 
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the ruffled stream, then all was dark again. The 
warm air was sweet with the fragrance of the 
woods. There was rhythm in the gentle rustle 
of the leaves above, melodious music in the purl- 
ing of the water cleft by their prow. Ever and 
anon she caught a glimpse of her companion. 
He sat erect in the stem, taking long sweeping 
strokes as he gazed silently ahead. Again the 
pace increased, with a rush they rounded a tree- 
covered eyot, and shot into a long open reach. 
Placing the paddle across his knees, he bent 
forward with his elbows upon the gunwales, and 
resting his chin on his hand, gazed up the stream 
with eyes kindling with pleasure. 

The canoe drifted on a sheet of smooth water, 
which gleamed like a mirror. The low grass- 
covered banks stretched like lawns, from the 
brink of the river, to the woods on either side. 
High in the vaulted heavens the full moon shed 
a flood of radiance upon coppice and hill, meadow 
and stream. It silvered the tree-tops, and stream- 
ing between them, flung long glistening bars of 
pale clear light upon the effulgent sward. The 
stream, gliding imperceptibly round the dark 
tree-covered eyot, vanished in its black shadows. 
It flowed from ethereal light, a pure silver stream, 
to vanish in Stygian darkness. Around them 
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land, water, and air blended in lustrous glamour. 
Their bark floated in ether ; they looked down 
upon the earth. The broad leaves of the water- 
lilies were like bronze plates suspended in a 
diaphanous vapour. The crystal drops which 
fell from the paddle blade caused ever-widening 
cycles in the depths of a fathomless flood of 
silvery light far beneath them. There was a 
profound silence ; oblivious of her presence, his 
thoughts wandered far from earthly things. 
There was a perfect calm, the earth spirit 
slumbered, while the pale orb of night watched 
silently over all. 

But she sat motionless and silent, half-con- 
scious of the beauty of the scene, for her heart 
was raging against her fate. Amy Nugent, cold 
and stately, the well-trained pleasure-loving child 
of the world, had risen up in defiance against 
family and society. He sat there unconscious 
of her presence ; this painter, whose income would 
not pay her dressmaker's bill for a year, but for 
whom ... A thousand wild thoughts rushed 
through her brain as she gazed upon him. She 
bent slightly forward with her head thrown back, 
a few wild tresses had been blown over her little 
red boating cap during their rapid passage. Her 
blue eyes were fixed upon his face with an ex- 
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pression which had never shone in them before. 
He shifted his position slightly, and turned his 
head towards her dreamily. Their eyes met, 
each read the other's secret. The recluse artist 
flushed nervously, his acquaintance of woman's 
wilful ways being scanty, and said with ill-feigned 
carelessness, " We have been dreaming." 

"Indeed, then tell me of your dream," she 
replied, with easy self-possession, that filled him 
with admiration. 

"It is before you. Ah! if man could but 
paint Nature in such a mood. But art is an 
ungrateful mistress. Miss Nugent, the pleasures 
of youth, the duties of manhood, and the rest of 
age must all be sacrificed too often in vain. See 
the stream, gliding by without a ripple on its 
surface, flowing like our lives from the vague 
mysterious past into the dark unfathomable 
future. From whence and whither wending? 
Thus I dream and sigh for a wasted past. But 
I bore you, a sure sign of age. Let us find the 
laggards of our party." 

''How selfish of you not to listen to my 
dream." 

" But I know of whom you have been dream- 
ing," he replied, with a careless laugh, which 
jarred upon her strangely. 
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" You are wrong, for, strange to say, I have 
not been dreaming of my lover, as a correctly- 
trained girl should, but of the past. I too look 
down the stream of life upon a wasted existence, 
and am weary of empty pleasure, of tiresome 
social ambitions. Two months ago my only idea 
in life was to marry a rich man, and now, on the 
verge of the conventional fulfilment of my destiny, 
my eyes are opened. For, in spite of an educated 
mercenary nature, and the clearest instructions of 
the family as to my duty, I love another, more- 
over, a poor man. Mr Norton is your friend, 
you must save him and . . . and me, Arthur." 

" He is my friend." 

"Ah! you must persuade him to break our 
engagement, for I cannot, dare not, ask for my 
release . . . My father and . . . Oh, pity me, 
before you condemn us to a life of misery." 

He snatched up the paddle with a smothered 
groan, and sent the canoe wildly over the stream. 
His pale face quivered with excitement, as for one 
brief moment the passion of his life struggled 
with the grim cold philosophy, with which evil 
fate had taught him to smile at life. 

^^ Happiness is but the bud of pain," he said 
coldly, as he ceased paddling, and glanced at her 
with ill-assumed indifference. ^^It is as impos- 
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sible to be perpetually happy as it is to be always 
miserable. Wise men live for the present, making 
the best of both good and evil fortune. There- 
fore, since Jim is my friend, I prefer to let him 
dream." 

" Then this is the philosophy of which I have 
heard in connection with your name. But what 
of me, have I not the honout- to be termed your 
friend ? " 

^^Some people are sufficiently complimentary 
to dignify the practical view I take of life as 
philosophy," he replied, smiling at her sneers. 
"Since you have honoured me by calling me 
your friend, I shall use the privilege of one, 
and say disagreeable things. Tou say this other 
gentleman is poor ; if you are wise you will live 
to thank me for not acceding to your request, 
for no human passion dies quicker than love. 
Your father acts wisely when wishing you to 
marry a wealthy man, well knowing that material 
comfort for life is more advantageous than love 
in a cottage for a year. Really people do a great 
evil by pretending to marry for love. It seems 
to me if husband and wife are decently civil to 
each other, it is unreasonable to desire more." 

She laughed in spite of her agitation, and said, 
"For putting the stern realities of life in the 
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most unmistakable light I think you are un- 
equalled, Mr Westall. It is a pleasure to learn 
wisdom at the feet of so great a sage. Pray, 
what would you do under the circumstances ? 
You would not have me act a lie, I know. The 
. . . the other man knows my feelings, but is 
too great a coward to brave anything for me." 

He caught his breath with a gasp of pain ; she 
laughed vindictively, and in another moment 
would have said far wilder words, but he stopped 
her, saying, sternly, "Miss Nugent, I esteem 
the confidence you have placed in me, but for 
your own sake and my friend's, let our conversa- 
tion cease now. Laugh at my philosophy if you 
will, my duty is as clear to me as yours must be 
to you. If your engagement with my friend is 
broken it must be in an honourable way." 

He spoke harshly, even brutally. She crouched 
in the bows of the canoe gazing at him as if 
dazed ; but he never looked at her again. 

Fool that he was to prate of a philosophy he 
dare not practise. From that night a strange 
sickness came upon him. He left Sonford Court 
the next day, haggard and suffering, to drag him- 
self back to his studio a changed man. ^ For work 
is the anaesthetic of mental pain. 
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It was a most charming wedding. Never was a 
bridegroom more happy and gallant, never a 
bride so dignified and self-possessed. Mr Nugent 
gave his daughter away with gracious condescen- 
sion. Several titled dowagers witnessed the im- 
posing ceremony, three of the bridesmaids were 
of the purple, while the happy villagers cheered 
until they were hoarse. The grandeur of the 
affair so overcame John Thomas Norton, Esquire, 
M.P. for East Loads, that he waxed quite affec- 
tionate towards his prodigal younger brother. 
To be sure the obtrusive presence of that 
gentleman, at times, threatened to disturb the 
grave dignity of the proceedings, while the 
elaborate details of the bridegroom's youth, with 
which he favoured the company, shocked the 
genteel family to whom he had become allied. 
The Dowager Countess of Buxbon was in- 
expressibly disgusted by the loudness with which 
the horny-handed son of toil glorified his class, 
while the "Yorkshire back kitchen" remini- 
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scences brought Mr Nugent's eyeglass from his 
eye with a click of astonishment. 

For six fleeting but joyous moons James Norton 
dreamed. 

They returned to England to assist his brother- 
in-law's candidature for the representation of 
Blighton. For three weeks, in that dirty Midland 
town, they laboured to fevourably impress the free 
and independent voters with the importance of 
their duty. He insisted that the contest should 
be conducted on their side without bribery, but 
there were mysterious items in the election 
accounts which sorely tried his shrewdness. 
Orators came from the League and the Man- 
chester Association, while John Thomas Norton, 
M.P., plunged headlong into the combat and 
won the hearts of the homy-handed. But the 
candidate's sister proved their most valuable 
partisan, and raised a strong party in their favour 
among the wives and mothers. Never before 
had the Blighton public been edified by such an 
exhibition of political morality and pure motives. 
Iron masters and mill owners sat, cheek by jowl, 
with Trade Union delegates upon the platforms, 
while non-conformist ministers harangued with 
the vicar in the chair. The recording angel, in 
the guise of the local press, shed gentle tears of 
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joy, perchance fostered by champagne, over the 
dawn of a millennial era. 

"There are several little things you must 
take charge of for us next session/' said the 
M.P. for East Loads, with a suggestive wink, as 
he parted from his new colleague, after victory 
had crowned the banners of the people's party. 
" The Mersey Oceanic want an increased subsidy, 
and I'll see that you are in the swim." 

The people's representative murmured his 
heartfelt thanks, and the high-minded politician 
from Loads hastened back to his mills and 
hands. 

It is upon a question of principle that a 
gentleman invariably proves his superiority to 
the commonality. If James Norton had been 
possessed of the slightest spark of gentility, he 
never would have struck out those mysterious 
items from the election costs he had promised 
to pay. Being acquainted with the financial 
position of his wife's family, when her father 
condescended to ask him to make the necessary 
advance, such an action was a despicable outrage. 
" With me this is a matter of principle," he said 
to the indignant member for Blighton, and his 
scandalised father. " I promised you this 
advance with the same pleasure I now make 
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it, but upon the distinct understanding there 
was no bribery. You say it is only five hundred 
pounds. I am glad to hear so, for no doubt you 
will be able to obtain it easily elsewhere." 

Such were the insults with which the parvenu 
handed them his cheque, and actually accepted a 
written acknowledgment of the favour. 

The vulgar ideas and prejudices of the common 
people are rarely eradicated by the enlightening 
influences of genteel society upon a single genera- 
tion. This man had an absurd and boorish 
tenacity for what he chose to designate his 
principles. 

However, it is beneath the dignity of the 
modem novelist to dilate upon anything so 
mundane as matrimonial dissensions. The pre- 
vious school, having exhausted all the incidents 
of ordinary life, have left nothing but the 
psychologic, the picturesque, and the very 
fruitfiil topic of nothing for their humble 
successors. 

The philosophical Westall was wont, when in 
bitter moods, to say, ^^ A man with principles is 
one who elects to swim against the stream of 
life" Never did his favourite disciple and 
admirer fully realise the force of that grim 
truism until, during the discussion of the elec- 
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tion expenses, his wife enquired for the first 
time, "For what do you imagine I married 
you, Mr Norton ? " 

The true artist, literary or pictorial, must 
produce what is in his mind, and can do nothing 
else. Why, or wherefore, no man can truly say. 
Such an impulse overpowered Westall when he 
returned to work after his visit to Sonford Court. 
Vainly did he struggle against a mental incite- 
ment, inexplicable, and, therefore, bordering upon 
the mystic, so abhorrent to his nature. A face 
haunted his mind, and would do so until produced 
by his art. Yet strange it was that the features 
eluded his mental grasp, haunting him, vague and 
indistinct, as the recollections of a dream. Never 
did the production of a picture give him more 
pleasure, as he gradually felt the way with his 
brush to the realisation of his ideal. Once more 
Amy Nugent gazed at him, her hair stirred by 
the breeze, her eyes. . . . Oh ! fool, fool, he 
hid the canvas, as if it was the damning evidence 
of a crime. Then his imagination was freed, and 
in the practise of his craft he enjoyed remarkable 
success. Men said that at last he had come to 
his senses. The ''preraphaelite brotherhood" 
had wearied the world, when Westall first for- 
sook grim realism and painted something pretty. 
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After fat babies and pretty girls, nothing delights 
the British public more than young men and 
maidens in the gloaming. Love is a universal 
pastime which never loses its charm, and love 
stories in paint and printing ink recall past, and 
enliven, present dreams. Brethren of the brush 
grinned behind their pipes and exchanged covert 
winks when they stood before his first love story, 
but the unreasoning public appreciated, and one, 
more foolish than his fellows, actually bought it. 
Great was the joy in Tite Street over the action 
of that fool. Westall laughed loudest, and said 
he wanted the money, but they who knew him 
were certsdn that the mischievous youth with the 
bow had done his worst. 

It was a dull November morning. The fire 
blazed merrily in the wide fireplace of the studio. 
The studio itself had undergone great alterations, 
since its owner had achieved sufficient popularity 
to bring visitors to his door. It was a gloomy day, 
but although unable to work, he sat before the 
easel with a pallet on his thumb and an idle brush 
in his hand. Resting his feet upon the lower 
cross-bar of the easel, with his chair tilted back, 
he gazed through the wreaths of tobacco smoke 
at the picture. It was his masterpiece, and when 
certain of remaining uninterrupted, he occasion- 
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ally looked at it, and wondered how it had been 
achieved. 

Then, looking at it with a slight smile, he felt 
himself cured of the absurd infatuation by that 
unfailing remedy, hard work. It pleased him to 
note where the lines of age would furrow that 
fair face, and picture it when the nose became 
hooked oyer withered lips, and the chin would 
protrude beneath the toothless jaws. Such is 
beauty. He laughed, and felt convinced that he 
only kept the picture as a curious work of art. 

There was a sound of footsteps in the passage. 
He listened for an instant, they were unmistak- 
able, although unheard for a long year. Tossing 
his palette and brushes aside, without a thought, 
he sprang to the door and flung it open. 

" My boy, how are you ? " 

Their hands clasped, they smiled gladly in each 
other's faces, for the two men were more than 
brothers. He drew him into the room, and 
placing his hands on his shoulders, gazed at him 
long in silence. Norton was faultlessly dressed, 
slightly bronzed, with his moustache pointed like 
a trooper's. He had improved immensely in ap- 
pearance ; that was all. Suppressing a sigh, 
Westall thrust him into a chair, and with merry 
words of welcome, placed the cigar box and de- 
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canters before him. He sat down gaily with his 
hat tilted over his eyes, then the smile vanished 
from his face, leaving an expression of weariness 
and dejection. 

^^ Ah ! what a pleasure it is to be here again. 
Why, this is my old chair ! " 

" Yes, we have kept it dusted ready for you." 

" Ah ! " he said in tones of childish gratifica- 
tion. " Now let me look at you after all these 
months. Why, Arthur, how you have altered. 
The golden fleece is flecked with grey, and you 
look worried. Yet you are now a successful man." 

"Pooh! you forget that at my age a year's 
wear and tear makes a noticeable difference." 

"Well, it is jolly to be here once again. 
We've settled down at last, so you will see me 
often. I wish you would let me have a corner 
here." 

■ 

" With pleasure, but is it not a strange request 
for a newly married man to make ? " 

He smiled grimly, and replied, "Sooner or 
later truth will come out. My wife very quickly 
enlightened me as to why she married. I am 
sufficiently vulgar-minded to wish my wife to love 
me instead of my money. I am of the people, 
she of the purple. Neither of us is likely to 
forget it." 
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" Jim, you are talking nonsense. I supp 
you have just had your first tifF. " 

" Arthur, I am utterly miserable, and can 
nothing before me but misery. During the f 
week of our honeymoon she told me that 
loved another man. Her father forced her i 
this marriage, and she can just tolerate me if 
has her own way. Her own way ! " He spn 
to his feet and paced the floor savagely. ^' i 
flirted with every man we met, gambled at ev 
table and racecourse. . . . Good God, whai 
this ? '' 

He stopped suddenly before the picture, ; 
glared at it like a wild beast. Westall's 1 
was ashen pale, his lips trembled. Control! 
himself with an effort, he replied calmly, * 
portrait of your wife upon which I 
working." 

" She never looked like that at me," he { 
hoarsely, as he placed his hand upon the e; 
to steady himself. "No . . . that is a 1 
glance." 

He noted the boating cap, the wild expresj 
of her eyes, and a thought froze him to the he 
Staggering backwards, he cast a piteous glauc 
his companion, no longer a friend. 

*^You like it not," said Westall calmly 
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he approached the canvas. " Good, it is a very 
indifferent work." 

Picking up a scraper he drew it down the 
centre of the picture. He stood with his back 
towards him, his left hand was in his pocket, and 
he appeared unconcerned. But he bit his lip, 
and his face quivered with pain. 

"The eyes, the eyes," cried Norton savagely, 
advancing towards him. 

Again and again the scraper rasped across the 
canvas. Then he shuffled back to his seat, and 
gulped down half a tumbler of whisky. 
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Chapter IV 

The student of our social evolution will observe 
that, as each new theory of progress is demon- 
strated, it is hailed by the extreme section of 
thinkers as the panacea — the last bite of the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge. Accepted in its 
hypothetic state, it is gradually proven by its 
failure, and the substratum of truth is revealed. 
Thus is human knowledge delved, and, like gold, 
made the more appreciable by the diflSculties 
besetting the operation. About this time it 
dawned upon the political economists of that 
period that man is not a machine. Having 
formulated a beautiful system from existing 
conditions, and codified the natural laws of 
society, as then developed, with remarkable 
accuracy, to their own intense satisfaction, 
much to their chagrin human progress did not 
stop. The belauded " captains of industry," the 
petty laws of supply and demand, the division of 
profits, and relations of capital to labour, in- 
structed, but failed to satisfy. Then mankind 
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witnessed the advent of another heaven-born 
idea — co-operation. To-day we find the theory, 
which was to have redeemed enslaved humanity, 
while greatly increasing thrift has proved more 
advantageous in the case of capital than labour. 
Thus slowly has the truth been borne in upon 
us, that the human race is comprised of in- 
dividuals — the most selfish of the quadrumana 
species. 

James Norton was known, in obscure political 
circles, as an eccentric young man of moderate 
fortune and immoderate views. His small, but 
well carried out, experiment in profit-sharing 
had brought to him the notoriety conveyed by 
ridicule. Conducted at a time when trade was 
at its highest point of inflated prosperity, its 
failure was safely foretold, and, but for a stroke 
of rare good fortune in the disposal of mill and 
plant, die rash seeker for truth would have 
suffered serious financial loss. Although re- 
garding the capitalist as a necessary evil to be 
disposed of at the earliest opportunity, he forth- 
with became a convert to the scheme which 
would make all men capitalists. The noble 
work of M. Godin of Guise, and organisations 
of a similar nature, pleased his fancy and deter- 
mined him to do likewise. Mrs Norton regarded 
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such work with unqualified disgust, which she 
displayed upon every opportunity. Realising 
that so practical a philosopher could not expect 
credence in his own house, he occupied a writing- 
table in the corner of his friend's studio. There 
he sat every day, until a late hour, maturing his 
plans, conducting a voluminous correspondence, 
and writing articles for newspapers without the 
customary honorarium, thereby causing loss to 
the members of the fourth estate, for the cor- 
respondence fiend was then in its infancy. 

" Do you remember Swale ? " 

" Yes, decent looking fellow with long yellow 
hair and eyeglasses." replied his friend. 

"I've asked him to assist me in this 
affair." 

'* Indeed, I have always understood him to be 
a very unreliable person, especially in financial 
matters." 

" I am surprised that you should listen to such 
vulgar scandal. I hope you will not object to 
his presence here." 

" Oh, no ! I have nothing to lose." 

" Glad to hear it, my wife objected to him so 
strongly that she would not sit down to dinner 
with him." 

" Confound it, Jim, do you actually expect 
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your wife to entertain such persons as Haldane 
Swale." 

"Hear the democrat speak." 

"The mere fact that I am a democrat does 
not impel me to associate with every penny-a 
liner who lives upon the cause. The fellow 
has not sufficient brains for journalism so he lives 
by his wits as a paid agitator. You are quite 
able to take care of yourself, but you can hardly 
expect Mrs Norton to associate with such a 
person." 

" Talking of Mrs Norton reminds me that she 
is very much grieved that all my respectable 
bachelor friends have forsaken me. You always 
have engagements when I invite you to dinner, 
so to-night I shall come here at six o'clock and 
carry you off by force." 

Sooner or later it must be, so Westall accepted 
the inevitable graciously. 

"Good morning, my dear sir," said Hal- 
dane Swale effusively, " Good morning to 
you, Mr Westall, I believe we have met 
before." 

" We have met. How are you ? " 

" Well, sir, very well. There are few workers 
in the cause who do not know the name of Arthur 
Westall." The confounded insolent snob he 
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added in his own mind as that gentleman turned 
to his easel. 

"Sit down, Swale," said his employer, "and 
tell us the news. My friend is as interested in 
the affair as we are." 

Mr Swale devoutly hoped he was not. He 
was a long gaunt man, with a showy head, who 
loved to hear himself talk. Having accepted a 
cigar he sat down, and ruminated on the end of 
it for a few minutes. 

" According to your wish I have placed the 
idea before representatives of most of the trade 
unions," he said, "and find that our fears were 
well founded. To attempt such an experiment in 
any field of organised labour in this country means, 
that we shall have to meet the opposition of com- 
bined labourers as well as that of capital. It is 
manifestly futile to make the attempt in any of 
the smaller industries, for by so doing we lose the 
force of the demonstration, besides placing our- 
selves at the mercy of combinations easily formed 
in the more unimportant trades. Under these 
circumstances one naturally turns to the United 
States of America, the intelligent citizens of 
which are ever anxious to encourage such a 
noble work as this. Accordingly 1 consulted 
Brennan of the Knights of Labour, and have 
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flickering fire light. She sat in the depths of 
an easy chair with a screen in her hand to shield 
her fece from the flames. " I've brought an old 
friend to dine with us, Amy," said her husband. 

Rising slowly, she placed the screen on the 
chair, and said, as she turned towards them, 
" Mr Westall, I believe, although it is quite a 
year since we have met." 

He was giddy with excitement as he bowed 
before her, and experienced a pang of bitter 
disappointment that her remembrance of him 
should be doubtfril. But it steadied his nerves, 
and added to his knowledge the fact that in 
matters of the heart women are not such fools 
as men. 

As he had feared, he was the only guest, but 
she played the part of hostess very prettily, and 
Norton was in excellent spirits. 

^' I am afraid you find us rather dull," he said 
cheerfully, as they sat over the wine. "We 
generally have some one staying here to prevent 
us from quarrelling, you know, but the supply 
of relatives has suddenly run short. However, 
don't run away too early, there's a good fellow." 

He found it rather pleasant as they sat round 
the drawing-room fire together; far more con- 
genial than a lonely pipe in his studio. Mrs 
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Norton was delightfully entertaining with the 
most witty small talk, retailed in a bewitching 
manner. She was dressed in a soft grey dress 
— no man with a heart could have grudged the 
modiste's bill — her hair was coiled upon her 
shapely head, and decorated with a single red 
flower. In the shadow of the screen her violet 
eyes flashed and ruby lips smiled, filling the 
artist with strange yearnings. He sat there 
enthralled by the witchery of her eyes, and 
mentally abused himself for the scruples which 
had caused him such a loss, as he sighed for the 
days that were done. 

A card was handed to Norton. 

" Now really, this is provoking. The cause, 
Arthur. I trust you will excuse me for a few 
minutes, Mrs Norton." 

She bowed in silence, and when he had left 
the room her manner changed. Tossing the 
screen aside, she turned her face towards him, 
and said, ^^ You cannot imagine the interest with 
which I have watched your rise to feme. The 
of you becoming a painter of love scenes 



amuses me." 



^^ It amuses me also." 

" Why do you paint such things ? Not for 
money, I am sure." 
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He flushed beneath her glance, and replied, 
"At all events, I sold them for coin of the 
realm." 

Both gazed into the fire for a few minutes 
in silence. " I believe you are in love," she said. 

"I am sure of it," he replied, befooled by 
the witchery of her glance. She paused with 
sudden pain, her eyes flashed with angry jealousy; 
then, as if she had determined a course of action, 
she said suddenly, "I have watched your life 
with interest, have you watched mine? Tell 
me. What do you think of your- work, 
Arthur ? " 

He was intoxicated with wild pleasure. For- 
getful of all, he cried, "I was a fool and have 
suffered, and suffer now." 

She laughed softly, her eyes sparkled with 
triumph, she leant back in her chair and glanced 
at him. That glance recalled his senses. He 
bowed his head with a flush of shame, and bend- 
ing forward, gazed into the fire despairingly. 

Fingers lightly caressed his hair, a soft voice 
murmured, "Arthur." He started up with a 
thrill of pleasurable pain, but she, mistaking the 
action, said bitterly, "A year ago the philo- 
sopher scorned to make love to the maiden as 
dishonourable, now . . ." 
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"Amy," he cried, facing her bravely, "you 
know my secret, and knew it then. Did I not 
point out to you the honourable means of can- 
celling your engagement ? Did you doubt me ?" 

" I did not. I attempted to follow the course 
70U pointed out But Mr Norton had lent 
money to my family which could not be repaid, 
and the purchase had to be concluded. 

"The villain, the fool, it was indeed a 

purchase.^' 

" Exactly what my husband says, and being 

tired of his chattel, has the delicacy to inform 

me that he thinks such marriages should not be 

considered binding by law." 

" The blackguard," he muttered between his 
teeth. 

"Personally I agreed with him," she mur- 
mured. 

Lounging in the depths of her chair, she fixed 
her eyes upon his face and waited anxiously for 
him to speak, but he gazed into the fire and 
twirled his moustache moodily. "There is 
misery on every hand," he said, as if to himself, 
" nothing but shame and misery." 

She shuddered, and sighed hopelessly. 

The Co-operative Weavers of Pennsylvania 
proved an exceedingly costly experiment. Hal*< 
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dane Swale, in far Jeddesburg, spent mone] 
with lavishness in keeping with the magnificenci 
of their ideas. Twenty families from Load 
proved highly expensive labour, and althougl 
most enthusiastic in their desire to becom 
owners of stock, showed little inclination t< 
practice the severe, but necessary virtue c 
economy. Unless these people fulfilled thei 
promise, and allowed a considerable portion o 
their earnings to accumulate, that Norton' 
capital might be gradually withdrawn, th 
scheme was foredoomed to failure. Thei 
came disquieting rumours as to mismanage 
ment, and lastly, direct charges against Swale 
There was nothing for it but go to Pennsyl 
vania at once, or be saddled with the expens 
and ridicule of another failure. It was then tha 
Norton, suddenly finding himself rather presse 
for money, suggested that the house should b 
given up, and his wife should accompany hin: 
This most unreasonable request met with 
distinct refiisal. " My good sir, I married yo 
for such an establishment as this, and have n 
intention of being defrauded." 

*4t is your duty as my wife to accompany me. 

" As your wife I have a right to be consulte 
as to the ordering of our lives.** 
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They had long passed the time when mutual 
taunts, or reproaches had any effect. "You 
haye mistaken your man, madam ; men of my class 
are not accustomed to parley with their wives, 
they expect obedience, and invariably have it." 

" You are also mistaken ; I may inform you 
that ladies are not accustomed to the treatment 
accorded to an upper servant," she retorted, as 
she swept towards the door. 

Sooner or later in such ailairs as this the rude 
temper of a common man will break through his 
assumption of gentility. Thrusting himself be- 
fore her, he seized her roughly by the wrists 
and dragged her savagely across the room. " Sit 
there," he cried fiercely, thrusting her into a 
chair. " Know, once and for all, your tantrums 
are in vain. You shall no longer flout and insult 
me in my own house because your father gave 
you to me as wife for a consideration. Now 
you will obey, for my patience is exhausted. I 
am a common man, a vulgar child of the people, 
and henceforth I will treat you accordingly. An 
upper servant, you fool, an Englishman's wife is 
his slave. You have no legal right to aught 
but such sustenance as I care to alBFord you, no 
redress except I strike you, as like enough I 
shall . . ." 
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The artist stood, where the sunshine streamed 
through the top light, facing an untouched can- 
vas upon his easel. He looked wan and sad, but 
his eyes were bright, and a smile fluttered upon 
his lips, for his mind was far from earthly things. 
Upon the blank expanse of white priming before 
him he mentally depicted a beauteous scene, 
drawing vague curves and lines upon it with a 
stick of charcoal. What a vast future of possi- 
bilities was before that untouched canvas. Upon 
it might be created pathos which would stir 
countless hearts, beauty to kindle light in count- 
less eyes, truth to find its way to countless heads. 
Before it a thousand might stand and gaily laugh, 
or again might flush with patriotic triumph, 
or clench their fists with righteous wrath. 
At such a moment, with mind emancipated 
from technical possibilities, failure seemed 
impossible. Thus he stood enrapt in the 
pleasure of his task, oblivious of all earthly 
things. 

Gradually to his abstracted senses there came 
the knowledge of a presence. Dreamily he 
turned his head, with the charcoal crayon still 
extended in his hand. Its broken fragments fell 
on the floor, leaving a black star in the centre of 
the pure white canvas. 
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'^ Arthur,*^ she murmured in tremulous tones, 
and his last picture was finished 

Soon was the story told. He saw the bruises 
00 her wrists with rage and astonishment, and 
once more those violet eyes were fixed appeal- 
ingly upon his face, as she stood in silence before 
him. Joy chased the look of sorrow from his 
face as the passion, only intensified by long sup- 
pression, burst forth. The fierce lawless spirit 
of strong men and stronger desire arose within 
him. No reason of man, no precept of right 
or wrong, can control the wild passion of love. 
" Wife of my heart," he cried, kneeling at her 
feet, "can you ever forgive me?" 

"Don't kneel to me, Arthur," she said, 
tenderly bending over him. "Stand before 
me, and say if you can risk so much for me. 
Thmk before you dare." 

He sprang to his feet with sparkling eyes, 
and clasped her in his arms. "What care I 
for the laws and expediencies of men, for the 
opinions of those I despise. Dare, my sweet 
one, what would not mortal man dare for such a 
prize. Such a marriage as ours is indeed sacred ; 
it is a marriage of hearts. But, Amy ... my 
darling ... I forget you in my selfish joy. 
Have you thought . . . can you face the . , •" 
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"Don't say that word, Arthur," she cried 
piteously, placing her hand upon his mouth. 
" Rather swear to me, beloved, never to forget 
for whom the sacrifice is made." 

" It is I who have done wrong, sweet wife ; 
but for my foolishness we might have been united 
years ago. But we have no past. The years to 
come are foil of promise, dearest." 

Dreams, dreams. Was ever good bom of 
evil? 
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Arthur Westall paced the pavement before 
the Cafe Imperial anxiously scrutinizing each 
passer-by. It was a chill November morning, 
with a thin mist driving in the wind, but he 
sauntered to and fro with his jacket flapping 
in the breeze, and his hat pulled over his eyes. 
Suddenly his gloomy face brightened, and he 
hastened towards an approaching man. 
" Good morning, Mr Norton." 
" My dear fellow, how are you ? " 
" I am well," he replied, ignoring his extended 
hand. "It is very kind of you to have thus 
answered my request." 

" It is, for I have travelled all night, and have 
not had breakfast. Let us go into this place; 
we can talk while I feed." 

" Well ? " said Norton, as he looked up from 
his plate with a glance of inquiry at the man 
who faced him across the table. 

" What do you mean to do ? " he asked in a 
hoarse whisper. 
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" Nothing," he replied, carelessly, continuinf 
his breakfast. Westall sank back in his sea 
and glared at him. "By the way," he con 
tinned, without noticing him, " perhaps you wil 
be glad to hear that Swale turned out exactl] 
as you prophesied. He bolted the moment 
got to Philadelphia, and has let me in for : 
remarkably sti£F sum. No more pranks witl 
social problems for me, or I shall be penni 
less. What is the matter, man, you don't lool 
happy ? " 

"I trust you have not travelled thus far t( 
chaflF me, Mr Norton," said Westall, recoverinj 
self-possession with an effort. " May I ask whei 
you intend to institute proceedings against . . 
your late wife and myself?" 

" Now really, Arthur, you are unreasonable 
Tou have taken my wife, and I am much obligee 
to you. In fact it is just what I intended yoi 
should do. You fool, I read your secret th< 
moment I saw that picture, so made my strok< 
for freedom. When a man is single he lives a 
his ease, old fellow. I've had a pretty settle 
ment with the old marriage broker Nugent anc 
his son. The old man is within an ace o 
the workhouse, and I mean to see him safel] 
there. The youngster just managed to grab < 
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permanent under- secretaryship, confound him. 
Charming revenge, is it not?" You remember 
our precept — Do wrong, and so surely as the 
earth spins . . .'^ 

"None of that at present, if you please. 
Since you plotted this vengeance, and are well 
satisfied, may I ask what objection you have to 
divorcing your wife?" 

" Thus I am revenged upon her." 

'^And upon me. James Norton, look back 
upon the past years and say if I was not always 
a true friend until you drew me into this net. I 
struggled with my passion for a year, then you 
direw her in my way. Not that I regret it, for 
she was always mine at heart " — ^Norton spilt his 
coffee — " You say our elopement was your inten- 
tion. Then, for the sake of our old friendship, 
pity her and me." 

"I have always understood from your con- 
versation, Mr Westall, that you regarded the 
civil marriage as tyrannical, and the religious 
sacrament as but one of the stolen powers of 
the priest. The legal Mrs Norton loves you, 
you have her, she retains her settlement — what 
more can a strong-minded man like you require." 

" True, we love each other dearly, but there 
is one little cloud upon our happiness. You 
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are not unacquainted with what the world call 
shame, and until this can be removed we mus 
live here among a strange people. Many thing 
may happen. I may die . . . children may b< 
bom. Be merciful, don't let your vengeance fal 
upon the innocent ? " 

"If this is all you have to say to me, m; 
journey is in vain," he replied calmly. " M; 
revenge is not to be baulked either by thought 
of our past friendship, or by tenderness for ; 
future generation." 

" Money," cried Westall frantically, "you sa; 
she was sold to you, let me buy our freedom. 

"What does gold weigh against revenge 
philosopher ? " 

"Truly my teaching has raised a devil ii 
you," he cried fiercely. "But you have over 
looked one thing. My wife scorns to use th 
money settled upon her. Therefore, while he 
father, as trustee, has control of it, you will fin( 
it difficult to drive him to the workhouse." 

" Confoimd it, the old thief. Really I believi 
if you had pointed that out before I should hav( 
relented. As it is, your arguments strengthei 
my determination. Of course I have no grudg 
against you. Ton can't help being gentlemanl] 
and goodJooking, so I admire the good taste m] 
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wife displays in the preference. But," he con- 
tinued, twirling his moustache and grinning at 
him like a fiend, ^^ I cannot lose sight of one faa, 
your marriage with the fair divorcee would make 

her a tolerably honest woman, at present she is 

a " 

wL • • • 

"You infernal villain," screamed Westall, 
springing up and seizing him by the throat. 
There was a crash of broken glass and fiimiture. 
For a few moments they struggled savagely upon 
the floor . . . 

^^ Parbleuj these English, what savages they 
are," growled grim Capitaine Fissot, the scarred 
beau sabreur of the 2ome. Chasseurs, to his friend 
the Maire, as he rolled a cigarette, after satisfac- 
torily filing the proch verbal as to the duel. 
" I was sitting with my comrade Ducrot, when 
these men entered and seated themselves in a 
quiet comer. They conversed in undertones, imtil 
the voice of this Westall was raised in passion, 
at which the other laughed malevolently. There 
was a crash of old Jacques's chairs and crockery, 
and they were struggling on the floor like the 
dogs of their country. Rushing forward, we 
separated them, Ducrot holding Norton. His 
shirt collar was torn, there was blood upon his 
face." 
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" Ah ! the beasts," cried Monsieur le Maire. 

" Glaring at each other, they struggled to pass 
us, old Jacques crying piteously for the gem 
d^armes. Then cried the feir man, Westall, 

* Silence, old idiot, are we not in a country where 
gentlemen are allowed to settle their quarrels 
without the assistance of the police?' I liked 
lum for those words, so givmg him my card, I 
proflFered my services." 

" He was indeed fortunate. Monsieur le Capi- 
taine," said his friend, with a bow and a smile ; 
'^ no man in Boulogne could have arranged the 
matter more gracefully." 

" Well, I have experience," continued Fissot, 
his grim jaws relaxing slightly under the in- 
fluence of the compliment. ^ Monsieur le Capi- 
taine is indeed gracious,' he replied, bowing and 
handing me his card. ^I willingly accept your 
generous offer.' Ducrot immediately offered his 
services to the other Englishman, who called 
out loudly to Monsieur Westall in their own 
language. In reply to which he called him 

* poltroon, coward.' 

" * My wife shall not obtain a divorce in this 
way, my friend,' " he cried viciously. 

"Aha! the woman, the woman," chuckled 
Monsieur le Maire. 
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wife displays in the preference. But," he con- 
tinued, twirling his moustache and grinning at 
him like a fiend, ^^ I cannot lose sight of one faa, 
your marriage with the fair divorcee would make 
her a tolerably honest woman, at present she is 
a '' 

A • ■ • 

"You infernal villain," screamed Westall, 
springing up and seizing him by the throat. 
There was a crash of broken glass and furniture. 
For a few moments they struggled savagely upon 
the floor • . • 

^^ Parbleti, these English, what savages they 
are," growled grim Capitaine Fissot, the scarred 
beau sabreur of the 2ome. Chasseurs, to his friend 
the Maire, as he rolled a cigarette, after satisfac- 
torily filing the proces verbal as to the duel. 
" I was sitting with my comrade Ducrot, when 
these men entered and seated^ themselves in a 
quiet comer. They conversed in undertones, until 
the voice of this Westall was raised in passion, 
at which the other laughed malevolently. There 
was a crash of old Jacques's chairs and crockery, 
and they were struggling on the floor like the 
dogs of their country. Rushing forward, we 
separated them, Ducrot holding Norton. His 
shirt collar was torn, there was blood upon his 
face." 
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opponent. Without a word of courtesy, or even 
the salute, they engaged in the outside upper 
line. Both men were pale and nervous, while 
Norton's hand shook with fear. After a few 
rapid passes they became as steady as if in the 
school. They must have fenced many times 
together, and almost forgetful of the issue, we 
watched them as one would an assault. Flushed 
and excited by the encounter, Norton acquired 
confidence, and relinquished his defensive tactics. 
Swift and sudden my principal advanced. Their 
blades flashed and glittered ; thrust, parry, riposte, 
counter riposte, until they were breast to breast. 
Then Norton retired white as a ghost, but no 
longer trembling. The blood streamed from his 
fore-arm, and we hastened towards them. Both 
waved us back, shouting furiously — Sacre!^^ and 
the captain paused to swallow his wrath — " the 
brutes cried out that it was an English duel. 
There was murder in both men's faces as they 
again crossed their blades. Ah ! it was beauti- 
ful ; each attack was complete, each return per- 
fect. Face to face, without shifting their ground 
one inch, they fought, Norton with a fierce pallid 
face, my principal with a quiet smile. At length 
his adversary apparently attempted the coup, for 
the disaster is otherwise unaccountable. My 
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principal deliTered a stop-thrust, and our op- 
ponent sank down with six inches of the blade 
through his breast. AU ran towards him. 
Attempting to rise, he clutched his sword, and 
cried, * It is thus you would divorce me, Arthur, 
but I yet have strength.' 

^^But he stood erect and motionless, with 
the point of his sword resting in the sand, and 
answered not a word. A thin stream of blood 
trickled down his forehead and streamed over his 
face. We turned from Norton, who had arisen, 
and hastened to his side. Drawing his hand 
across his eyes, he bent his head forward, as if 
struggling to see, said m an awful whisper of 
despair, ^ I can't see. Lead me home ; I cannot 



"There was a gash round his left eye; we 
stood gazing at him, thrilled with horror at his 
misfortune, for he is a noble looking man. There 
was a coarse cruel laugh behind us, and turning 
hastily, we beheld his enemy. His hands were 
pressed against his side, his blood oozed between 
his fingers, his pallid face was distorted with a 
horrid grin, and he cried with a wild laugh, 
*Ah! ah! you'll never see her again.' 

<^ Westall sprang like a wounded lion towards 
him with the sword in his hand, but the bar- 
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barian, leaping aside, laughed scornfdlly. My 
friend, I was enraged, and pursuing that brute, 
I struck him to the earth with my clenched fist. 
* Messieurs, messieurs. Capitaine Fissot, for- 
bear,' cried our good Grenave, dropping his 
bandages and knives in the sand. Then I was 
enraged with them all, and with myself most of 
all for having struck a wounded man." 

" Paugh ! the beast," cried Monsieur le 
Maire. 

"'AH is well, all is well. Monsieur,' said 
Grenave, binding up my principal's eyes; 
'patience for a little time, all is well. Be 
silent, you . . . one inch to the right and you 
would have required a coffin.' The brute is 
severely wounded, but if he recovers I'll teach 
Monsieur Norton not to disgrace my duels." 

"And the lady?" said the Maire, in ques- 
tioning tones, ignoring lus friend's threats of 
vengeance. 

"Ah! Henri, always the same. Well, I did 
not see her, my friend ; I am too old, and dislike 
to see them weep. Grenave, although years my 
senior, is raving about her beauty and courage; 
ask him when you meet. But there, I am sad, 
and will seek Ducrot. Au revoir^ my friend; 
this day's work displeases me." 
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Upon warm summer mornings they walked along 
the quays on the southern bank of the Seine, to 
breathe the sweet fresh air, and hear the river 
swirling beneath the bridges. All turned to 
glance at them. The tall stately woman, with 
her black hair neatly gathered together beneath 
a plain bonnet, and her violet eyes brimming with 
the happiness of love as she gazed at the child in 
her arms, and the man who walked by her side 
with his hand resting on her arm. An erect 
broad-shouldered man, with a mane of golden 
hair flecked with grey, a handsome face, en- 
nobled by intellect, but as colourless as the dead. 
There was a shade over his eyes, and though he 
walked erect and fearlessly, they who saw them 
sighed, for he was blind. The idle tourists 
whispered to each other, and turned away with 
pitying eyes, while many of the students loitering 
about the bookstalls bowed, and appeared grati- 
fied when their salutations were returned. Yet, 
as the stall-keepers noticed, they were meanly 
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attired, and evidently very poor. " English lady 
and gentleman, for a dollar/' remarked Miss Van- 
strut of New York to her friend, as she stared at 
them through her gold-rimmed eyeglasses ; " no 
other people in the world could walk like that in 
such shabby clothes." 

Their apartment was on the fourth floor of a 
dingy house situated a little way dovm a narrow 
street close to the Ecole des Beaux Arts. The 
rooms were poorly furnished, the walls were 
bare, and the fire in the stove was often small ; 
but never was a home more happy, for both these 
people had suffered much for each other's sake. 
Then there was Caudet, a student at the Hospital 
de la Charite, who had taken much interest in 
the blind man's case. Emile Zucci, who studied 
art in the schools, and loved them with all the 
warmth of his passionate nature, for out of their 
needs they had befriended him. J. Silas Harri- 
son, his fellow -student, from Pittsburg, who 
turned over the blind artist's sketches for hours 
until he swore, with tears in his eyes. Big 
George Wilson, most welcome of all, who came 
from Delloy's atelier to nurse the baby, and laugh 
as only Englishmen can. 

These and many others gathered round their 
stove in the long winter evenings to smoke and 
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talk of their crafts. But best of all they loved 
to hear the blind man speak of the art that was 
chained within him. To him they hastened first 
of all to tell of their triumphs, for his face lit 
up with pleasure, and he seemed by instinct to 
appreciate the works he had never seen. It was 
he who cheered them in the hour of despair with 
wise precepts, and, what was better still, intelli- 
gent sympathy. To her were confided the many 
little secrets of their hearts, and oftentimes did 
she severely rate them for their misdeeds. Though 
younger than many of them, and in the fiill pride 
of her beauty, there was dignity and self-posses- 
sion in her demeanour which made the wildest 
of them forget her youth. She ruled them, and 
* received as much respect as their mothers. 

Thus the happy days passed quickly by. Now 
that there viras no longer any hope for the artist's 
recovery, all treated him as if he could see, and 
he said not a word about it. The love and 
devotion of his wife seemed to him, who had 
lived so long unloved, suj£cient to atone for any 
eviL And she was very, very happy. In th 
bare cheerless rooms, in a dirty side street, she 
never once regretted the luxury of her past. 
The arduous household duties, the care of the 
child^ the ever-pressing want of money, and the 
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ever-present care for the future, seemed light 
when compared with the gilded misery of her 
bygone loveless life. Sometimes she shed tears, 
as women needs must. There was a canvas in 
the comer of the room farthest from the stove 
with its face towards the wall. Upon it there 
were traced a few faint lines, and in the centre a 
black star where a stick of charcoal had splintered 
and broken. She often looked at this and wept, 
for it was her husband's last picture. 

But time running its course changeth all things. 
Slowly the old desires and aspirations reasserted 
themselves in the artist's mind. His trained 
memory could recall a thousand scenes, com- 
binations of colour and beautiful forms. Then 
followed the irresistible impulse to create. The 
spirit of the master mind rose up within, and 
racked him with anguish for his impotency. 
When he felt the warm sunshine on his face, 
and heard the river's song, he saw long white 
quays brilliant, and the brown water sparkling 
in the sunlight. He heard the murmuring of 
voices around him, and saw the old stall-keepers 
as shabby and musty as their books and curios, 
the blue-bloused workmen, and the women with 
their market baskets chatting gaily as they passed 
along. Sometimes the accents of his mother- 
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tongue came to him, he felt the gaze of blue 
eyes from the homeland, and the voices were 
hushed as he hastened on. When they rested 
in the cool shade of the rustling foliage in the 
Luxembourg Garden, around him were the groups 
of people he loved so well to depict. The nurse 
leading a brown-faced solemn manikin, with the 
inevitable soldier slouching by her side, the 
group of gesticulating workmen, the plump 
bourgeois, glorious in a white waistcoat and 
silk hat, sviringing his silver-capped cane, as he 
made his way from his shop to his caff. As he 
sat in the big armchair by the open window, he 
heard the voices of the children in the street far 
below, and the laughter of the men in the cafe 
opposite. The sunlight falling athwart the 
dreary street intensified, by its light and deep 
shadows, the meanness and squalor. The puny 
pale-faced children gambolled listlessly in the 
dirty roadway. Then, as night came on, the 
cafe blazed with light, and the students came 
from ateliers and garrets. The night wind 
carried to his ears the sounds of joy and gaiety, 
and his mind wandered away to the boulevards 
teeming with light and life, the gardens 
brilliantly illuminated, the pale moon high 
above the great cathedral tower, and the 
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river slipping silently past both light and 
darkness. 

And he sat there cut oflF for ever fix)m all 
these things, for he was blind. 

Then she came to his side and clasped his 
hand. The features, drawn with anguish, 
became soft, and the trembling hands were 
still. 

Once, when feeling his way about the room, 
he found the canvas. His face lit up with 
pleasure, and passing his hand lightly over it, 
he sought the marks of the brush. The surface 
was smooth, but near the centre he detected the 
gritty marks of a crayon. Dropping the canvas, 
he sank down upon the floor with a groan. 
Again the conception, which was to have im- 
mortalised the canvas flooded his mind. He 
saw it all, as he had seen it that bright morning 
a year ago, and knew that the grandest pictiu-e 
he had ever conceived could never be produced. 
Chained within him was the noble thought, the 
scene which haunted his sightless eyes was never 
to be depicted. Seated upon the floor, as help- 
less as a child in his misery, he waved his dex- 
terous hand before him as if using a brush. 
The thought was there and the ability to ex- 
press it, but no other eyes could guide that 
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hand, or see colour as he fain would see it. 
Twenty long years had he laboured, cut oflF 
from all the pleasures of life but that of his art, 
with the enthusiasm of youth, with the intensity 
of manhood, in spite of failure, poverty, and 
despair, until for one brief hour the world had 
turned aside to heed him. He had tasted the 
sweets of well-won success, and now . . . now. 
. . . There she found him, stretched upon the 
floor, with his head buried in his arms, and the 
canvas by his side. 

But she was worth it a thousand times ; no 
sacrifice was too great to be worthy of such 
love. In his darkest hours she was ever at his 
side to cheer him. She was ever anxious for 
his comfort, and watchful that no care oppressed 
him. It was he who had the cutlet, while she, 
plying knife and fork upon an empty plate, ate 
bread, and agreed that the wine was good as she 
drank water. The proud lady, who had once 
married for an establishment, and could not live 
without her carriage, now went willingly to the 
markets with a small bag and light purse. He 
never knew how dingy were the rooms, how 
hard the small stove was to fill, and that she 
washed the windows. Of coiu-se he knew they 
enjoyed but little more than one hundred a year 
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but he could not know how much of it had been 
spent in vain endeavours to bring back his sight. 
So, while her proud face grew wan and her blue 
eyes dim over fine needlework, he sat in the sun- 
Ught dreaming of pictures with a moumfiil fece, 
and was miserable if she left him for a moment. 

^^ Alas, madame, he is inexorable,*' he heard 
the concierge sajring to his wife. "I have 
pleaded, but the beast will have no consideration 
for madam. Aha! the boiu-geoisie, some day 
they also shall account to the people.'' 

" What can I do, Monsieur Claude ? but two 
more weeks and our money will come from 
England." 

^^ Alas, madame, we are all so poor, but there 
is our aunt ..." 

" Our aunt, monsieur?" 

" He ! he ! The monte de pietS . . •" 

" Hush ! do not let my husband hear. Pardon 
me if I close the door. . . ." 

When she re-entered the room he had assumed 
an attitude of slumber. He heard her go to the 
box, then the click of the lock of her jewel-case, 
and the rattle of a chain on the face of a watch. 
Bending over him, she kissed his lips, and a tear 
fell upon his cheek, but he never stirred in his 
slumbers, and she left the room softly. 
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So it had come to this. 

While he sat idle and helpless she was im- 
poverishing herself to sustain him. There was 
a flush of shame upon bis iace as he sprang from 
his chair. He wandered round the room, passing 
his hands carefully over everything he found. 
There wag a great deal of needlework, finished, 
and in course of completion. He found a place 
where the paper was torn from the wall, and 
discovered that the door was much indented. 
Slowly he realised how miserable were those 
rooms, and was shocked to find the cupboards 
almost bare of provisions. He was filled with 
gratitude for the love which had kept these 
things from him for so long, but the thought that 
he must sit helplessly by stung him into a frenzy. 

He paced the room calmly deliberating upon 
it. There were long years of life before them ; 
it was impossible to go on like this. Something 
must be done, and he must do it. That some- 
thing was ... He was stopped by the cradle 
of their child, the boy he had never seen. He 
passed his hands gently over the sleeping child 
as he knelt by the wde of the cot. For years 
she must live in penurious misery to support 
him. llieir child would grow up uneducated, 
amid poverty and evil assodations. How dearly 
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she loved him. But no love could withstand 
such a dreary test ; better let it be immortalised 
as a sweet recollection than fade gradually away 
with the passage of weary years. Springing to 
his feet, he walked steadily across the room and 
paused by the table. Should he try to write a 
message to her ? No, she must never know the 
truth. Turning again to the cradle, he stretched 
his hands over it, and stood for a few moments 
with bowed head. Then, with one hand in his 
pocket, he sauntered listlessly towards the window. 
There was a light iron railing which reached 
a little above his knees, and he stood resting 
against it. He was ghastly pale, and his 
features were drawn with emotion. He lifted 
.his face towards the sky, and the light of the 
mid-day sun streamed upon it. The children 
were calling to each other as they played in 
the street, the men in the cafe were conversing 
drowsily over their cigarettes. Suddenly a low 
shuddering cry rent the air, followed by a dull 
thud on the pavement. 

A man had fallen from a window. He rolled 
about convulsively for a few moments, then lay 
a dishevelled heap upon the stones, over which 
a stream of blood trickled into the gutter. The 
children gathered together with startled looks 
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and hushed yoices, while the men, hastening 
across the road, bent over him. They stood for 
a moment in solemn silence, the children peering 
between their legs to see the awful thing which 
is called death. The sunshine had left the 
street; all looked dark and gloomy. 

" My God ! " cried the concierge Claude, " it 
is our Englishman. Ah! what will happen 
now?" and he sat down upon the doorstep to 
cry. 

"No doctor can mend this," said a black- 
bearded workman, kneeling by the side of it. 
" Head smashed, backbone smashed. He must 
have died as he touched the ground. Claude, 
bestir yourself, man, send for the police." 

" Never," cried Claude, springing to his feet, 
" they shall not touch him. Fetch me a shutter 
some of you. And you, Maure, my friend, run 
to the school and tell the students what has 
happened to the blind artist. Hush! here is 
madame, gather round. God help us, don't let 
her see." 

"Merely a street accident, madame, a man 
hurt. No, it will pain you. . . . No, no! . . ." 

She saw his face wet with tears, and heard his 
voice so full of anxious dread. An awful fear 
clutched her heart. Rushing past his out- 
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stretched arms, she|thrust the men aside, and 
stood like a frozen thing for a full minute. 

" Madame, madarae," cried the friendly con- 
cierge in piteous tones, "be brave." 

The words recalled her powers of thought 
and speech. *' Arthur, Arthur dear," she cried 
softly, "wake up, do wake up. He is only 
asleep, gentlemen. See, when I turn his head 
towards me. Oh! what is this? Blood . . . 
his blood. ..." And with an awful cry, she 
fell down beside him. 

Misery, misery, nothing but shame and misery. 
Can ever good come out of evil ? A/ F V tT R 
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The Flesh 



Philosophers study the past ; fools dream of a 
future ; wise men live for the present ; such is 
the worldly wisdom of all ages. Be happy; count 
not the cost. 

There be a few persons who, actuated by a 
variety of motives, mostly selfish, aver true happi- 
ness is to be found in the service of their fellows, 
but the vast majority seek it in the gratification 
of every animal passion and human desire. Yet 
the result arrived at by the practice of doctrines 
so widely divergent is invariably the same. The 
cynicism arising from lost faith differs little from 
the cynicism of satiety. ^ Vvt<^ 

It is told of one of the best known panto- 
mimic parsons of London that, being desirous of 
illustrating the rapidity with which a man may 
journey to a place he designated Hell, he slid down 
the balustrade of his pulpit steps. True it is of 
most men that, freed from the influence of the 
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pulpit, one step will plunge them into the abysm 
of degradation. So was it with James Norton, 
delivered from fear of the unknown, and dis- 
illusioned as to the strength of the human 
instinct to righteousness by the failure of his 
quondam master. Of many roads to Tophet, 
none is so well trodden as the flower-strewn path 
of pleasure, and none is more direct. For in the 
pursuit of pleasure nothing is sacred. Therein 
is the rapaciousness of man displayed with even 
more hideous prominence than in the struggle 
for wealth. 

Thus, unfettered by conscientious scruples, un- 
hindered by social restraints or family ties, he 
lived for the pleasure which passes with the hour, 
reckless of all. Upon the daily sheets of that 
great public educator, the free press, may be 
read the fullest details of the misery and shame 
caused by such lives. Between the covers of 
scores of society novels, to emulate which is 
beyond the power of this poor pen, will be 
found finely drawn pictures of similar careers 
clothed in pretty verbiage. But since all sane 
people are tolerably acquainted with the ramifi- 
cation of vice, it is suflicient to state that, having 
spared neither youth nor age, man nor woman, 
gold nor honour, at the end of two years James 
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Norton had spent all he had, and, stranger still 
had sought in yain for happiness. 

He almost hailed with pleasure the last morn- 
ing of his career as a man about town, for the 
paltriness of the life soon bored one who had 
lived, and played for higher stakes than the 
mere destruction of time. Mounting the top 
of a bus, he made his way, with a light heart, 
to the luxurious abode of Mrs Mignon Leeward. 
Presumably his platform experience had given 
him a childish taste for dramatic situations, so he 
smiled to himself as he speculated as to his recep- 
tion. Mistress Mignon, as he pleased to call her, 
was ever to his mood, ready to charm away his 
melancholy, or join in his wildest pleasures. A 
merry, reckless child of fortune, who amused and 
cost him dear. In his cold, careless way he 
appreciated her endeavours, as one is gratified 
by the skill of a horse or a dog as the equivalent 
for his money. He had drifted into her hands, 
as he had drifted into such a disreputable club 
as the Eclectic, with the utmost indiflFerence. 
Now that his substance was wasted in riotous 
living, he could part from them all with the same 
unconcern. So smiling to himself, he wondered 
whether she would laugh at fate, abuse him, or get 
what little remained, and then show him the door. 
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Entering the house, he went dh-ect to his 
own room, rang the bell for the newspaper, 
and smoked and read until lunch time. 

"Why, Jinmiy," said Mrs Leeward, with a 
shade of anxiety upon her fair face, as he 
entered the dining-room, "is there anything 
the matter? You've been here two hours and 
have not even wished me good-morning." 

" Bless the little idiot," he replied, kissing her, 
" don't I look happy and jolly ? " 

" As you always are, Jun, but let me go, I 
hear the servant coming. Let's have lunch at 
once, for I want to take you for a drive this 
afternoon, and you shall take me to the theatre 
to-night." 

" Sorry, but I'm engaged to Bildon to-night." 

" Never mind, I'll take you for the drive just 
the same." 

" I say, Mignon," said he carelessly, as they 
faced each other across the table, "do you know 
this is actually the last lunch we shall have 
together ? " 

"What do you mean, silly?" she inquired 
calmly, but with a pallid face, which surprised 
him. 

" Well," he continued, bending over the table 
and filling her glass with a steady hand, "that 
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is, unless you stand me a farewell banquet, for 
I've q>ent all my halfpence." 

" Do you mean that you're ruined ? " 

" Oh ! no, I trust not. I'm only penniless." 

" Then you can borrow from your friends ? " 

"Hardly; a poor man has no friends; be- 
sides, I never allow other people to pay for my 
pleasure." 

" Then whatever will you do ? " 

" Work, my lily of the valley, a thing which 
affords far more lasting amusement than play." 

"There is no accounting for tastes. I used 
to hate work, rehearsals were horrid. What do 
you mean to do ? " 

" Oh, I shall go to the United States. From 
the little I've seen of the laws and business 
ideas, I think an unscrupulous man has more 
opportunities of making money there than 
here." 

" You talk of making money as if it is the 
easiest thing on earth, silly boy." 

"It is the natural result of my education, 
wise little woman. Under such circumstances 
an aristocrat considers the best means of in- 
ducing the nation to provide for him, a prole- 
tarian the best way of picking the next pocket 
that comes within his reach, but. the man of 
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the middle class instinctively looks around for a 
method of making money from the labours of 
his fellow-creatures/' 

" Ah ! now you have said something clever 
and nasty, you will be in a better humour," she 
cried gaily, as she came to his side. Then slip- 
ping her arm over his shoulder, she rested her 
head close to his, and continued, " When must 
we start ? " 

For a full minute he sat rigid and dumb with 
astonishment. He had anticipated anything but 
this. But he recovered himself with the thought 
that she was acting with some deep design, and 
said coldly, "I believe I used the word I, not 
we, Mignon." 

He could not see her white quivering lips, her 
blue eyes full of misery, and heeded not the 
caresses of her trembling hand. Seating herself 
upon his knee, she placed her hands on either 
side of his averted face, and turned it towards 
her with an action both childish and piteous. 
"Don't look so disagreeable," she said, with a 
sorry attempt at playfulness. " Fve got a beauti- 
ful idea, and you need not go to America at all. 
You don't know what a careful girl I am, for 
I've got a lot of jewel and money, enough for 
us both in a nice little country place, and .... 
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and if that is not enough, I can easily get an 
engagement. Oh I Jimmy, don't look so savage," 
she added, startled by the fierce look he gave 
her. 

Gulping down bis rage at what be chose to 
consider her insolence, he cried viciously, " Look 
here, don't be a fool, Mignon ; I can tolerate 
rogues, I'm used to them, but I hate fools." 

"I don't believe you love me at all," she 
moaned piteously. 

" I'm sure you don't respect me," he retorted 
savagely, " if you can make such an oflfer. But, 
after all, I suppose your intentions are good; 
you mistake me for one of the upper ten thou- 
sand, I presume. Very complimentary, but allow 
me to inform you that men of my class work for 
themselves, and the women of my class respect 
them in accordance with their success." 

"Do you think," she cried passionately, "that 
women of my class neither love nor respect ? Are 
we different from our sisters. Can we not admire 
and regard ? What is your money to me ; had I 
known you were poor, I would have been more 
careful. Jimmy " — she hid her face on his shoulder 
— " have you never loved me even a little bit ? " 

" Of course I have, you little idiot," he said, 
smoothing the fair tresses back from her fore- 
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head, "who could help it; but be reasonable, 
and listen to me/* 

She lifted her head, and the wild expression 
on her face startled him. It was no time for 
tenderness, pity would but prolong the agony, 
so smothering the awakenmg feeling of remorse, 
he said coldly, " When a man goes forth to work 
he relinquishes his playthings. We've had a 
merry time together, you and I, but now our 
ways are divided, so we must part. I must 
work for a living, you will contmue your 
pleasures." 

She stood before him with her head bowed, 
and her hands clasped tightly together. " You 
regard me as a plaything ; nothing more ? " she 
asked humbly. 

" Certainly," he replied. 

"Mr Norton," she continued, "until I met 
you I regarded all men as fools and . . . and 
beasts. You have taught me different, for you 
are a man. I am glad you are ruined, for a life 
of pleasure would spoil you. I know you de- 
spise me as you despise us all. Henceforth, 
God help me, I'll ..." She sank down upon 
the sofa, and covered her face with her hands. 

" I wish I had written to you about this 
business, only it seemed cowardly. As you 
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know, this house is yours until the end of the 
year, and all it contains is your property. It is 
only fair that you should have half what remains, 
so there it is." Rising from his seat, he placed a 
roll of bank notes on the table, crossed the room, 
and bending over her, kissed her forehead, saying, 
"Good-bye, Mistress Mignon." 

"Well," thought he, invoking the spirit of 
evil, " I wonder if I am wrong in my estimation 
of humanity. There was a savour of genuine 
feeling about what she said. Splendid oppor- 
tunity for a Christian young man wasted. How- 
ever, if she likes to turn Hallelujah lass, it is no 
affair of mine. She is wasted material anyhow." 

What heavenly light flooded the bare, dreary 
hospital ward when she entered. The dull, list- 
less eyes of the sufferers brightened, their moans 
ceased, as their parched lips murmured her sweet 
name. Sister Mignon, in a plain grey gown, 
with golden tresses neatly braided beneath a 
little cap, and her soft features etherealised 
by woman's most angelic passion, pity. Many 
were the weary hours of pain and suffering she 
lightened, many were the faint hearts she made 
strong. What agony they endured, uncomplain- 
ing, as they clutched her hand, and at that dread 
hour when the problem is solved, her sweet sym- 
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pathy and gentle faith wafted poor sin-sullied 
souls across the black river. That is exactly 
what occurs in novels, because it is both pretty 
and admirable. Unfortunately, in the cause of 
truth, it must be admitted that, having wept 
copiously upon the sofa cushions. Mistress 
Mignon dried her pretty eyes, and continued 
to live her life according to her desires and 
inclinations. 

The day was breaking when Norton alighted 
at his own door from Lord Bildon's carriage. 
He turned with hand extended in farewell, and 
was surprised to find his companion had followed 
him. 

"YouVe the most incomprehensible man I 
have ever met," said Bildon, in reply to his 
expostulations. "Throughout the evening you 
are the gayest of the party. Then you calmly 
inform me that you are * broke,' and are leaving 
for the other side of the world to-morrow, stick 
out your hand, say good-bye, and saunter off as 
if it was the most ordinary event imaginable." 

" So it is. When earthen pots mix with brass 
ones they generally get smashed." 

" I don't wish to be impertinent in my curiosity, 
which is natural, but . . . May I come up to 
your rooms ? " 
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^^Certainly, no man more welcome at any 
hour/' 

^^ Thanks. Here, keep those horses moving, 
and amuse yourself somehow. What a nuisance 
a carriage is, to be sure." 

" Have a cigar to keep yourself awake," said 
Norton, handing the coachman his case. 

" What a queer fellow you are," cried Lord 
Bildon, laughing at the ill-disguised insolence 
with which his man submitted to the familiarity. 

"The next time I see him I may be on the 
box myself," he replied, as they passed into the 
house. 

"Now, tell me all about it," said Bildon, 
seating himself in an easy chair. 

" You know as much as I do, " replied 
Norton; "when a man has no more money 
he is broken. I think the best thing to do is 
to make some more, and have selected the States 
as the scene of operations. How much soda ? " 

"Thanks, that is enough. I always thought 
you were from Manchester, and had millions." 

" Oh ! no, just a quiet little income." 

" Well, you are not going, because I shall not 
let you." 

Norton was standing by the table pouring 
soda water into his glass. The bottle struck 
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the glass with a sudden dick, and he glanced 
over his shoulder with a look of surprise. His 
friend sat erect in the chair, with an unusual 
expression of determination upon his good- 
humoured face. A tall, broad-shouldered young 
man, with kindly-looking blue eyes, and blonde 
down upon his lip, which he softly caressed 
His expression changed to one of perplexity, and 
he added, " Surely something can be done ? " 

"There is nothing to be done. I've had a 
very jolly time, and having paid for it, I can 
start clear in a new sphere. You see, I'm fond 
of change." 

" But why not stay here ? " 

" What is there for a man like me to do ? I 
can't turn sharper and rook my old associates, or 
bookmaker, because ..." 

" By Jove I the very thing ; I'll give you all 
my business, and bring fifty other men's." 

" Never, I'm not . . . clever enough." 

"Jim," said Bildon nervously, turning his 
honest boyish face towards him, and looking 
very much perplexed, "do you remember that 
awful night two years ago, just before I came 
into the money ? " 

" Of course I do. Why refer to it ? " 

"That little cad Bingley," he continued gravely, 
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nnmindfiil of the interruption, ^'accused me of 
cheating. Tou saved me then, and I admired 
the masterful manner in which you set them all 
down, turned up the cards, and proved it im- 
possible, after you had destroyed the damning 
evidence with one skilful pass. I was grateful, 
and you laughed at me. Then, as we walked 
away, I, hoping you had not seen it, denied the 
deed. *A11 the men in that pot-house cheat,' 
you retorted, * but only cowards lie.' " 

"Lord Bildon, you are becoming garrulous 
with age." 

"If you had been to a public school you 
would understand how that cut me. Only 
cowards lie. I have never forgotten it, and 
those words have saved me a thousand times. 
I know I've no brains — you're kind enough to 
say that Nature does not often waste them on 
aristocrats — so of course I can't analyse my feel- 
ings well enough to express them in words. 
But I somehow feel you saved more than my 
honour that night. Now, with such an obliga- 
tion between us, you must permit me to do 
something." 

" Impossible, Lord Bildon, for there is nothing 
to be done." 

" Dash it, I'm such a clumsy idiot ; of course I 
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mean my interest is strong almost everywhere. 
Now, look here, I can't part with you, that's the 
long and short of it. I suppose it is your very 
indifference which draws men to you as much as 
your reckless devil-may-care style. Really we 
can't spare you just yet, so Til get a man to make 
you a director or something or the other." 

" This is kind of you, especially the manner 
in which you put it. But unfortunately my 
arrangements are made. It is pleasing for me 
to remember what close friends we have been, 
and it is gratifying to think the rest of the men 
will miss me, but Fm only popular because Fm 
a few years older than you are. Those years 
mean a wider knowledge of life, which is 
synonymous to being more satiated with plea- 
sure and vice. When I return a few years 
hence I shall find you older, and a blase, cynical 
man of the world I shall not interest you, you 
will not interest me. If I stay, the effect will 
be the same, for nothing on earth is stable, 
not even friendship. So, old fellow, we are 
fortunate in parting before we weary of each 
other, for we shall look back upon our severed 
friendship with regret instead of complacency.'' 

" Well, I knew you would laugh at me before 
I came up, but I've said what I mean. Suppose 
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I shall be as you sketch me when my education 
is completed. Sometimes I feel like retiring to 
the country, and living like a man. When do 
you start ? I shall accompany you to Liverpool 
to see you off." 

"It will be an experience for you, for Fm 
going steerage." 

" The deuce you are. Well, I shall be there," 
he replied, rising from the chair and stretching 
himself preparatory to taking his leave. 

Having lit a cigar, Norton dragged a chair 
into the window, where he sat carelessly watch- 
ing the early morning sunlight flickering on the 
foliage in the park. 

He who sups with the devil should use a long 
spoon. Even then he may lose his appetite for 
any supper of a milder character. Then, as he 
watched the sunlit foliage dancing in the breeze, 
his thoughts wandered back to that grim, smoky 
town, and the little lad who lay trembling in the 
dark attic for fear of sin. That was long, long 
ago. The highly -coloured parlour, mother's 
black silk dress, the bam-like chapel, with its 
excruciating pews, brother John Thomas's hands, 
and father's cold grey eyes staring into the fire, 
all vague and distant, seen through a vista of 
years. There was his father's face, distin- 
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guished from the multitude by its expression 
of affectionate pride, as he watched the youth 
upon the platform, and was proud to call him his 
son. Where now was the young man who had 
gone forth in his pride and strength to fight the 
battle of the poor? Lost in the labyrinth of 
time. The lover who wooed by the moonlit 
river, and the proud young husband with prin- 
ciples. Ah! ah! gone, all gone. The smile 
faded from his lips. He chewed the end of his 
cigar, with gleaming eyes, as his heart rose high 
within him. Let the curtain fall for ever on the 
past, for there is promise in years to come for 
the bold and lawless who dare seize it. High 
above the weak moanings of memory swelled the 
fierce wild desires of the man strong, because he 
was unscrupulous and pitiless, fearing not man 
or myth. 
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Chapter II 

When James Norton landed in New York, with 
three thousand dollars in his pocket-book, he 
had not the slightest doubt as to his chances 
of making money; for he had always enter- 
tained a high opinion of his own aptitude for 
business. Passing from the steerage of the s.s. 
Samiay he registered at the Punters House, in 
the vestibule of which palatial establishment he 
speedily acquired sufficient experience to infatuate 
him with the desire to " operate." The vocation 
of a Wall Street " gutter snipe " has many fas- 
cinations. The duties are not arduous, consist- 
ing, as they chiefly do, of standing upon the 
curbstones to smoke cigars. The possibilities 
are vast, for many a financial boss has stepped 
up from the gutter. If the weather happened 
to be too hot or too cold, it was just as easy and 
quite as efficacious to lounge round the " ticker " 
at the hotel 

Although Norton was unacquainted with any 
'' bosses," and never heeded rumours as to which 
way " the cat was likely to jump," he met with 
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moderate success. This was partly owing to 
the care and consideration he bestowed upon 
his ventures, but principally to the fact that he 
never listened to anyone's advice. This want of 
faith in his fellow-creatures was most lamentable, 
but hardly a matter for surprise in one who had 
been a member of one of the most select clubs 
of English sportsmen. But although a man may 
have had "racing tips" from sporting magnates, 
and have won bets, but not money, from noble 
welshers, such incidents form but a preliminary 
education with which to cope with the wiles and 
wickedness of the stock operator. 

By many of the great and virtuous middle-class 
the stock exchange is held in almost as great 
abhorrence as the turf. Although it is esteemed 
equitable that one man should, by his superior 
guile or advantageous opportunities, enrich 
himself by the labour of his fellows, when 
one man wins to himself another's pelf, 
through the same causes, it is frequently 
denounced as roguery. Therefore the cos- 
mopolitan gatherings, largely Hebrew, who 
stake their money and lies upon the stock 
exchanges of the world, are generally regarded 
with grave suspicion by the gentlemen once 
known as "captains of industry," but more 
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recently as "sweaters." It was hardly to be 
expected that a man of Norton's training could 
invent better lies than a German Jew. It was 
probably owing to this neglect in his education 
that at the end of ten months he found that, 
after deducting the cost of living from his 
winnings, he had made eighty-two dollars, which 
was certainly not the way to become wealthy. 
Of course among the feverish crowd that 
haunted the " ticker," or the street, there were 
thousands who, during that period, had lost their 
all, and it was evident that the winnings, sooner 
or later, found the way into the pockets of the 
"bosses " of the exchange, just as it is with the 
tables at Monte Carlo, occasionally spoken of as 
the disgrace of civilised Europe. 

About eleven o'clock one chilly rainy morning 
he was seated by the " ticker," moodily drawing 
the tape through his fingers, as he puffed his 
fifth cigar. Things appeared in a most un- 
promismg light as he looked back upon ten 
wasted months. His luck had never been good 
at games of chance, and he wished he had fol- 
lowed his natural calling, as an employer of 
labour, no matter how insignificant. Moreover, 
his present mode of life was both monotonous 
and unhealthy. Six cigars before lunch, and 
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occasional short drinks, were demoralising. He 
surveyed the groups of men lounging around 
him; irritable, nervous creatures, some despon- 
dent, others unduly elated, but all weary from 
constant anxiety ; and he half determined to go 
West. Then the sharp tick of the " ticker " re- 
minded him of the other alternative — a bold coup. 

" I've got something good. Do you feel like 
joining me in a deal ? " said a man, bending over 
him. 

Glancing up, he recognised the speaker as 
Barnett, an Englishman, who edited a small 
financial paper, and had several times given him 
information which had proved correct, in return 
for which he had frequently lent him small sums. 
" What is it ? " 

" Oh ! no, my friend. Of course Fm broke, 
as is usual when there is anything good within 
my reach. So if you supply the cash, Til take a 
third of the profit." 

" Indeed, it must be something very tempting. 
Out with it, man, if I don't go in, I give you my 
word not to mention it ; if I do, of course your 
terms are agreeable." 

" The Union Kansas are going to take over 
the Wapshus Road. Buy at once, but sell off 
at two o'clock." 
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" Oh ! that is it, is it ? I've never done 
anything like this before. . . ." 

" More fool you. The president of the Union 
is ill, and the Vice is all right until two." 

" All right, I'm in it. I notice Wapshus have 
been creeping up slowly owing to the rumours, 
ril do a quiet ten thousand." 

" Too much. . Make it five, and go to Meyer 
and Dyson. Don't forget, sell at two sharp." 

Norton hastened to the two brokers men- 
tioned, did the business, sauntered down the 
street, and finally returned to the vestibule of 
the hotel. It was his first attempt at that par- 
ticular form of roguery, and he felt a little 
excitement since his all was at stake. The 
" ticker " was surrounded by the usual throng. 
He sat down on the edge of a settee, and pulled 
the tape through his fingers. Wapshus, 23 — 
11.30, he passed it rapidly into the basket, until 
he came to the next quotation. Wapshus, 23-85 
— 12, then Wapshus, 30 — 12.30. His capital 
had doubled itself. The eager men about him 
began to discuss Wapshus in excited tones. 
Tick went the machine, a dozen heads bent 
anxiously over it. Wapshus, 38 — 12.50. Half 
the crowd rushed wildly away to the street. 
Norton lounged back on the settee, with a 
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cigar in his mouth, and his eyes fixed upon 
the clock. 

"It is Argus," cried a man who had just 
entered. "The Union Kansas are going to 
take the line over. Great Scott ! they've kept 
it dark ; the bosses of the Union '11 make piles." 

" It is a light stock," said another, "and they 
are knocking it up. There'll be a pile made 
to-day by someone." 

Norton grinned covertly behind the smoke of 
his cigar, he had won over one hundred thousand 
dollars. He glanced at the clock, and felt half 
disposed to sell, but suppressed the inclination 
with the fortitude of a true gambler. In another 
ten minutes he said within himself — 

"They've reached forty," cried a man — 

Two thousand pounds for five minutes' 
patience, he thought, with a smile. At that 
moment the swinging doors were suddenly 
kicked open, and a hatless, breathless man 
rushed frantically towards him. 

It was Bamett. "Sell," he gasped. 

With one bound Norton had reached the tele- 
phone. In another moment a score of frantic 
men were struggling to enter the alcove after 
him, others rushed into the street, while the few 
uninterested laughed to see their sorry plight. 
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"Wapshus down to 35," shouted one. 

''The president of the Union Kansas denies 
the existence of any agreement," cried another. 

'' The entire affair is a plant, but old Hiram's 
proved too much for 'em." 

Haying despatched his message, Norton fought 
his way out of the mob, and took his stand by 
the ticker. The next price through would be 
his. 

" Old Hiram heard of it," whispered Bamett, 
with a pale face, " and came down to the Street. 
Got there in half-an-hour, and did us in no 
time." 

Norton made no reply, but kept his eye on 
the tape. Tick, tick, minute after minute, until 
at last it slowly printed — 1.25, Wapshus, 22. 
" Broke," he growled savagely to his companion, 
dropping the tape and turning away. Bamett 
made a pious ejaculation and vanished, having 
vivid recollections of pistol practice upon similar 
occasions. 

The "Wapshus boom" was notorious for quite 
two days. Several old and respected denizens 
departed from the Punter House without going 
through the usual formalities, and one man was 
sufficiently inconsiderate to shoot himself, thereby 
spoilmg a carpet. But for several days after 
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Bamett lived upon the fat of the land. Norton's 
foreboding proved correct ; he sold just in time 
to enable him to honourably meet his engage- 
ments with his brokers. Haying done this, he 
paid his hotel bill, fee'd the waiters, and asked 
to see the manager. 

^^ Look here, Rabone, do you regard me as a 
man of steady and reliable character ? " he asked. 

" Waal, yas, I do." 

''Have a cigar. All right. That German 
waiter fellow in the smoking-room is going to 
leave, so I want the job." 

" Ah ! broke, I guess." 

" That is it." 

" Very good move, mister ; you'll do waal, I 
think. English gentleman broke, wants money 
to go West. Eh ? " 

" That's about it." 

" Waal, you can have the job for ten dollars 
a week. Start to-night." 

" I don't understand you." 

" See here, business is business, you knoaw. 
Owing to exceptional circumstances, you'll take 
a lot in our smoking*room, so the company will 
charge you ten dollars a week." 

"I don't think I shall get too rich at that 



rate." 
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" Leave it if you like. I'll loan you fifty as a 
friend, but biz is biz, you knoaw." 

"All right. As a friend, Til say you are a 
rascally thief, Rabone. Then, as the smoking- 
room waiter, FU say, ' Thank you, boss.' " 

"I'll take the dollars at the week end, to 
oblige you. Start to-night at six. Schluter'll 
show you round, and give you a copy of the 
employee's rules." 

" Thank you, boss." 

As the shrewd Yankee had foreseen, the 
smoking-room waiter had tremendous good for- 
tune. From the first his appearance was hailed 
with delight by his old acquaintances, who sup- 
ported him loyally, and were never tired of 
explaining the case to new comers. He was 
reported as having lost half a million in a morn- 
ing, "seated by that very ticker, sir." Then 
there was whispering as to his title and proud 
name, also note items in the newspapers as to 
the plucky young Englishman who did not mind 
passing round the drinks in the smoking-room he 
had used as a guest for a year. This kind of 
fame was worth money, and made the life rather 
amusing. He could lounge about and smoke a 
cigar with his old acquaintances, and take a hand 
at euchre or poker late at night, for Rabone 
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" guessed it was part of the game." One thing 
only annoyed him. The ladies, hearing of " his 
lordship" from their brothers or fathers, fre- 
quently gathered by the news-stall in the vesti- 
bule to survey him. It requires the possession 
of more conceit than is usually bestowed upon 
the average Englishman to remain unconcerned 
beneath the unflinching stare of even one 
Yankee girl. Of course such subtle adver- 
tising delighted Rabone, but the climax came 
at last, when a loathsome society paper printed 
a fancy portrait of him, with a highly coloured 
sketch of his career, and a person from Buflalo 
called him Jimmy. 

" Pm not going to be gibbetted on the pages 
of every scurrillous rag in the city," said he. 

" All right, mister ; and I can't allow you to 
tweak the noses of our boarders, so you'd better 
quit. If you want to marry wealth and beauty, 
and can prove your power to make a miss my 
lady, there is old Downton's girl. . . ." 

Mr. Norton's reply was not fit for repetition. 

Tonmiy Crewdson was a lively youngster from 
Maryland, ostensibly a drummer for a dry-goods 
house, who usually went South by the boat. 
He struck bad luck heavily in the smoking-room, 
and was glad to meet a partner with a few 
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hundred dollars. In his particular industry an 
associate is extremely useful, so they shipped 
for New Orleans on the Carolina Belle. 
They had a very pleasant voyage, although 
they did not become particularly intimate, and 
returned by the Texan^ without having 
called upon a single store-keeper. Nevertheless 
they had prospered exceedingly, and Tommy, 
who was a pleasure-loving youngster, insisted 
upon their taking a holiday at Newport. The 
necessities of business prevented them from 
being more than casual acquaintances when 
" drununing," but ashore they soon became fast 
friends. The opportunities for business are not 
very magnificent at pleasure resorts, so they did 
a run to Kingston, Jamaica, on the Planter. 
From there to Havannah by an English steamer, 
where they stopped for three weeks, but found 
trade very risky. Norton was incapacitated 
during the homeward voyage, having received 
a nasty stab in the back from a Creole with 
whom they had disagreed as to business. His 
partner proved himself a genuine friend, for he 
nursed and waited upon him throughout the 
voyage. Then, when they landed, he carried 
him off to Baltimore, where they had a real 
good new year's holiday among his own people. 
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It was years since Norton had enjoyed him- 
self so perfectly, for between the two men there 
sprung up a friendship which would last until 
death. They resolved to leave a business so 
hazardous as the dry goods, marry two Balti- 
more girls, and take up a cattle range in 
Wyoming. But they rashly determined to 
increase their capital by one more voyage to 
Vera Cruz. All went well, they did excellent 
business, got back to New Orleans, and took 
berths homeward on the Louisianian. The 
second night out there was a crowd of the 
right sort in the smoke-room, and the play was 
high. Crewdson won largely, and they played 
until there were only three men left. Then he 
had the misfortune to have an altercation with 
a gentleman from Mississippi. The next morn- 
ing, while the crew were scrubbing the decks, 
two bodies were committed to the deep. There 
was only one mourner, and he was locked in 
his state-room. When they landed the bereaved 
partner at Norfolk, the captain favoured him 
with some very excellent advice as to the usage 
of revolvers, and described in vivid language 
what would occur if he ever caught him again 
on board his ship. 

With a few dollars in his pocket and the 
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clothes he stood in — all that was left of their 
fortunes — he hastened away to Ouria; for he 
was unpopular in Norfolk. Seated in the comer 
of the nulroad car he experienced the first bitter 
moment of sorrow he had suflFered for years. 
The merry light-hearted man, now resting 
fathoms deep with a bullet through his head, 
was the only man on earth who had loved him 
and been loved in return. He never thought 
of the money stolen by the bystanders, of the 
widow on the plantation down South, or of 
the awful look the Southern had given him as 
he fell by his hand, but of his friend, with his 
fair hair wet with blood, of the stately, gracious 
mother, and the merry, loving maiden in the 
fair city of Baltimore. The light had vanished 
from his life. 

Having lounged about Ouria until all his 
money, and most of his clothes had gone, he 
looked about for work in a half-hearted, dejected 
way. After a few weeks with a railroad gang, 
he decided to work his way to Baltimore on a 
"freighter," and break the news. But when 
he arrived at Fan Forks, his heart failed him, 
and writing a letter, dated Savannah, he told 
them it was yellow fever, and persuaded the 
conductor of a South bound train to get it 
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posted for him. Then turning westward at 
last, he worked his way as a brakesman on 
freight cars towards the land of fortune. 

"Excuse me for speaking to you, sir, but 
ain't you young Mr. Norton ? " enquired a man, 
stopping him as he sauntered moodily along. 

"Yes, that is my name." 

He was a short, burly Englishman, dressed 
in a black frock coat and a hard felt hat. 
There was a thick gold watch chain of elaborate 
design suspended across his waistcoat, and upon 
his somewhat uncleanly hand there sparkled a 
diamond ring. Norton surveyed him without 
realising more than that he was an exceedingly 
common person. The man shifted about ner- 
vously, and then said in tones of disappointment, 
^Tm afraid you don't remember me, sir." 

" You're from Loads, I know, but circum- 
stances have changed you for the better, I 
think," he replied with a smile. 

"Thankee, sir, I'm doing well. I'm Jim 
Studley, all of us at the old mill, sir, feyther 
and grandfeyther before us." 

" Ah ! to be sure, and you came out with the 
Co-operative weavers. Glad to meet you, I 
trust you are domg well?" 

"Thanks to you, sir, first-rate." 
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^^No thanks to me, my lad." 

"But, what I always says to the wife is, if 
it hadn't a been for a young Mr. Norton • . ." 

"Pooh! that's nothing to do with it. Let 
byegones be byegones, Mr Studley." 

"Well, sir, ... Eh! you excuse me, but 
we've done very well. . . ." 

" I'm glad to hear it. You've the appearance 
of what is called a prominent citizen." 

" Thankee, sir. Yes, but ... no trouble in 
the family I hope, sir?" he said, suddenly 
placing his finger upon the dirty band of black 
cloth upon the sleeve of his late employer's 
shoddy jacket. 

" No, oh no ! I've j ust lost the only friend 
I ever had. Well, good-day." 

" Look here, sir," said Studley anxiously, as 
he struggled to keep pace with him, " I can't do 
the thing proper I knows, but me and the wife 
always says as you made us. We did our best 
for you as long as the mill run. It was that 
Swale what broke it. Now you're broke, and 
I for one, ain't going to stand by and see a 
Norton walk the side walk in clothes like them. 
I have done well. That's my emporiimi, on the 
comer of that block. I've another at Nakset, 
and a factory down the town. Guess I am a 
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prominent citizen, sir, and by gum you don't 
walk down Oxopolis streets like that." 

As he recounted his glories, he lost the 
nervous feeling of respect which the man 
always feels in the presence of the master, 
and stopping in front of him, continued, as 
he felt the lappet of his coat. " Rotten New 
England shoddy, sir. You'll just step into my 
store, and select from my English goods. Our 
stock is unrivalled by anything in the Western 
States. Imported direct from Europe. We 
can offer a line of Paris hats. ..." 

" Look here, Studley, I've only got a quarter 
left, so if you want to do me a good tiun, find 
me a job." 

" A quarter ! Well, I'm damned. You can 
boss my Nakset emporium." 

" No, thanks," said Norton, half ashamed of 
the false pride which made him unwilling to 
become this man's servant. 

"I beg your pardon, sir," said Studley 
with genuine humility, which increased his 
feeling of shame. "Ah! the city wants a 
librarian . . . ." 

"By Jove! I should like something quiet for 
a few months. You see the recent death of my 
friend has upset me considerably, and a year 
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among books would assist me to forget my 
sorrow. What are my chances of successful 
candidature ? " 

" I don't know about that," replied Studley, 
rather puzzled, '^ what we wants is a librarian at 
a hundred dollars a month, and if you'd like the 
job, it's yours sir." 

" Upon my word I'm exceedingly obliged to 
you. It is a distinct advantage to know a 
prominent citizen in a democratic country." 

** Yes, sir. And now, I hope you'll patronise 
my store." 

As Jimmy Studley often says, the proudest 
moment of his life was when young Mr Norton 
slipped his hand through his arm, and entered 
his emporium. 
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Chapter III 

" I think such behaviour disgraceful." 

" But, my dear, how could she help it. Besides, 
what fiin." 

" What fiin, how can you say such a thing, 
Minnie ? " 

** I must say that I think Sara is right, dear. 
Poor Gerty ought to be very careful, which she 
certainly was not last night." 

"Pity my people don't go away for three 
months, and leave me to enjoy myself." 

" Her father doesn't matter, silly. It is Mr 
Carter who is the sufferer," said Dora, in tones 
of reproof 

"Do him good," retorted Minnie, throwing 
her spool of silk at the kitten. ^< I hate to see 
men so self-satisfied. Gerty has no spirit, or 
she would have let him down some before." 

"Any way," said Sara sourly, "he won't drive 
her round much. The city librarian can't take 
a team far on Michigan Avenue." 

" Why, my dear, the great Mr Studley, who 
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worships him even unto idolatry, will loan him 



ten teams." 



^^ Well, it is a blessing the man has spoken to 
someone at last," yawned Dora languidly. " He 
has boarded here three months, and never opened 
his mouth. The men say he is awfully clever, 
so he ought to be interesting." 

"The men," cried Sara scornfully, "they 
think so, because he is a librarian." 

" Anyhow, Mr Dixon told me that he made 
a speech at the Philosophical Club that knocked 
the crowd silly," said Minnie. 

"I am sorry for your sake, dear, that Mr 
Dixon's language is so far from refined." 

" That's why I love the boy, Sara. But shall I 
tell you what those two talked about last night ? " 

*' I have no wish to know." 

" But I have, and don't mind saying so," said 
Dora. "I saw you upsetting my music just 
behind them." 

" She nestled lightly in a comer of the settee, 
with half her face covered by her fan, and her 
blue eyes fixed earnestly upon him. Bending 
forward, with his elbows resting upon his knees, 
and his hands clasped before him ... I like 
brown muscular-looking hands, don't you? Let 
me see, where was I? Oh! bother the atti- 
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tudes, which were absurdly lo?er-Iike. He said 
in thrilling undertones, ^ Pardon me, Miss Adair, 
but I fear you are confusing effect with cause. 
The universality of religion proves nothing but 
a widespread desire. I would gladly believe 
that I shall meet my poor friend again, but . . . ' 
There I forgot, it made me giddy to listen to 
such profound observations, but Gerty seemed 
to enjoy it." 

^^She poses as learned," said Sara. 

" Hush ! here she is," whispered Dora. 

''We are discussing your conquest, dear," 
cried Minnie, gaily. '^ Do sit here and tell us 
all about it." 

"If you mean my conversation with Mr 
Norton, there is nothing to tell," she replied, 
laughingly, as she seated herself by Minnie. 

" But it is quite an event, I assure you," said 
Dora. "How ever did you manage to make 
him talk?" 

"It commenced by my asking him why he 
refused to lecture to the Philosophical Club." 

"Couldn't, I suppose," remarked Sara. 

"That was not the reason he gave to me." 

" Do tell us, there's a pet," cried Minnie. 

" Well, you see, we are compatriots, so it 
might be offensive to you Americans." 
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"Oh! no, we are used to English insolence," 
said Dora. 

" What he said was that, owing probably to 
a defect in their higher education, the Americans 
have a great tendency towards mental gymnastics 
of an extraordinary character. They love to 
talk theory, and vapour about profound nothings. 
Thus they are at once attracted by any thought 
which is novel, no matter how fallacious or ill- 
expressed. Therefore, he declined to lecture 
upon the ideas shadowed forth in an ill-advised 
speech." 

"Wise man," remarked Sara, "for, in spite 
of our partiality for fancy religions, the Puri- 
tanic blood is still in our veins. Every minister 
and deacon in Oxopolis would have railed at him, 
and the members of the Club would have 
rejoiced in their hearts." 

"Well spoken, America," cried Minnie. 
" What else did this insolent Britisher 
say?" 

" Oh ! he told me about the friend he is in 
mourning for. A man ..." 

" Oh ! " 

" And from that the conversation drifted to 
religion. I think his views unusual, and he 
interested me greatly." 
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" I thought so. Fine eyes, hasn't he ? " said 
Dora. 

^^ I really did not notice. When he speaks 
there is a good deal of animation about his face, 
which is pleasing." 

^^ Yes, but he is a jaded, suUen-looking crea- 
ture, and very old, I think." 

^^ Old ! Oh, no. I think the grey hair suits 
him. EUs face, though stem, is too full of 
intelligence to be sullen. Weary, I grant, he 
looks, and there is a sad look of longing in his 
eyes ..." 

She was stopped suddenly by their laughter, 
and Minnie, slipping her arm around her waist, 
said, '*You stop right there, Gerty. Never 
have anything to do with philosophical young 
men with longing eyes. They may be romanti- 
cally miserable, but they are generally awful 
trash. Nothing like a nice boy, dear, who can 
drive and smoke, and sometimes say a polite 
naughty word." 

" Why, Minnie, how absurdly you are talking. 

You know I am engaged to Mr Carter." 

....... . 

They sat by an open window at the end of 
the drawing-room. Miss Minnie Summers was 
at the piano with her devoted swain in attend- 
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ance. A few old ladies were sleeping the sleep 
engendered by dinner in various easy-chairs. 
He sat in his usual attitude toying with her fan; 
she was watching the people passing down the 
moonlit street. 

" To disbelieve in a God seems to me most 
dreadful," she said, sadly, after five minutes' 
serious thought. 

" It is," he assented, closing the fen and look- 
ing into the street. " I would endure anything 
to suffer once more the cowardly faith of my 
boyhood. Imagine yourself in the hour of need 
with none to call upon for aid, with no hope for 
the fiiture, no motive for the present, but with 
vain regret for the unalterable past. It is worse 
than the existence of an animal. Such is the 
life of a soulless man." 

" Don't say such a terrible thing." 

"Pardon me, I fear I shock you," he said, 
with a bitter laugh. " I don't think the person 
called Satan buys souls, as of yore, but I fear 
many are lost." 

" But if you believe in the inunortal soul of 
man, you must believe in God." 

"The soul is indefinable. But since the 
assumed loss of it always results in a dete- 
rioration of the human being, I have learnt to 
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regard it as that sense of moral responsibility 
which keeps men from evil." 

" Perhaps you have tried to live up to an ideal 
far above our reach, and have therefore fdled." 

" I have attempted to live by a code of ethics 
well within the reach of any man and failed. 
Miss Adair," he exclaimed with sudden energy ; 
" nothing will keep humanity in order but fear 
of eternal punishment. Since I cannot believe 
in that, my case is hopeless." 

" I confess the reasons for your disbelief 
frightened me for more than their effects as you 
describe them. If once our faith is questioned 
by historical research it is difficult to maintain. 
But it seems to me a person of sufficient char- 
acter to throw oflF the trammels, which I for one 
love, could live aright. For Christians are by 
no means spotless." 

" Miss Adair, we are playing with fire, and I 
wish I had never conversed with you upon this 
topic." 

"You need not fear for my belief; women 
are too weak to live without faith in the unseen 
and mysterious. Now, how do you account for 
the protection God undoubtedly exercises over 
hisjpeople ? Did you ever see a righteous man 
begging his bread ? " 
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" What the successfiil call Providence the un- 
successful call luck. The wicked may flourish 
like green bay trees, but the only persons who 
rival the prosperous in the worship of God are 
the paupers who watch for the parson's dole." 

" Dreadful ! You have faith in nothing." 

" Indeed, I have in one thing." 

" What is that ? " 

"The love of a true woman, Miss Adair. 
Certainly I have never experienced it, but from 
observation I think it more potent for the wel- 
fare of men than all the prating of parsons or 
philosophers." 

She glanced at the ring on her left hand, and 
said smilingly, " I hope you are right. My lover 
calls me the star of his life, which is a pretty 
speech, but some day I hope to help him in the 
troubles which all must endure." 

She turned towards him ; the smile fled from 
her lips, for the look on his face startled her. 

" I trust it will be so," he replied, with a pallid 
face. " It is very warm here, shall we go out on 
the verandah ? " 

" No, it is too late. I feel quite tired. Good- 
night, Mr Norton." 

He sauntered on to the verandah, lit a cigar, 
and gazed into the silent street. The situation 
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aroused in him an interest in life which he had 
not experienced since the death of Crewdson. 
For three months he had sat at the same table 
as Miss Adair, and never even noticed her. 
Now, after an acquaintance of one week's dura- 
tion, he was disposed to believe in affinities. 
He called to mind the days of his courtship, and 
the respectful adoration he had entertained for 
his beautifiil fiancde. She had never cared very 
much about anything in connection with him, 
except his want of style in dress, which she had 
criticised with stately condescension. It seemed 
to him that he had loved her dearly, but thoughts 
of her had never haunted him at any time, while 
visions of this girl with eye-glasses were always 
in his mind. Then the absurdity of the affair 
dawned upon him, and he laughed aloud. He 
was grey with the wisdom and wickedness of a 
world which had taught him to believe in neither 
God nor man, and least of all in woman. Yet he 
stood on the verandah sighing like a boy in his 
teens. At the cost of everything he had held 
sacred and dear, he had learnt that the only 
talisman to respect, love, and happiness, is money, 
and to win it he had already descended to most 
infamous deeds. Yet he was actually dreaming 
of love in a tenement house with a chit of 
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twenty upon a few hundreds a year. She was 
certainly pretty, but not to be compared with his 
wife, who was as lovely as the dawn, or any 
other of his fair acquaintances. As a meta- 
physical problem it interested him. The girl 
was a good listener — a rare attribute — ^but that 
only flattered him. She was undoubtedly eru- 
dite, but, knowing more than was good for him 
himself, he was not an admirer of fallow know- 
ledge. She had undertaken to prove he had a 
soul, which amused him. Still it was certainly a 
pleasing display of interest. When a man has 
lived for many years appreciated only for his 
wealth, good-fellowship, or recklessness, he is 
quick to welcome disinterested friendship. Miss 
Adair could gain nothing by her friendship for 
him, nor desire so to do. This gratified him, 
but was not sufficient to explain his sudden and 
most diverting passion. Like all such matters, it 
was inexplicable, so he laughed again, and saun- 
tered to his room. 

" My dear, bring your book and sit with me 
in this window," said Mrs Sununers to her a few 
days later. " Now, I am going to lecture you 
severely, so let us be cosy." 

" I like being lectured by you, Mrs Smnmers, 
What is my latest crime ? " 
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"That of bringing Mr Norton into the draw- 
ing-room after dinner." 

" But you can't accuse me of that. He comes 
of his own accord." 

" My dear child, there is only one thing 
which can give rise to such unnatural conduct, 
in a young man. But for that he would go to 
the theatre or his club." 

" But he is too poor to be in a club, so that 
is why he invades the drawing-room." 

" Young lady, don't tell fibs to me, or I won't 
lecture you. Our girls have lots of freedom 
but they know how to use it. You've been 
brought up in England and don't. You find Mr 
Norton rather interesting?" 

" Very." 

" So I thought, and if you were an American 
girl I should say nothing. Now be warned by 
me, Gerty, and let your interest cease. He is a 
quiet gentlemanly man, clever in a way, and fairly 
good-looking, but he has seen more life than is 
good for him. He has a past. That makes 
him interesting, but dangerous to the innocent. 
And, Gerty, when I was young, friendship with 
young men, especially if savoured with romance, 
sometimes grew into a stronger feeling." 

" Oh ! Mrs Summers, how can you say 
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such a thing when you know I have a 
lover ? " 

"And is he more handsome, clever, and 
entertaining than the Englishman?" 

" Better, far better. Herbert is as good as 
gold." 

"Lucky girl." 

"That namby pamby youth from Boston 
will find a strong rival in Mr Norton," remarked 
that shrewd lady to her daughter when they 
discussed the matter in the privacy of their own 
room. "Gerty is not to blame, for I should 
like to talk to him myself in the evenings. I 
wish Mr Adair would come back, or that I had 
not promised to look after the child. English 
girls are so helpless." 

"Mr Carter will be back next week, and, 
I tell you what, manmia, you capture the bold 
Britisher every time he comes into the drawing- 
room, and I'll get Sara Fescher to mount guard 
over her. Sara will just enjoy that." 

That evening he found his usual seat at the 
dining-table occupied by Miss Fescher, and 
when he sauntered into the drawing-room after- 
wards for the want of other occupation he was 
drawn into conversation by Mrs Summers. In 
her more prosperous days, before the death of 
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her husband, that lady had travelled largely, and, 
haying, like most American ladies a large ac- 
quaintance with books, she easily held his atten- 
tion. So he smiled at the thought that Miss 
Adair wished to avoid him, and like a worldly 
wise young man strove strenuously to entertain 
the dowagers. He was equally unfortunate up- 
on the two following evenings, while on the 
third he did not appear. Mrs Summers missed 
him, for he had made the time pass pleasantly, 
but she smiled her self congratulations upon the 
defeat of the intruder, and dozed comfortably 
over her magazine. 

Upon the first evening Miss Adair had felt- 
much relieved by their intervention, for she haJ 
no wish to enslave so bold a man. Her naturer 
was too serious to allow of flirtation, and, as sher 
toyed with the ring upon her finger, she felt 
guilty of faithlessness in thought, if not in deed, 
towards her lover. Yet she could not help 
glancing occasionally towards the other end of 
the room, and it is to be feared thought more 
of his disaffection than of her lover's absence. 
During the two following days she suffered 
much self-condemnation and indulged in a few 
tears, in spite of which, she longed to hear his 
voice again. When Mrs Summers rejoined the 
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group of slumbering dowagers, Minnie and Mr 
Dixon retired to the verandah, so she was left 
to her own unsatisfactory meditations. She had 
j ust decided that Mr Carter had horrid hair and 
disagreeable manners, when the door opened and 
Mr Norton sauntered in. He glanced at the 
unconscious Mrs Summers, and then, as he ad- 
vanced towards her, she could not repress a 
smile of welcome. 

^^I thought you had forsaken us," she said, as 
he drew a chair to her side. " Don't you find 
our society rather dull." 

" Never until the last three evenings. But 
tell me why have you avoided me. Am I to 
consider my redemption impossible, or only post- 
poned." 

" Impossible, if you refer to sacred things in 
such a light manner. But I thought you were 
avoiding me." 

" And I thought you were avoiding me," he 
said. 

" Why ? " 

^^ Don't you think it rude to ask such blunt 
questions? But perhaps I thought you were 
afraid of me," he replied with a smile. 

She laughed merrily, and again said "Why?" 

He looked at her with a careless smile as she 
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glanced at him over her fen with a pretty ex- 
pression of impudence. Her blue eyes sparkled 
gaily, and her feir young fece was flushed with 
pleasure. For a moment he felt impelled to 
seize her in his arms, for the north country man 
worthy the name wastes few words in his wooing 
— ^but the ring flashed upon her finger. He 
paused with a smothered curse upon the tow- 
head youth from Boston, with his incessant 
chatter and religious cant. Why should he 
consider him? He laughed aloud at the 
thought, for it was years since he had con- 
sidered any one. Yes, he would tell her why. 

"That is a rather pretty ring upon your 
finger, Miss Adair," he said, suddenly looking 
up from the floor. 

" You've admired it before. It is the one Mr 
Carter gave me," she replied in tones of surprise, 
extending her hand towards him that he might 
see it better. 

Bending forward, he took her hand in his, 
and, touching the ring with his finger, said, 
"This is why you are afraid of me, and, if I 
remove it, I shall tell you why I am afraid of 
you." 

Instinctively she endeavoured to close her 
hand, but he placed his other hand over her*s, 
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covering the ring, and said, with a nervous laugh, 
" For a moment I forgot its existence. There is 
no honour in love, Miss Adair. Forgive me, 
but speak I must ..." 

" Don't, don't," she cried piteously, snatching 
her hand from him. ^^ Tou said the other even- 
ing that we were playing with fire, and it is too 
true." 

"And my wings are singed, Gerty, so it is 
too late for me to fly away now." 

Springing up from her seat, she hastened 
away without a word of favour or rebuke. 
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Chapter IV 

If James Norton had been an honourable man 
he would have instantly withdrawn himself from 
the house. But among the God-fearing citizens 
of Loads a sense of honour, being both incon- 
venient and superfluous, is rarely cultivated, and 
the little bom in him had perished years before 
with similar boyish sentiments. As a true man 
of the world, he regarded honour as a feeling 
which impelled a man to keep his word or act 
fairly when certain of detection. No one in 
Oxopolis, not even Mr Studley, was aware of 
his previous marriage, so, as he made his way to 
the Western Union Telegraph Office, he only 
experienced a bitter feeling of regret that his 
uncontrolled passion had prevented him from 
divorcing his wife. Of a truth, if there be a 
devil, he watches over his own, but, sooner or 
later, one edge of his two-edged sword falls 
upon them. Never a wicked deed which did 
\^ not recoil upon the head of its perpetrator with 
* the gathered force of years. Thus, upon that 
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night he roamed through the city, cursing the 
folly which had brought him to such a plight. 

**To Sir John Thomas Norton, Loads, Eng- 
land. — Institute proceedings against A., on my 
behalf, instantly. Green has papers." 

Some citizens of the world would express 
surprise that such a man should have even 
spent twenty dollars upon a cablegram, much 
less have troubled about his wife. For, since 
none knew him, it was as easy to wed as to 
win. Unfortunately, even villains have their 
weak points, and the villain of this drama had 
the misfortune to be in love. Under such pain- 
ful circumstances he wished to be able to com- 
mand the respect of the woman he desired to 
make his wife, and, absurd though it may seem, 
loved her too dearly to endanger her happiness 
by placing her in a felse position. Therefore, 
having won her from his rival, he would wait 
until he was freed from his matrimonial trammels 
before leading her to the altar. So he cursed 
his folly, as every man must who, having acted 
the villain, would fain essay a heroic part. 

She welcomed the return of her lover with 
girlish delight, and Norton with bold discre- 
tion retired from the field. He had a slight 
acquaintance of Mr Carter, having been brought 
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to bay by him in the smoking-room one wet 
evening, while the youth was waiting to see Miss 
Adair. He was a thin, sharp-featured down 
Easter, with his hair cut to stand on end, and 
much afflicted by a lamentable Yankee disease 
of the tongue. His chatter was incessant, horn- 
after hour, sense or nonsense, whether listened 
to or disregarded, his high-pitched drawl flowed 
without a pause. But he was ^^ as good as 
gold," being one of those young men who pass 
round the cakes at " coffee suppers," recite 
pretty poems with a moral, and play innocent 
games with the damsels of the fold. The type 
is a common one on both sides of the Atlantic, 
but, owing perhaps to the superior strength 
of his jaw, the Christianity of Mr Carter seemed 
more prominent than that of his English bre- 
thren. Certainly it was more aggressive, for 
he quickly availed himself of an opportunity 
of expressing his sorrow that Norton did not 
attend church. It is not every man who cares 
to be presented with the advertising hand-bill 
of a church during his after-dinner smoke, 
but he smiled his thanks and placed it in his 
pocket. The lovers had quite a serious quarrel 
about it, for Miss Adair said such an act was 
ungentlemanly. 
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When once a lady commences to draw com- 
parisons between her lover and another man, 
the sacred fire is growing dim, for a lover must 
be beyond compare. The grave, quiet Eng- 
lishman, so self-possessed, yet easy and con- 
versant, attracted her attention more than the 
fidgety, loquacious youth whose ring she wore. 
Since that eventful evening when he had told 
her why, they had never spoken ; occasionally 
their eyes met, and both thought they read 
unutterable things. As a matter of fact, Nor- 
ton was usually languidly wondering how much 
longer she would tolerate the little cad, and she 
was slightly disappointed by his want of emo- 
tion. Sometimes, however, his heart failed him, 
and he wondered if he had read her character 
aright. It made him wild with rage to see 
them together, but in spite of all he maintained 
his policy. Thus a fortnight passed, and he 
cheered himself with the reflections that her 
blue eyes sometimes turned stealthily towards 
him with a glance full of sorrow, while he was cer- 
tain that her manner to his rival was colder. If 
she was as honest and true as he believed, the 
moment she discovered any change in her feel- 
ings towards Mr Carter, that gentleman would 
receive his ring again, if she was otherwise he 
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did not care who won her so long as he lost. 
But . . . 

Full of gloomy thoughts he sauntered up the 
stairs with his hands thrust deep in his pockets, 
and his head bent down dejectedly. Upon a 
landing he almost ran into someone. Asking 
pardon, he raised his head, and found himself 
face to face with Miss Adair. She trembled 
slightly, and clutched the balustrade with her 
left hand. They were alone, pausing for a 
moment he regarded her with hungry eyes. 
His haggard appearance shocked her. His 
glance wandered mechanically from her wavy 
golden hair and sweet blue eyes, so full of 
alarm, to the little hand upon the balustrade. 
The ring was no longer upon it. " Gerty," 
he cried, gently touching her hand. 

"Yes, Jim," she murmured, raising her eyes 
to his face. 

Slipping his arm round her he drew her 
behind the curtains of the window. 

"That yes is sufficient to make me happy, 
darling," he said. " I don't think I could have 
stood another day of it." 

"Let us never think of the past fortnight 
again, dearest," she whispered, " Forgive and 
forget." 
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" Fve nothing to forgive and little to forget," 
he cried gaily. 

About this time Mrs Summers, passing down- 
stairs to the dining-room, heard their voices 
intermingled with sibilant sounds, and, smiling 
sweetly, went softly on her way. 

"Sweetheart, there are many things I have 
to tell you. First, I am poor." 

"So am I, Jim." 

" Secondly, I am old." 

"And therefore wise, but not too much of 
either for me, dearest." 

" Little one," he continued nervously, for 
he was determined to tell her all, " a man does 
not improve by living long in the world, and 
I've been guilty of many sins, both of com- 
mission and omission. Fve not lived wisely, 
nor particularly well. If I were to tell you. . . 
Now, for instance, some years ago I . . ." then 
his heart failed him, and, putting oflF the con- 
fession to another time, he continued : " I was 
:nore worthy of you. As it is, I shall need all 
your help and gentle influence to guide me 
aright. You are my star, my wife." 

" No more confessions, Jim," she said, placing 
her hand in his, " I trust you, and your past is 
nothing to me." 
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Then, remembering Mrs Summers' warning 
words, she could not repress a shudder. 

To-night we will be happy, thought he, I 
will tell her all some other time. 

It is needless to state that the boarders at 
Okanagon House had watched the progress of 
this wooing with the keenest interest. Covert 
bets had been made among the men, while 
the ladies had discussed all its phases with 
unremitting zeal. So, when Mrs. Summers im- 
parted the news to her dearest friend under the 
most solenm vows of secrecy, and the dearest 
friend did likewise, the community was thrilled 
with ill-suppressed excitement, for no matter 
how old, busy, cynical or selfish, all turn with 
a kindly smile to watch the gay toumay of love. 
It was unanimously considered to be quite ro- 
mantic; Mr. Carter might have differed, but 
his opinion was not asked. Certainly one old 
gentleman said the girl was a fool to throw 
over a man with the prospects of young Carter 
for a penniless Englishman of unknown ante- 
cedents, but then he was biased by the fact that 
he had to support two sons-in-law. 

Ah! what a mid-summer dream it was, for 
until that hour he had never known the power 
of love. With surprising rapidity all his good 
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qualities rose to the surface as her gentle 
influence exercised his darkened mind. He 
suddenly became ten years younger, and sur- 
prised everyone by his amiability. It seemed 
as if the sunshine of life was doing what its 
fiercest storms had failed to effect. But it was 
only a dream, flourishing, moreover, upon a vile 
deceit. It was not a transformation but merely 
a hiatus. 

Late one night Norton left the smoking-room, 
where he had been dreaming of his lady-love 
over a final cigar. As he crossed the haU a man 
entered quietly from the street. He had evidently 
travelled far for he was dusty, and he placed a 
wrapper and his bag upon the table as if he 
belonged to the house. Norton regarded him 
with curiosity, for his prospective father-in-law 
was expected at any moment. The man re- 
moved his hat and turned towards him. 

" Haldane Swale with his hair cut, as I live," 
cried Norton with a laugh. Then quick as 
thought he plucked something from his w^st- 
coat pocket. 

Swale started back with a fierce oath, and 
thrust his hand into the breast-pocket of his 
jacket. 

"Don't move," said Norton quietly, as he 
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covered him with a derringer, "or there will 
be an accident." 

The man turned ghastly pale and stood like 
a statue while Norton disarmed him. He did 
so with quietness and dispatch; the pistol in 
his right hand passing slowly round his victim's 
head to that person's manifest discomfort as he 
examined him careftilly. 

" One revolver is modesty in a Western man," 
he remarked pleasantly, as he pocketed the 
weapon. Then, extending his hand, continued, 
"Welcome, most welcome, my trusty steward. 
Come upstairs to my room at once. You won't 
shake. All right, just one step in front, if you 
please. No, you'll leave that bag here. I've 
seen most objectionable things come out of 
bags in my time." 

Without a word Swale stepped in front of him, 
and they crept softly upstairs to Norton's room. 

"Well," said that gentleman, having seated 
him in a comer behind the table, " for a genuine 
stroke of luck miracles are not in it with this. 
Never in all my life have I wanted money so 
badly as I do just now, which is saying a great 
deal. Now, Mr. Swale, you borrowed six 
thousand pounds from me three years ago 
which, with compound interest at six per 
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cent. . . . but there I hate usury between 
friends, I'll trouble you for seven thousand 
down." 

"Now we can talk without disturbing the 
house. I can inform you that you are mistaken, 
for my name is not Swale but " 

"Oh! isn't it. I think Studley will recognise 
you if I call him up. No bluff, or I'll call in the 
police patrol. I guess there are papers enough 
in the Marshal's office at Jeddesburg to prove 
the robbery." 

" Robbery. God help me," moaned the man, 
burying his face in his arms upon the table. 
Norton watched him in silence for a few minutes 
with his pistol ready in his hand for he half 
suspected a stratagem. Then growing impatient, 
he said roughly, "Now, then, whatever your 
name is just settle up with me. Have you got 
the money or haven't you ? " 

" Curse the money," he cried bitterly, turning 
his agonized face towards him. "You shall 
have it, and may it do you as much good as it 
has done me. Three years ago I was a happy 
man with a stainless character, interested in my 
work, and full of lofty hopes and desires. Now 
you see me an over-worked worried business 
man with no real pleasure in life, and a mind 
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debased by grovelling for wealth, by the dirty 
tricks men call business. Ah ! Ah ! " he 
laughed hysterically, "what retribution. I'm 
brought up all standing within six months of 
making my pUe." 

" What is the game ? Perhaps Til join you." 

"You shan't profit by my labour and 
wretched scheming." 

"All right, I see that I must remind you 
of the rights of capital. My oflFer of seven 
thousand is withdrawn. You can sleep here 
to-night, and to-morrow we will go into your 
books, and FU make another offer." So saying, 
he flung a rug before the doorway and stretched 
himself out upon it to sleep. 

" No, no," cried Swale piteously, " you must 
let me go. To remain a prisoner here would 
excite enquiry, and lead to exposure. I'll risk 
anjrthing rather than that." 

" What were you saying, old fellow," yawned 
Norton, opening his eyes sleepily. 

" See here. Damn you, by the sweat of my 
brow I've made thirty thousand pounds. Now 
after three months lying, bribing, and toading, 
I've secured a contract to construct certain 
sections of the Luneville Railroad and Transit 
Co. which will make my pile." 
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"Halves," yawned Norton, stretching himself 
comfortable. 

"Very well, we are partners. Now, if you 
please, I'll leave you." 

" It seems to me," said Norton coolly, without 
moving, " that you are a very good servant, and 
have multiplied the talent which I left you exceed- 
ingly. But, like Pharaoh of old, I will not let 
you go, for America is a big place, and once 
out of this room without properly executed 
deeds we might never meet again." 

Swale paced the room wildly for several 
minutes, during which time his captor smoked 
peacefully upon his rug with the revolver at 
his side. 

" Listen to me, Mr Norton," cried the man 
hoarsely, as he stopped at last before him, 
"I know that I betrayed your trust, perhaps 
helped to ruin you, but I thought you were 
fiibulously rich. Before I met you years ago, 
I had suffered such serious losses in my pro- 
fession as a. journalist that my wife and child 
had been obliged to take refuge with my 
father-in-law. You knew me as the democratic 
agitator, Haldane Swale, which name was 
assimied for fear of offending my father-in-law. 
Then came your generous offer. At first I did 
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my duty and was happy. My wife and child 
rejoined me, and my only ambition was to keep 
them comfortable. Unfortunately, I was accus- 
tomed to be trusted with money. First I 
took bribes, and then catching the fever for 
speculation which rages throughout this country, 
I robbed you directly as well as indirectly. I 
still think it was for their sakes that I wanted 
the money, for my wife had occupied a superior 
position in life to the one I gave her. She 
is dead, but my child is here in this house, 
and I would rather leave this room a beggar 
than she should know that her father is a 
thief Villain though I be, I love my daughter, 
and value her respect. Now pity me, and . . ." 

"What is your name?" demanded Norton 
with sudden interest. 

"Adah-." 

The cigar dropped from his hand, he sat up 
with his back against the door, and gazed at 
his prospective father-in-law in a state of utter 
bewilderment. Recovering slowly, he twirled 
his moustache nervously, as he considered a 
dozen wild schemes which rushed to his mind. 
There was nothing for it but the truth. 

"Mr Adair," he said, handing him the 
revolver, for love had made him chivalrous, 
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"our positions are changed, for I love your 
daughter, and am engaged to her." 

The unfortunate man clutched the revolver 
with a murderous look upon his face, and cried : 
"You villain, you unutterable blackguard, you 
are already married. Ah ! your wife is dead." 

" No." 

*^ God help me," he cried, flinging the revolver 
on to the sofa. "Take that thing away, or 
temptation will overpower me." 

Adair was a weak man, he sank into a chair 
and wept bitterly. 

" Stop that, confound you," growled Norton 
angrily. "I love Gerty as much as you do. 
Perhaps more. I'm not going to plead extenu- 
ating circumstances, for I know that my con- 
duct has been dishonourable, but you may as 
well hear the story. The present Mrs Norton 
eloped with Westall. You many remember 
him; I called him my friend. To avenge 
myself upon them I would not divorce her. 
After that, the old story of the prodigal, and 
here I am eating husks in Oxopolis. Your 
daughter attracted me. In due course Mr 
Carter received his cong6, and I am to reign 
in his stead. Fool that I am I never had 
sufficient courage to tell her all, and throw 
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myself upon her pity. Of course proceedings 
are instituted against my wife, and there can 
be no doubt that I shall obtain a divorce. 
Now, Adair, it was for her sake that I wanted 
my money, for I swear ..." 

"Don't swear, you fool," exclaimed Adair 
querulously, "you've no belief in God, and 
not a spark of honour." 

" Very well, to-morrow I will cast the die 
and tell her all." 

" Stay," cried Adair anxiously, " I am at your 
mercy, but it is useless to use my crime to 
obtain her consent. Rather than be ransomed 
by her sacrifice I will go to jail. Mark you, 
James Norton, if you attempt such a fiendish 
act ril go to Jeddesburg and hand myself over 
to the Marshal." 

" Mr Adair," replied Norton, suppressing his 
rage, " when I told you I loved your daughter, 
I did not mean that I loved her with puerile 
fancy, or desired her with the passion of a 
brute, but, that to assure her happiness, I 
would risk my own. And more than this. 
If to-morrow she scorns and rejects me for my 
deceit, as like enough she will, even then your 
secret is safe in my keeping. I know such words 
sound strange from my lips. I hardly under- 
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stand it myself. I suppose Gerty exercises 
such a great influence over me for good. At 
all events I value her respect, and love her more 
than life itself, and therefore cannot stoop to 
win her." 

** Pish ! you have done so already." 

'' True, but the opportunity came so suddenly, 
and since then . . . Well, we have been in 
our fool's paradise, and I hoped things might 
be arranged so that she would never know." 

"There is something in that; poor child, it 
will shock her . . . Ah ! but suppose they 
cannot find your wife ? " 

"Yes, that is the one thought which dis- 
tresses me. She will avoid all inquiry now. 
Oh ! what a fool I was." 

"Norton," said the elder man, rising wearily. 
" I can understand a woman loving you if what 
you tell me is true. I wish to the deuce the 
small-pox had gone over that face of yours." 

"Thanks." 

" Of course if you win I can't refuse my con- 
sent, and you'll go to England at once and get 
that divorce." 

"I'll start the same night." 

" Now, don't be too sanguine, and remember 
these heroic vows. Gerty has lived for years 
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with her grandfather, a parson, and a most higb- 
minded man. You may remember my code of 
morals, like your old one, is very elevated.** 

" Neither of us seem to be very successful in 
living up to them," he interpolated with a mali- 
cious smile. 

^^ Under such circumstances my daughter has 
elevated ideas as to truth and honour with which 
your behaviour may not agree," said Adair, 
sharply. " So don't put too much faith in your 
face and tongue, for that is all you have to rely 
upon. Well, this is a pleasant home-coming for 
any poor wretch. Good-night." 

" Gkx)d-night," said Norton, opening the door, 
"you might wish me good luck." 

Adair hastened away without a word, and 
Norton, lighting another cigar, paced the room 
meditating bitterly upon the folly of dishonesty, 
according to the wont of all rogues when 
unmasked. 
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Chapter V 

" Oh ! Jim," cried Gerty, excitedly, as she met 
him on the memorable staircase the following 
evening, "such tremendous news. Father got 
back ever so late last night." 

" Did he though, little one," he said, embrac- 
ing her. "Then I must look out. How was 
he ? " 

" Oh ! awfully worried, poor dear, but I told 
him everything. Such a confession." 

"Good gracious," he cried, with an assump- 
tion of surprise, "was he much surprised and 
horrified ? " 

"Well, he wasn't very much, but he is 
anxious to see you. Are you not dreadfully 
afraid, Jim?" 

"Terribly; don't you see how I'm trembling. 
I say, Gerty, do you think I look able to capti- 
vate a iather-in-law elect ? " 

"Put on that nice smile, silly boy. When 
you look serious one would imagine you had a 
murder on your conscience. Let me curl up 
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the points of your moustache. The poor man 
does not even know how to make himself look 
nice." 

She stood on tiptoe before him, with her blue 
eyes and smiling lips on a level with his. 

" Gerty," he said, softly, as they stood in the 
twilight with her head on his shoulder, after his 
moustache had been curled, and ruffled, and 
curled again, '^ I shall always think of this stair- 
case landing. It was here we met that very 
night only a month ago. Yet it seems years to 
me — ^years of happiness, little one." 

"But the time ought to pass quickly when 
one is happy." 

'*Not when the sweetest memories of a life 
are crowded into one short month." 

" I love the spot, too," she said, with a smile. 
"Jim, dear, don't you think it remarkable that 
we should always meet here accidentally at this 
hour ? " 

" Not at all, sweetheart, I think it very 
jolly." 

" So do I, and Mrs. Summers, who loves to 
tease me, says this landing is haunted by two 
ghosts who walk from half-past six to seven. 
They are very unromantic, for they vanish when 
the gong sounds for dinner." 
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**Not always, for the gong went five minutes 
ago." 

" Did it really, then I must go, or you won't 
get any dinner. Wait for five minutes, Jim, 
and let me get safely seated at table." 

So saying she ran lightly downstairs, leaving 
him to pace the landing for a few minutes, and 
wonder if those ghosts would ever haunt it again. 

That was the one never-to-be-forgotten night 
of his life. In after years it was his sweetest 
memory. Her father's apparent acquiescence 
had lightened her heart, and hour after hour he 
deferred the unavoidable duty that he might 
snatch another brief moment of happiness. Late 
that night they sat on the balcony enjoying the 
cool air. The avenue was deserted, and the 
house was silent. . The fatal moment had come 
at last, to temporize any longer. was impossible. 

" Gerty," he said, after a lengthy silence, as 
he slipped his arm through hers and clasped her 
hand, ^^ I have something to tell you which I 
ought to have mentioned before, but I forgot 
everything in your presence. You ought to 
know that I have been married before." 

" Married before, Jim. I think you ought to 
have told me so. Have you any children ? " 

" No." 
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" And your wife, did you love her very mach, 
and was it many years ago ? " 

" No, I didn't love her, but I should like to 
tell you the story ; " his voice was harsh and 
tremulous. 

*'Do, if you please," she said, slipping her 
hand gently from his grasp. He made no 
effort to retain it, and continued with much 
agitation, " Several years ago when I was rich, 
so rich that men sought my company, I made 
the acquaintance of an aristocratic English 
family through the eldest son. His sister was 
beautiful, a beauty of the cold regal style 
with neither heart nor mind, but I thought I 
loved her, and an alliance was contracted to 
the great advantage of her father and brother. 
Within a month I discovered that I had been 
married for my money, that my wife did not 
love me, and that I did not love her. I am, 
as you know, a common man of the people, and 
therefore, having widely different tastes, our 
lives became intolerable. In those days, I had 
a friend, a great and noble man, and upon him 
my wife lavished her affection. They eloped, 
and in my wild desire for vengeance I refused 
to divorce her." 

She turned pale, and leaning forward; rested 
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her head upon her arms against the balustrade. 
He paused, and ^tinned anxiously towards her. 
" Go on,'* she whispered fiaintly, edging away 
from him. 

^^ Tears passed, my fortune was dissipated, 
my mind debased, my interest in life gone. 
Weary of pleasure, without faith in God or 
man, I wandered a miserable cynic, seeing and 
doing nothing but evil. We met, and within 
an hour I knew that I had never loved before. 
I knew that if I was to be saved from mental 
and moral ruin, that if my life was to be worth 
living, my future was in your hands. ..." 

*'What of your wife?" she demanded, turning 
upon him with flashing eyes. 

"The aflBiir was desperate, everything was 
against me. I immediately sued for a divorce 
in the English courts, but fearful of losing you, 
I wooed . . . and Gerty, speak to me. Say I 
have won. It is but a little time to wait. This 
one thing I have been afraid to tell you, but I 
never disguised the fact that my life has been 
wasted in wrong doing. You are my guardian 
angel, stretch out your hand to me now, for 
without you I am lost." 

At last she spoke. '* Do you know why I 
loved you, Jim ? " 
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He shook his head, for he could not utter a 
word. *'I was weary of the religious cant 
which is in everyone^s mouth, and you spoke 
of doing right for right's sake. Of course 
at first your attention gratified my womanly 
vanity, but I loved you for the nobility of 
character which I now find you do not possess. 
You have deceived me without mercy ; my faith 
has gone, and with it . . . my . . . my love 
also. ..." 

" Gerty, pity me . . . wait . . . give me 
time." 

She laughed wildly and cried. " No woman 
would pardon such a deceit. Pity me rather, 
for my idol has fallen." 

Drawing his ring from her finger, she held 
it towards him with a steady hand. He gazed 
at her with longing eyes. One last look. The 
ring fell jingling on the stones ; she arose, and 
steadying herself against the balustrade, turned 
towards him. Her face was colourless, and set 
with a stem hard expression, her blue eyes 
glittered like steel ; she seemed to tower above 
him. 

"I have to thank you for two lessons, Mr 
Norton," she said, coldly. " First, you opened 
my eyes to the hypocrisy of ostentatious 
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religion, and now you prove to me the exist- 
ence of a philosophical hypocrite. Perhaps 
you are right in saying all men are rogues or 
fools." 

She passed from his gaze with stately grace, 
then crept wearily away to the solitude of her 
own room. 

Ah! let parsons prate, but there is no 
pardon for evil-doers. Bitter atonement fol- 
lows sin with unerring certainty. The back 
stroke of the devil's sword fells heavily upon 
his elect Redemption may be bought by 
contrition, but the contrite are those who 
cry out beneath the lash of just retribution. 

Long he crouched in the darkness over- 
whelmed by misery. The blow, though long 
expected, was none the less severe. He had 
played boldly, and his only cause for satis- 
feaion was the calmness with which she had 
received his confession. Perhaps, after all, 
she was only an unusually clever coquette. 
Had she shown pain instead of scornful indig- 
nation, his grief would have been uncontrolled. 
As he arose wearily from his seat, his foot 
struck the ring. Groping for it in the dark- 
ness, he picked it up and crushed it between 
his thumb and finger with a grim smile. He 
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raised his haad impulsively to fling it avay, 
then paused, and slipped it into his waistcoat 
pocket. 

The romance was ended. 

Early the following morning Mr Adair 
entered the city librarian's private office, 
looking almost as anxious as the weary-eyed 
man who sat in the office chair. 

** I see it in your fiace," he said grimly, " your 
treachery is justly rewarded." 

"How is . . . Miss Adair?" 

" Oh she is quite well, fair sir, fear not, hearts 
are not broken." 

" But lives are wrecked. Mine is, and as one 
is enough, my anxiety is excusable. However, 
the matter ends between us. Now as to busi- 
ness." 

Adair shifted uneasily in his chair, for he felt 
himself completely at his mercy. The easy-tem- 
pered rich young man he had served years ago, 
and despised as a fantastic dreamer, was now a 
keen hard-headed man of the world, very unlikely 
to relinquish any advantage. "Make your de- 
mand," he said, with attempted defiance. 

Norton placed his hand upon the bell, and 
said coldly, "Do you acknowledge my claim, or 
shall I send for Mr Studley?" 
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^^I acknowledge your claim, and am anxious 
to satisfy it." 

^^I have been making inquiries about this 
pro) ected railroad, and find you have a big thing 
on. The sudden withdrawal of my money will 
break you." 

" It will," replied Adair. Then, drawing a 
cheque-book from his pocket, he continued, 
" But I do not intend to sue for your mercy." 

Norton laughed, and said, ''Then know 
that I am ever generous to a fallen foe, espe- 
cially when he has a good thing to share. Tou 
could easily borrow twice as much as you are 
anxious to repay me, but I will not press you at 
this moment." 

Adair flung aside the pen he had clutched 
rather too eagerly, and cried angrily, "You 
shan't join me and make a fortune out of my 
labour, Mr Norton." 

'' This selfishness pains me," retorted his tor- 
mentor, with a malicious smile, '' am I not the 
founder of your fortunes? My friend, you'll 
have to share, for I've decided to be your 
partner." 

Adair sprang from his chair and paced the 
room, wildly cursing the weakness which had 
led him to make such disclosures during their 
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conversation of the previous night. His new 
partner was much amused, and drawing a paper 
from his desk, continued, ^^I have here our 
partnership deed, drawn informally by myself, 
but sufficient to bind such honourable men. 
My capital is thirty-five thousand dollars, after 
interest at a rate of six per cent, has been paid, 
the balance of profit is to be divided equally. 
You will sign there, or . . ." 

"All right, I know the often reiterated alter- 
native," he growled, picking up the paper. For 
fiilly five minutes he scanned it with a lowering 
face, then signed and pushed it across the table. 
Norton received it with a bow, signed and placed 
it in an envelope, which he had sealed with his 
own seal. *' You will now address a letter to 
your bankers," he continued, " transferring 
seventy thousand to our partnership account, 
and informing them of my admission and 
powers. When we commence our contract the 
remainder of our money standing in your name 
is to be transferred. The partnership deed will 
be lodged with the Municipal Trust, only to be 
delivered or exhibited to both of us." 

Adair did all that was required of hun with a 
sullen face. Then, as he tossed the letters over 
to his partner that he might post them, said, 
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** Well, I suppose I must grin and bear it. At 
all events you've a good business head, and if 
you treat everyone as you've treated me, we 
shan't have much to complain of." 

" Ah ! that sounds more friendly, pard. Have 
a smoke ? " so saying the grave librarian tilted 
back his chair, placed his feet on the writing- 
table, and continued, with a smiling face, as he 
puffed his cigar, " We've made more fortunes in 
business in our town at home than most places, 
and I guess we can trade somewhat. But to 
speak with proper decorum of the great English 
middle-class, Adair, we are unexcelled for the 
unscrupulous keenness and unsatiable rapacious- 
ness which is called commercial enterprise. Now 
you are a lucky speculator, with little knowledge 
of labour and how to sweat a profit from it. 
I've seen some railroad work, having worked 
two months in a gang in West Vir^nia. You'll 
witness an exhibition of the rights of capital 
that will astound you." 

" Perhaps it is as well we met, for I did not 
get on very well with your weavers, although I 
tried my level best to make them pay." 

" Look here, pard, if you're going to make 
money out of other men's labour, it is no good 
indulging in a feeling of humanity, or they'll 
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make money out of you. That is what the 
study of socialism has proved to me. Grind 
them first, then, if they yield grist enough, be 
charitable, but never be just. That*s our way 
in Loads, and if I hadn't been a young fool I 
should have been a prominent citizen there 
to-day." 

"I trust we shall prosper, Mr Norton, but 
without injustice to any man." 

"See here, my friend, the reward bestowed 
by Nature upon human exertion is sufficient for 
all. The fault is that everyone desires more 
than their just share, so those who are strongest 
steal their brother's bread. Until the last few 
years I lived on stolen bread, and very nice I 
found it in spite of my Utopian views. Now it 
is gone, and with it my most diverting ethics. 
As the phrase goes, I've got to make money, 
so here I am in the land of the almighty dollar 
where the poor are even more unprotected than 
in our own country." 

"There is little doubt as to who rules this 
land of liberty," replied Adair, somewhat sadly, 
" but it will not be necessary for us to descend 
to vile extortion." 

" When regarding the complex society of a 
mighty city, only the economist can detect the 
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chain which enslaves the operative in his 
crowded tenement to the millionaire in his palace 
on the Avenue. But in our case the bonds 
will be too apparent to escape your notice. 
The topic is not a pleasant one to us. I shall 
start for Luneville to-night." 

" To-night." 

" Yes, my baggage is already at the depot, I 
shall never enter Okanagon House again. You'll 
give me letters of introduction wherever needful, 
and rU start getting stores together right away. 
That will give you a month here instead of a 
fortnight." 

His partner paused for a few minutes' con- 
sideration, and then agreed. 

" As I've only got two dollars I'll draw five 
hundred from you. I'll just step out to mail 
these letters, and bid Studley good-bye, while 
you write the introductions." 

That night the ex-librarian, having parted 
from his patron with many expressions of re- 
gret, boarded the cars for Pittsburg. He had 
cast aside his sombre-coloured fine raiment in 
favour of a rough homespun suit, and, as the 
train went roaring out of the city, he felt that 
all his ruined hopes were flung aside with his 
black coat. But the excitement of his sudden 
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fortune soon died away, and the bitter sorrow 
again filled his mind. Hour after hour through- 
out the night he sat in sleepless silence, un- 
heeded, in a dark comer of the " smoker." 
His head rested on his breast, and his hands 
clasped upon his knees clutched between them 
a broken ring. 

That evening the landing at Okanagon House 
was haunted, but by one ghost only. She 
waited in the shadow of the curtain for the 
lover who would never saunter up the stairs 
again. '^You said we always haunted this 
spot," she said, with a wild laugh to Mrs Sum- 
mers, who sought for her there, ^^ but he has 
not come to-night." 

'^ Silly child," said her friend, soothingly, as 
she observed with anxiety her pallid face and 
exfM-essionless eyes, ^^he is late. You had 
better come into my room and I'll have some 
dinner sent up." 

" Yes, he is late," she said dreamily, " he is 
only late, and Til wait for the poor boy. He 
likes to see me here, Mrs Summers." 

" But, my dear child, Fm sure you are not 
well, and your father ..." 

" My father ! " she shrieked. " Oh ! yes. I 
remember it all. He will never meet me here 
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again for he is wicked. Oh ! father, where is 
my father ..." 

'' Hush I hush ! darling/' said Mrs Summers, 
folding her in her motherly arms ; " come up- 
stairs, and I will send for him." 

** Yes, send for Jim. Tell him I am sorry and 
will wait. . . . Oh ! but he is a villain. . . . 
No ... no, I can't hate him. . . . Hark ! 
is that you Jim ? And his wife. . . . Oh ! she 
does not love him as I do. . . . Where is my 
father? I want my father. . . . There he is 
on the balcony. Yes, Fll go and find my ring. 
He will forgive me, and laugh. I could always 
make Jim laugh, couldn't I, dear Mrs Sum- 
mers ? " 

And the doctor who came to the bedside said 
it was a fever. 
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Chapter VI 

Rapoke's Creek, where the raikoad terminus 
and wharf of the Luneville Raihoad and Transit 
Co. was to be situated, was one hundred and 
fifty miles above that city on the Couagan River. 
There Adair & Norton had their stores landed 
upon an almost desolate shore, and within a fort- 
night, instead of half a dozen miserable home- 
steads, a populous town of tents and shanties 
had sprung up about the creek. The wharf 
and depot buildings were already in an advanced 
state, and away to the north-west a straight 
track had been cut for miles through the sombre 
forest. 

"Send me trash," Norton had said to the 
labour agent at Petersfield; "FU make them 
earn their pay; but no Britishers or natives. 
When I want skilled labour I'll let you know." 

As a natural consequence his "outfit" was 
composed of the human sweepings of Europe, a 
motley crowd of ruflians. Half the languages 
and dialects of the old world were in use, but 
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all understood the English word "work," and 
one or two others even more expressive. They 
had a fifty-mile section to construct over an easy 
country, and Norton intended to make up the 
road bed in advance of his partner, who would 
follow a fortnight later to lay down the road. 
He had with him four or five deputies and a 
storekeeper, all of whom were English or 
American, and unusually highly paid. The 
doctor, whose degrees were shadowy even in 
the States, received a dollar a day and his board, 
while every hand received two dollars fifty for a 
good ten hours' work. When Adair heard this 
he ground his teeth and cursed his partner's 
socialistic ideas. Yet, in spite of this, .within 
a week of the start the doctor said to the store- 
keeper, over their tenth evening glass, "Say, 
pard, fer'er amatoor hell, this outfit's bad to 
beat. The boss is smart, vurry smart. If his 
pard's like him, God Almighty help the green 
'uns in the camp." 

At five every morning Norton was in the 
saddle. He rode along the trail to breakfast 
in the farthest camp. The headquarters were 
always about five miles behind the trail-makers, 
and between were the gangs working upon the 
road in its various stages towards completion 
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By six every man ivas hard at it under the 
watchful eyes of the deputies. The diflFerent 
nationalities were constantly fighting, so he had 
drafted them as much as possible into separate 
gangs, and of course given them the work for 
which they were best adapted. Thus, the 
axemen were mostly Swedes, the nawys were 
Italians, Irish, and negroes, the culverts and 
bridges were built by Germans and Poles, while 
Hungarians were employed in transporting sup- 
plies and stores. 

The " boss " walked his horse back to head- 
quarters, stopping at every point to note the 
progress of the work. In a position from which 
he could see every man in his charge stood the 
deputy, with his pipe in his mouth, and a Win- 
chester repeater resting in the bend of his arm. 
He nodded to the boss, who reined in his horse 
as he listened to the brief report — " Men getting 
quieter now the work is beginning to make them 
ache, boss. There was a bit of a scrimmage last 
night, but we didn't leave our camp. One man 
knifed. Several of the new men have got guns, 
but no cartridges." 

" All right, keep your eye on them, and don't 
let them get at the powder. Send that fellow who 
got stuck down to headquarters. So along." 
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Once a deputy was absent from his post, and 
the gang, who were mostly Italians, were en- 
joying their pipes when the "boss" rode up. 
He stopped without a word, and motioned to 
them to remain as they were. Presently the 
deputy came from his tent and was immediately 
" covered " by the " boss's " revolver, who 
ordered him to lay down his arms. The man 
was trailing his rifle, and he fired it from his 
hip before the words were out of Norton's 
mouth. Down came his horse stone dead 
with the bullet through its heart. He slipped 
his feet from the stirrups as the poor brute came 
down, and rolled himself behind its dead body. 
There was a shout from the Italians, some of 
whom drew their knives, and crept towards him. 
But in another moment all was changed, for, 
before the deputy could even pull down the 
lever of his rifle, a nigger rushed up from behind 
and knocked him down with a spade. 

The "boss" was on his feet in an instant, 
firing at random among the nawys who were 
advancing upon him. They sought cover behind 
the trees, except one, who never lived to see his 
Tuscan plains again. "What is your name?" he 
enquired, turning to the negro with his pocket- 
book open in his hand. 
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" Shakespeare Jackson, boss." 

^^ All right/' he said, noting the name with 
a smile. ^^ You'll boss this gang. Take that 
fellow's arms, and give him a spade when he 
comes to. Tou'U draw five dollars a day and 
your grub." 

He took the saddle and bridle from the dead 
horse, and walked on until he met a string of 
pack horses, one of which he selected. It was 
a "close call," but such events were rather too 
frequent to excite much notice. The rate of 
mortality was uncommonly high in the " outfit," 
although there was little whisky, no firearms, 
and plenty of healthy exercise with wholesome 
food. There was a stained and tattered pack 
of cards in No. 2 camp of Italians, every pip 
on which, so their owner boasted, represented 
a man's life. Perhaps he was not far from the 
truth, for they changed ownership by right of 
conquest a few nights later. But, however 
fiercely the internecine warfare was waged, all 
hands were turned against the '^ boss " and his 
myrmidons. The deputies messed and slept in 
the same tent, and took turns in guarding it 
throughout the night. The boss lived with 
the headquarter's sta£^ and slept under the 
same conditions. They had never experienced 
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any trouble during the night, but the accidents 
which occurred made them all cautious. A tree 
fell on the first deputy of the trail clearing gang. 
The Irishmen working on the big embankment 
also had a very lively scrimmage with their boss. 
The unfortunate man was so indiscreet as to 
go to the edge over which they were shooting 
the earth from the cutting. Half the gang 
rushed at him, he shot two, but over he went, 
the dead men on the top of him, and before 
night a couple of hundred tons of earth were 
above him. After that incident Norton pro- 
vided horses for all the deputies, who never 
allowed any man to come within striking dis- 
tance of them. 

Adair came up by the steamer with the first 
consignment of rails. The moment he stepped 
on the wharf three men rushed forward and 
flung themselves at his feet. They were 
partially clothed in rags, and were attenuated 
by hard work and want of food. "Pity, 
signor, for love of Christ," cried one in broken 
English, while his companions howled dismally 
in their own tongue. 

" What the deuce does this mean," cried 
Adair to the captain of the steamer. 

" Waal," replied that person, leisurely shifting 
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his ^^ quid," ^^ thar'^ always some of them loafing 
around. I reckin' railroading don't agree with 
them nohow." 

" Then what are they grovelling around here 
for?" 

"Waal, the boss says this boat's run ter 
bring men up not ter take 'em down. If a man 
wants ter quit the outfit he can walk or swim 
down to Luneville. Them trash can't do it. 
Here, you, Jake, jest clear them ' greasers ' off 
our wharf." 

" Great Scott," cried the storeman, when, after 
looking round the depot works, he announced 
his intention of riding up to the headquarters* 
camp that night. "You stop here, boss, until 
to-morrow. Now last Tuesday they ran out 
of whisky, and Belton would start for here to 
get some. It was only dusk, and it is only five 
miles, but he hasn't got here yet. And when 
you go up there, boss, just show more of that 
revolver, or some of them'U take advantage of 
you." 

Adair looked as if he had just recovered 
from a trying illness, and he said in tones of 
irritation as he flung himself down on a bench : 
'^ It seems to me this job is being grossly misman- 
aged. Here starving men rush at me the moment 
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I land, murderers infest the track, and riot and 
bloodshed are rampant. Why the deuce doesn't 
Norton get decent labour." 

"Well, Mr Adair, the boss is smart, but 
not smart enough for that. No American or 
Englishman would stand it." 

" Why, he pays two dollars fifty a day and 
gets the . . ." 

The storeman laughed uproariously, and then 
cried : " Damme, he is smart, and no error. It's 
the grub, boss; don't you see they've got to 
pay for rations. Now you own all the hotels 
about here, and your tariff is two dollars a 
day. Great Scott! if the poor cusses clear 
a quarter for 'bacca and a drink they are 
lucky. That's why no citizens of free countries 
need apply." 

" And the poor wretches on the wharf ? " 
asked Adair in a husky tone. 

"Well, they don't like the job. All right, 
says the boss, are you ill ? No. Have you got 
two dollars a day for yer board? No. Then 
clear out of my camp. They come down here 
and wait for the steamer, but it is as much as 
the captain's job is worth to take one on board, 
some of them start to foot it, and I guess the 
wolves have them for lunch. Others loaf 
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around here until theyVe half dead for want 
of grub, and then sign on again. The contract 
those poor chaps sign 'ud make you laugh. 
I tell you, boss, your pard is smart, and he'll 
make more out of the job than any man on 
earth could." 

"Just fetch those poor devils in, and feed 
them." 

The man moved unwillingly to the door, then 
returned to his seat, and said: "Look here, 
it is as much as my job is worth. It's against 
my orders, and if I do it I shall be on the tramp 
to Luneville myself to-morrow. It's no good 
swearing, you don't know Norton. He'd 
saunter in here with his cussed smile, whip out 
his pistol, and cover me before I could lift my 
finger. *You disobeyed my orders,' he'd say 
in his sweetest manner, * out you go.' No, 
boss, you do it yourself. You see if I was to 
give them a crust half the men would quit the 
job at once, and mob down here." 

" All right ; give me some crackers and bacon 
and half-a-bottle of whisky, I'll feed them." 

"That'll be ten dollars," said the storeman, 
as he handed him the provisions; "shall I 
book it against you, Mr Norton generally pays 
cash." 
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" Book it to the devil ! why these stores are 
mine, or at any rate half of them. FU settle 
with Norton to-morrow. What infernal tyranny. 
Here, serve these poor fellows with a shirt and 
trousers each, and book it to the same party." 

"I'm damned if I will," said the store-man 
firmly, "why, boss, if these men go back like 
dudes every man in the outfitll be here to- 
morrow at noon." 

The following morning, when Norton returned 
from his first inspection, he found his partner 
awaiting him. Their salutations were of the 
briefest, and he led the way to his tent. Adair's 
hatred of him increased four-fold as they faced 
each other, and he thought of the pale pathetic 
face of his daughter. He stood there laughing 
gaily at his partner's black frock coat. He was 
bronzed by exposure, and his eyes were spark- 
ling from the exhilarating effect of his morning 
gallop. Dust covered boots, patched riding 
breeches, a tattered shirt and a hat, were his 
entire wardrobe, while he carried two revolvers 
and a belt full of cartridges. A reckless dare 
devil desperado with a handsome face full of 
evil. How could she possibly have cared for 
such a man, thought Adair, as he scowled upon 
him. 
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" Well Fm glad to see you," he cried heartily, 
'^ I hope you have had a good tune, and may I 
be allowed to enquire ..." 

"No you mayn't," said Adair, interrupting 
him savagely. " Now as to our business ? " 

'* We are doing well It is an easy country, 
and Fve rustled the gangs along at a rate. 
There is nearly ten miles of road ready for the 
track. You had better have your men up at 
once and start." 

^' All right. It is quite a three months' job, 
and the sooner it is over the better I shall 
like it." 

Norton suppressed his desire to enquire the 
reason of his haste, which he feared was on 
account of his daughter. In spite of his careless 
manner he was extremely anxious to hear some- 
thing of Gerty. For a month he had looked 
forward to this meeting, with expectation quite 
childish, if it was only to hear her name. It is 
the nature of weak humanity to hope, so as he 
sat with his evening pipe, and during the silent 
midnight hours of his watch, he had persuaded 
himself that by some favour of fortune all might 
end happily. The strength of his love aston- 
ished him. When his horse was shot, and he 
rolled on the ground with death at every hand, 
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his only thought was that he would never see 
her again. He yainly endeavoured to gather 
some news from Adair's appearance and manner. 
But he appeared to be as free from care as was 
possible for such a nervous man. 

^^rU get out of this costume which amuses 
you, Mr Norton," he said, rising and turning to 
leave the tent, "and we will ride to the end 
of the trail." 

Norton stepped hurriedly before the curtain 
of the tent, and flushing in a manner most 
ludicrous, vainly essayed to speak. " Adair," 
he stammered at last in a hoarse whisper, " your 
daughter. How is she ? Tell me." 

"You infernal blackguard what has my 
daughter to do with you ? " he retorted fiercely. 
" Do you wish to know if she has suffered at all 
that your vanity may be gratified, you puppy." 

Norton recoiled against the curtain, his face 
livid with anger. Then recovering himself, he 
calmly untied a comer of the silk handkerchief, 
knotted round his throat, and took something 
from it. He paused for a moment with a feeling 
of awkward diffidence, then holding the broken 
ring in his hand, extended it towards Adair, 
saying, '^ Look at that ring which I prize more 
than life, and withdraw what you have said. 
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Then, if you can pity me, say . if she is well 
and happy." 

" You fool, you fool," cried Adair with genuine 
glee, as he recognised the ring. Then with a 
peal of wild unrestrained laughter, he pushed 
his way past him and out of the tent. 

Late that night they returned to headquarters 
both well satisfied with the condition of their 
outfit and job. After supping upon coarse 
wholesome food, the same as that provided for 
the men, Adair noted the peculiarities of their 
camp, which surprised him. First the two tents 
were pitched in the centre of a wide trench 
three feet deep surrounded by a bank which 
afforded protection for the tallest man present. 
All the stores for the next day, and their horses 
were within this rough earth-work, and the 
powder was buried at one end of their own tent 
In one angle by the deputies' tent a rough 
crow's nest had been built of logs, and was 
already occupied by a rough-looking man with 
two repeating rifles at his side. There was 
unpleasant significance in the care with which 
the rest of the men were cleaning and examining 
their arms. Very much dissatisfied he sought 
his partner who was reclining on a dirty blanket 
in their tent and demanded an explanation. 
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"You see we had only just shifted to here 
when you arrived this morning. Number five 
gang generally fix this camp in a couple of hours." 

" But why these warlike preparations ? " 

"Well, you see, the county constabulary 
consists of one man, the Deputy Marshal, who 
is generally otherwise engaged. So all our 
gangers are sworn in as deputy marshals in this 
county. If we slept in an open camp the men 
would raid us, murder the crowd, devour their 
rations for to-morrow, and decamp." 

"But why employ such ruffians, other con- 
tractors don't ? " 

"Each of those blackguards cost under a 
dollar a day." 

"Why do I find starving men on our wharf? 
Why do tales of murder, infernal tyranny, and 
barbarous brutality meet me at every turn? 
How dare you connect my name with your half- 
starved outfit of miserably clothed ignorant pauper 
immigrants, ruled by your revolvers and those of 
your blackguard bullies." 

" My dear sir, your indignation is worthy an 
ex-committee man of the League. Your elo- 
quence pleases me as much as your chivalrous 
sentiment. Thanks to me, you have now a 
splendid opportunity of observing the relations 
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of capital and labour. The framework of modem 
civilised society is bared to your gaze for the 
want of a few laws and a policeman. You fool, 
we are captains of industry. I take the Euro- 
pean pauper, and give him work, with the same 
liberal spirit that my noble-minded brother io 
Loads provided for thousands of our poor 
countrymen. The recompense is the same in 
both cases, since it is regulated by the least pos- 
sible sum which will keep the man in fit working 
condition. In Loads, if prices decline, trade 
becomes bad and wages decline in proportion. 
Here society is less complex, wages are high, so 
are prices, since we regulate both. I pay a man 
two dollars fifty for a day's work, and charge 
him two dollars for a day's grub. If he does 
not like it he can go somewhere else, if he can, 
a course which I carefully render impossible. 
My brother pays his hands, say, thirty shillings 
a week, and it costs them every farthing to live. 
If they don't like it they can strike, just like our 
men, and starve : ergo the starving men on our 
wharf. 

"As to revolvers and murder, bullies and 
tyranny, they are our laws and their eflfect upon 
a lawless community. In civilised England the 
controlling and suppressing of the masses is the 
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work of men armed with the powers of laws 
made by the capitalist employer. Here it is 
arranged with much the same results by bullies 
armed with lethal weapons provided by the same 
parties. There if a man breaks his contract he 
is liable to imprisonment, if he do so here, with 
noble generosity, we say, ' Go in peace.' If he 
dies of fatigue or starvation while trying to reach 
a settlement we are not to blame, any more than 
my brother is guilty of the death and misery 
resulting from strikes, locks-out, or the closing of 
his mills. Man, we are here to make money, 
and these are the means by which all money is 
made." 

"But the contract signed by these ignorant 
creatures is infamous," cried Adair, in some dis- 
tress. "They are slaves." 

" Of course they are. So is every man who 
labours for another, for all capital is the produce 
of labour, and invariably that of other people. 
Look here, to bring the thing to a crucial point, 
if you object to blood-money, clear out." 

Adair meditated long and bitterly, then, being 
only a man, said weakly, "Well, we must 
endeavour to treat them kindly." 

"Ah! ah!" roared Norton, with a fierce 
laugh, " I knew you would fall. But no despi- 
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cable philanthropy shall ever blot our names. 
You hear me, justice, or nothing. I'll have no 
mealy-mouthed charity disorganising my camps. 
It is very well for the legalised robber in a civi- 
lised conMnunity to ease his conscience by dis- 
gorging ill-gotten gains in charity. But you'll 
kindly pack your conscience away with your 
linen until you get down East again. Our rule 
is one of blood and iron, or the ^submerged 
tenth ' will devour us." 

" But even now I don't understand why our 
men are so ill-disposed towards us." 

"Simply because they won't understand the 
law of supply and demand, and think we are 
tyrants because we make a profit of one hundred 
and fifty per cent, on their day''s rations, and two 
hundred per cent, on everything we supply them 
with from the store. Absurd, isn't it ? " 
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The social state of the outfit improved gradu- 
ally, for the arduous unremitting toil tamed the 
fiercest, and judging by the death-rate the 
climate seemed particularly deadly to ruffians. 
Adair's gangs, of course, contained a large 
number of artisans, who, being able to protect 
themselves, were treated with fairness by their 
employers, and, being therefore satisfied, were 
always ready to put down riot. The security 
thus obtained rendered their extraordinary pre- 
cautions unnecessary, and made it comparatively 
safe to ride after dark. Strange as it may seem 
Norton had acquired a certain amount of popu- 
larity among some sections of the men. He 
never allowed them to be bullied without a 
cause, nor interfered with their private feuds 
and amusements. After six o'clock they could 
" raise Cain " to their hearts' content, and fre- 
quently availed themselves of the privilege. 
Then, if ever an accident occurred, he was 
prompt with assistance, and every care wzs 
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lavished on the injured. When a freshet 
swept away the half-finished culvert in the big 
embankment, all the men escaped but Adolph 
SchoU, who clung to the crashing timbers yell- 
ing lustily. It was the boss who rode his 
horse into the wild flood to rescue him. Just 
as he reached the man the logs and piles gave 
way, and an irrepressible cry of horror and 
despair broke from the crowd of onlookers. 
His horse was killed on the spot, but, although 
considerably knocked about, he brought the 
insensible man safe to the bank, half-a-mile 
down the stream. Then, when they looked at 
the roaring flood, and the man who had braved 
its terrors, they forgave him many things. The 
Irishman, also, wished him good-morning since 
the day he fought Shamus Finnis and beat him 
sorely. Shamus said he dare not face any man 
without his pistols. The " boss " forthwith 
dismounted, and fought nine of the prettiest 
rounds No. 3 gang ever witnessed. Among 
semi-barbarous men such deeds are regarded 
as heroic, and the iron-fisted tyrant is always 
more respected than the just but weak man. 

The two partners rarely spoke except upon 
their business aflfairs. They occupied the same 
tent, and although the temptation was constant 
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Norton never attempted to re-open the con- 
versation, which had been concluded by his 
partner's savage laughter at the boyish manner 
in which he bared his heart. Once he saw a 
letter in their mail-bag addressed in her band- 
v^iting to her father, and mailed from Niagara. 
It actually gave him pleasure to handle it, while 
its contents made his partner scowl at him. 
Adair was a nervous, high-strung man, too 
weak to avenge himself, and too ignoble to for- 
give. Every hour intensified his hatred, every 
letter from his daughter, or Mrs Summers, 
aroused within him the implacable desire for 
vengeance he dare not satisfy. Before him was 
the man for whom her heart was breaking, 
joyous in his strength, and the wild fierce life 
he loved. In the sanguinary quarrels and thrill- 
ing dangers of their every-day life, the nights of 
fierce gambling or wild carouse, his calm face 
never lost its smile of keen enjoyment. While 
she was tired of life, indifferent to pleasure and 
pain alike. His only child, for whom he had 
laboured sorely, and risked all that was precious 
to him, wished to enter a nunnery and dedicate 
her life to religion that she might forget the 
dissipated, blood-stained desperado who slept 
by his side. It maddened him to think of it. 
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Often as he tossed upon his blanket, in the 
silent watches of the night, he clutched his re- 
volver as he turned towards the sleeping man. 
There lay the heartless villain, with his cold 
handsome face half-shrouded by his blanket, and 
a soft smile playing round his lips, as in dreams 
his thoughts wandered to scenes of debauchery. 
But he dare not do the fearful deed for which 
bis soul yearned. 

They were working upon that part of the 
section where the track runs round the face of 
the hills at a slight elevation. Norton had sud- 
denly become unusually preoccupied, and fre- 
quently absented himself from the camp for 
days together. One bright moonlit night, he 
sat close to the shelving wall of the cutting, 
smoking his pipe, and gazing thoughtfully over 
the valley. Spread upon a large stone by his 
side was a map of the district, a candle was 
stuck in a niche above his head, and he was 
studying a geological description of the State. 
He had chosen the spot partly because the view 
pleased him, but chiefly that he might study 
the map and book unobserved. Suddenly a 
few small stones fell upon him from the l^nk 
overhead. There was a low grinding noise; 
in a moment all his startled senses were aroused 
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to action by fear. With one rapid glance up- 
ward, he flung himself against the rocky wall 
of the cutting, noted with a murmured blessing 
that it shelved slightly outward just above him. 
A great jagged mass shot between him and the 
moon. The air was filled with dust and gravel. 
Had the narrow ledge diverted its awful course ? 
There was a fearful crash, a sound of splinter- 
ing rocks, and the grinding noise of falling 
gravel. Above all the hideous turmoil, a wild 
cry of agony and terror rang out across the 
valley. Then all was still. 

"Can you see anything moving, Jackson?" 
said Adair from the bank above, in a tremulous 
voice. 

*'Nothin', boss, nothin'. He's gone to glory 
certain sure." 

" Do you see any . . • blood ? " said Adair, 
in a hoarse whisper. 

"No, nothin'. Go down, boss, and settle 
him." 

" No, no. There must be no footsteps near 
the spot. Come, throw earth over the marks up 
here, and then let us go." 

The rock had grazed his chest and knees as 
it fell before him, and the loose stones and 
dirt which followed covered him lightly. He 
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stood paralysed with fear, vaguely aware of 
what the voices overhead were saying. Long 
after the last sound had died away he wriggled 
himself painfully from the terrible position, and 
staggered to the outer edge of the cutting. 
With the exception of a score of cuts and 
bruises, he was unhurt As he surveyed the 
place, his escape seemed marvellous. The mass 
of rock, weighing several tons, had evidendy 
been detached from the stratum by the blast- 
ing. With the aid of a couple of crowbars 
they had easily levered it the few inches which 
maintained its balance. The ledge which had 
saved him was a protuberance of about six 
inches on the rock face of the cutting. That 
it should have preserved him from death was 
simply miraculous. It made him feel solenm. 

Throughout the adventure he had uncon- 
sciously clutched the book in his hand. Shak- 
ing the dust from it, he placed it in his pocket, 
and, after a short search among the stones, 
found his map. Then, after examining his re- 
volvers and lighting his pipe, he sauntered 
towards the camp, feeling very weak about the 
knees, but smiling at the thought of the shock 
his partner was about to receive. 

They crept stealthily to the camp, where 
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they parted without a word. Within half-an- 
hour Shakespeare Jackson and his circle of 
intimate friends were fighting drunk, ten 
bottles of old rye having appeared in their 
midst as if from heaven. An unlikely place, 
certainly, but nobody cared where it came from. 
By midnight two vacancies had occurred among 
the deputies, and the balance of the crowd 
were wallowing unconscious in the mud and 
dust. 

A man of such high morality as Mr Adair 
could have drawn a pretty moral lesson from 
their orgies ; but he was busy with pen and 
paper. In a letter addressed to Mrs Summers 
at Niagara, he begged her, if she thought fit, 
to tell his convalescent daughter how her lover 
had died in a disgraceful gambling brawl. He 
read it, and found it displeasing to him. Pac- 
ing the narrow tent, he thought. The villain 
could never cross her path again. She would 
forget him, and once again become his winsome, 
light-hearted lassie. He tore the letter to 
pieces, and flung them upon the smouldering 
embers of the fire outside. Returning to the 
tent, he glanced uneasily around, the dead man's 
eflfects, scattered about, affected him. He could 
see him distinctly, ounging on his blankets with 
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his head upon his saddle, as he had seen him 
night after night, for weeks. Even the gentle- 
man known as Satan has good qualities, and 
he recalled with a shade of regret his late part- 
ner's few admirable points. Beneath his grim 
exterior had existed the makings of a very fine 
fellow. He was brave, and ever ready to do 
him a slight service. He had waited upon him 
in an easy, unostentatious manner, when he was 
down with dysentery. He had ruled their wild 
labourers as he could never hope to rule them. 
Undoubtedly his love was sincere, and under 
other circumstances they might have been very 
happy. Those circumstances had spoilt the 
man, and for his daughter's sake he had done 
the deed. 

Far above the hideous yells of the drunken 
men, the last wild cry of the dead man rang 
in his ears. He dug up their bottle of whisky 
from its hiding-place, and drank the fiery spirit 
neat. Yes, it was for her sake, and he would 
do anything for her sake. His presence had 
made life intolerable, now everything reminded 
him of it. He put out the lamp, and flung 
himself upon his blanket. The uproar in the 
camp increased tenfold, the spirit he had taken 
confused his thoughts instead of drowning them. 
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Half delirious with drink and remorse, he tossed 
upon his bed. Wherever he looked the mangled 
body of his partner met his gaze. Crushed and 
bleeding, unrecognisable except the face with 
its calm smile. For her sake, for her sake, 
he groaned, closing his eyes in vain. The 
dread, which holds all men, overpowered him. 
The crushed hands clutched him, he was bathed 
in blood. Cold perspiration streamed from every 
pore, he tried to cry out, but could not. He 
longed madly for the light, but dare not move. 
The awfiil spectre pinned him to the earth. 
The curtain of the tent was gently drawn aside, 
the form of the dead man stood between him 
and the moonlight. He sat erect, with a low 
cry of horror. The curtain fell, and left him 
in darkness. Haunted ! haunted ! day and night. 
He was frozen with horror. 

Someone fumbled about with muttered curses. 
Presently a match was struck, and Norton, light- 
ing the lamp, said : ^^ Hallo ! still awake. I 
hope I have not disturbed you. What fearful 
row those blackguards are making. That is 
the worst of overpaying men. They only waste 
their money in drink." 

Dazed with drink and terror, he watched the 
dead man examine his arms and throw off his 
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clothes, as he had done for every night for 
weeks past. Then with a terrific eflfort he 
sprang up, and rushed madly from the tent. 
Out in the clear moonlight, where the cold 
night wind blew, he crouched by the smoulder- 
ing fire, with his face buried in his hands. 
Was it a fearful dream, or was he really 
haunted by the dead ? His whirling brain was 
incapable of reasoning. Heedless of the cold 
and the riot, there he sat rocking his body 
to and fro in an agony of fear, until the 
effects of the alcohol gradually passed away. 
Then he crept softly into the tent. There lay 
his partner alive and uninjured, sleeping peace- 
fully under his blankets. Falling to the ground, 
he buried his head in his arms, and wept and 
prayed as he had never done since he knelt 
by his mother's knee in far away Dundee. 

At sunrise the following morning Shakespeare 
Jackson was immersing his woolly head, which 
he had reason to suppose was swollen, in a 
bucket of water. As he pulled it out, gasping 
for breath, he beheld before him the "boss," 
smiling amiably, with his hand on his revolver. 
Having been raised as a Methody way down in 
Alabama, Shakespeare did not believe in ghosts 
after sunrise. But, although a big buck nigger, 
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his knees knocked together, and his great lips 
fell all over his chin. 

" Say, Shakey," said the boss pleasantly, "how 
much did Adair give you for that job last night?" 

"Ten bottles 'er ole rye, boss," he replied 
promptly. 

*' All gone. Eh?" 

"Yas, boss, and Miles and ole Catfiice wid 
'em," he replied with a grin. 

" Ah ! you cusses had a good time I can see. 
Well, I'll give you ten more bottles to-night if 
you say nothing about the affair." 

" Golly, boss. God damn me, never. . . ." 

"AU right, rustle around and hold your 
tongue." 

That night Norton explained to his partner 
that private business made it necessary for him 
to go to Philadelphia, expressed his sorrow, and 
hoped to be back in a week. Adair was per- 
fectly willing to dispense with his assistance, for 
no man can feel quite at ease with a person he 
has attempted to murder. 

Arriving at Luneville he arrayed himself in 
store clothes, and hastened to New York. Upon 
arrival there he cabled to Lord Bildon, whose 
reply the following morning kept him occupied 
all day with bankers and real estate agents. 
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There were a few who remembered him still 
lounging in the vestibule of the Punter House. 
The object of his quest was Bamett, whom he 
discovered installed in the editorial chair of the 
Argus^ but almost as impecunious as of yore. 
The mishap of the past was forgiven, and the 
renewed friendship cemented with many drinks, 
long and short. Then, after a long conference, 
during which Norton divulged things which 
warmed the editorial heart towards him, he 
departed for Pittsburg. There he purchased 
a boring plant, and, after a diligent search for 
a man suitable to his purpose, he arrived at 
Luneville with several mysterious packages of 
machinery and a taciturn Pennsylvanian. Late 
the next afternoon he arrived at head-quarters 
with the packages, which he caused to be placed 
among the tools and stores, where they could not 
excite interest. Adair was absent superintending 
the laying of the road. Mounting his horse, he 
galloped up the track in search of Adolph SchoU, 
whom he ordered to hasten to head-quarters at 
once. Stopping at Jackson's gang upon his 
return journey, he informed that ruffian that 
he was to be promoted, and after selecting a 
new deputy, brought him into the camp. After 
a brief consultation, he armed both men, and led 
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them into the woods. There they discovered 
the oil prospector chewing tobacco among the 
pines. 

Getting together a dozen men, he returned to 
the camp and loaded several trollies with the 
packages, some provisions, and a rough outfit. 
They ran the trollies down the road to the spot 
on the hillside, where he had so narrowly escaped 
death. There they left the material by the track 
and returned. With such despatch and secrecy 
was this performed that, when Norton rode into 
camp that night, his partner and the majority of 
the staff imagined he had just returned. 

"Look here, Adair," said his partner, "in 
another three weeks the job will be finished, and 
we haven't made our fortunes." 

" At the present price of the company's shares 
my pile has increased fourfold." 

" And when the other contractors, who have 
accepted part payment in stock, sell instead of 
borrow, your pile will dwindle rapidly." 

" True. I shall never make a business man. 
What do you advise ? " 

" Operate." 

"How?" 

" Well, without exaggeration, I am now going 
to make your fortune," said Norton, laughing 
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merrily, for their intercourse had been more 
friendly since that night. " To-morrow a com- 
plete boring outfit will be landed at Luneville, 
and every man who knows anything will open 
his eyes. Next week rumours of probable oil will 
circulate. Then the city papers will report, and 
the New York " financials " assert. Lunevilles, 
at present an untouched stock, chiefly held 
locally, will be in demand. Note the future 
of this road. Instead of connecting the Lune- 
ville district with the trunk roads, it will open 
up a valuable oil-producing country." 

" Then your advice is to buy." 

" Buy, Great Scott ! man you are green. SeD, 
sell, unless you see any oil. Sell at the top 
price, and Til arrange for a sudden fall in Lune- 
ville. The oil we want to strike is in the pockets 
of a credulous public." 

" I see we are * bears.' By the circulating of 
false reports you will force the stock into notice, 
and swindle the public at the top price, which 
will be reached when the truth is told that there 
is no oil in the district." 

"Exactly. It sounds reasonable enough to 
the flats. We are not far from the oil regions.'* 

" Then let me say that I will be no party to 
such dirty knavery." 
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"Very well, Mr Adair. Think well if you 
don't sell, for Luneyilles will be dead when Fve 
finished with them." 

There was tremendous excitement in Lune- 
yille when it was known that contractor Norton 
was boring for oil. The road was a local enter- 
prise in which they had engaged to open up the 
manufacturing districts of Pennsylvania for their 
agricultural produce. The farmers and citizens 
chuckled gleefully over their scrip, and the capi- 
tal necessary to bring the road from Rapoke's 
Creek to the city was promptly subscribed. 
Norton won universal popularity by making no 
secret as to his operations. His plant was set 
up seventy miles down the road, and twenty 
miles away from it to the South. It was a long 
and toilsome journey, but the young men of 
Luneville made light of it. Then New York 
was made aware of the stir, and the citizens of 
Luneville crowed lustily as the great financial 
sun turned towards them. 

" There can be little doubt," wrote the saga- 
cious editor of the Argus^ having just bought 
three thousand Lunevilles, " that the contractors 
for this road have made a remarkable discovery. 
. . . Men like Adair and Norton do not often 
make mistakes which cost them money. The 
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region is well known to us, and has every out- 
ward sign of oil country. ..." 

A few days later this sage wrote in a more 
temperate strain, haying just sold three thousand 
Lunevilles. " We note with surprise the rapid 
rise of Lunevilles. It is astonishing that this light 
and comparatively unknown stock should be so in- 
fluenced by vague rumours. Will the investing 
public never learn the true value of possibilities?" 

Two days afterwards, when that intelligent 
gentleman had sunk his all, even his seal-skin 
lined winter coat, in Lunevilles, which had 
declined to a reasonable figure, he wrote with 
prophet-like jubilatioa " Again the jirgus has 
proved itself to be the only city paper able to 
guide speculator and investor aright. As we 
observed in our recent number the oil prospects 
at Luneville are unquestionable. A constant 
stream of men from the Pennsylvania fields is 
pouring into the district. Bankers are leaving 
their ledgers, store-keepers their counters, capi- 
talists, navvies, clerks, farmers, and old pro- 
spectors jostle each other in the race for wealth. 
It is needless to remark what the striking of oil 
will mean to the new railroad, the shares of 
which are to-day quoted at such an extraordinary 
low price." 
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It is needless to say that Norton fully availed 
himself of the vagaries of the market, with for- 
tune that filled his partner with envy. In a 
fortnight this young man became a millionaire. 
The New York " bosses " held aloof, waiting 
for certain information, but the excitement in 
the district was tremendous. A premium was 
offered to the contractors to complete under their 
time, and every day cars full of hopeful pro- 
spectors passed their camp. Adair was filled 
with righteous indignation, but even had he 
denounced his partner none would have believed 
him. So the crowds hurried up the road to 
form a small city of canvas fifty miles beyond 
that cutting in the valley, five miles north of 
which three men were boring night and day, 
unobserved by all but Norton. It is impossible 
for a man to hold such a secret and resist tempta- 
tion. By a series of Jesuitic arguments Adair 
gradually disabused his mind of the ideas of com- 
mercial honour gathered as an oflSce-boy in honest 
Dundee. At last their contract was finished, and 
the men, stealing their tools, rushed away to the 
promised land. Then, having refused the Rapoke's 
Creek section, offered to them out of gratitude 
to Norton, they sold their plant and outfit to the 
new contractors and hastened to New York. 
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They balanced the accounts, and dissolved 
partnership on the journey. Adair had intended 
to turn his back on his late partner without a 
word, but the "operating" fever overpowered 
him, so the man was useful. Thus it was that 
instead of hastening to Niagara, he stayed at the 
Punter House, New York. Here the Luneville 
district was the chief topic of conversation, and 
Norton was the man of the hour. That person 
bore his honours meekly, but was much amused 
by the warmth of his late partner's sudden 
friendship for him. Unfortunately it was too 
late for them to operate in partnership, but he 
introduced him to a good firm of brokers, watched 
his operations, and rendered every assistance 
with a smiling face. Adair was a novice at the 
game, and being moderately successful, soon 
showed signs of plunging. 

"Sell," said Norton, "sell for the next 
account. At the end of this week the bubble 
will burst, the Argus has just started the last 
boom." 

Then he hastened to the telegraph office and 
wired to Hunter, Rapoke's Creek, " Torpedoe." 
The following morning the big buck nigger, who 
came every Tuesday for Hunter's letters, called 
at the office and received it. That night the 
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three silent men in the valley worked with 
renewed energy. 

Adair sold, but still the price rose. He con- 
tinued his tactics, and his brokers suspecting the 
truth followed his lead. Norton congratulated 
him, but was very reticent as to his own afiairs. 
Then the Argus became despondent, but for 
once Lunevilles were firm. Bamett was horrified, 
and after two days' editorials had been expended 
in vain, he came to his ally with an anxious face, 
*'It is all right," said Norton, with the calmness 
of conviction. " You wait until to-morrow, and 
if you want to make the reputation of the Argus ^ 
have your machines ready for a special. The 
depth of the borings is simply absurd." 

The late partners were lunching together. 
Adair was in a merry mood, for the shares had 
declined a point, and he had received a cheering 
letter from his daughter. His companion was 
preoccupied, and appeared slightly anxious. 
The luncheon was a striking contrast to the 
camp rations of a few weeks previous. Norton 
was the cynosure of a dozen groups of men. 
Rabone, the manager, who had stopped while 
passing to join him with a glass of champagne, 
had reminded him with much humour of his 
exploits as a waiter. All this was most pleasing, 
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but he was nervous and ill at ease. Suddenly 
there was a startled exclamation from a man who 
was reading the tape in the vestibule. A litde 
crowd gathered round the ticker, talking in 
excited tones which reached their ears. Evi- 
dently something had happened. Norton picked 
up the bottle, and bent across the table to fill 
his friend's glass. 

" Oil struck at Luneville. Tremendous boom," 
shouted the hoarse voice of a newsvendor. 

He placed the bottle down, and turned 
towards the door with a pallid face. Adair 
started from his chair, then sank back into it 
with a smothered groan. Every man present 
was watching them keenly. 

"Here, give me a paper," cried Norton, seiz- 
ing one, and flinging the man a dollar. Open- 
ing it he held it before his face, which was 
instantly contorted with a diabolical grin of 
triumph. 

"Early this morning," he read, "the city of 
Luneville was thrilled by the news that oil had 
been struck, but not at Nortonville. It appears 
that S. Hunter Austin, a cute prospector, better 
known as Old Si, has been quietly boring for 
weeks past in the twenty-five block on line 
forty-two, which is about twenty miles from 
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Rapoke's Creek. At mid-day yesterday he 
torpedoed the well and struck a gusher. The 
city of Nortonville vanished last night just 
before supper-time. Its citizens are tramping 
down the railroad in thousands, but they will 
be disappointed. Block twenty-five was sold 
very recently, according to current rumour, to 
a wealthy British peer. In any event the owner's 

■ 

agents are on the ground ready and able to 
collect royalties. The future of the local rail- 
road now assumes vast proportions. . . ." 

" Ruined,'' whispered Adair, as if in a dream. 

" Broke it is," said Norton, rising calmly and 
placing the paper in his pocket. 

"Stay right there, for God's sake," cried 
Rabone, rushing into the room. "Thar's the 
Argus man outside thirsting for blood." 

" Oh ! is he," cried Norton, pushing past him 
with a wicked look on his face. 

In the vestibule stood Bamett, hatless and 
excited, with one hand in his coat-tail pocket, 
a posture which gave rise to considerable distrust. 
Suddenly the restaurant doors were flung open, 
and Norton darted at him. With one well- 
directed blow he knocked him half-way across 
the floor. Then, having promptly disarmed him, 
he led him to the entrance more dead than alive, 
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amid the cheers of the onlookers. *' You fool," 
he cried, pushing him into the street, " now we 
are quits over that Wapshus swindle when you 
robbed me. You ought to be grateful, for I've 
made a reputation for your rag in spite of yoa 
Never let me see you again, or . . ." 

''Waal, my boy, the old job is open," 
remarked Rabone, with a kindly smile, as he 
paid his bill preparatory to departing. 

" Not just at present, thank you. I've got 
enough to take me West this time." 

''Waal, my boy, you've grit and no mis- 
take. Here boys, just drink to his luck. My 
shout." 

On the day of settlement, when Mr Adair 
appeared at the office of his brokers, those 
gentlemen were unfeignedly glad to see him. He 
was arrayed in such gay attire, with lavender 
gloves and a nosegay, that the Yankee nature got 
the better of the junior member of the firm, who 
said : " Ah ! just got married, I guess." 

"You're wrong. My difference, I think, 
amounts to four hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars." 

" Correct, Mr Adair. Quite a pile for some- 
one, I guess." 

He handed the man a cheque in exchange for 
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his acknowledgment, and turned to leave with- 
out a word. 

" Ah ! I say. Billings sent in to say a client 
of theirs would like to meet you. Very 
unusual thing, especially as they bought most 
of this from us. You might look in there if 
you care to. I never heard of such a thing 
before." 

It was so unusual that a ray of hope fell upon 
the wretched man as he hastened to the office 
mentioned. There he was evidently expected, 
and was shown with much courtesy into a private 
room where he found himself face to face with 
his late partner. 

Norton was seated at a writing-table looking 
unusually stem and grave. Without any pre- 
amble he said: ''I wished to see you, Mr 
Adair, that you may know that your fortune is 
to-day transferred to my pocket. With the 
assistance of my friend, Lord Bildon, I obtained 
possession of the block, and the men who struck 
oil are my employees. You are aware that I 
never forgive nor forget, and I have swindled 
you because no man shall throw stones at me 
with impunity. Sit down, you fool. It was 
rather a large stone, wasn't it ? " 

The wretched man needed no command to be 
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seated. " I am justly punished for my sins," he 
groaned, with the resignation of a true Calvinist. 

His enemy laughed, and enqmred, "How 
much have you left of your pile." 

"About five thousand pounds." 

Norton drew a cheque-book towards him, and 
continued as he wrote. "You hate me with 
justice because I deceived your daughter, and 
for that reason you attempted my life. You 
have made reparation, and to prove myself 
equally magnanimous I am now filling up a 
cheque for twenty-five thousand pounds to your 
daughter's order. I understood you possessed 
thirty thousand when we met. Be silent, let 
me finish will you. I don't do this with any 
desire to buy her favour or yours. I know her 
love is not to be bought by money. All I ask 
is that, when I return from England a free man, 
she will grant me an interview. Look here, 
Adair, for God's sake don't accuse me of oflFer- 
ing to buy your daughter. I love her, and she 
loved me once. Here, curse me for a fool, I'll 
draw the cheque in your name." 

The man arose from his chair with a smiling 
face. He picked up his hat from the table, and 
said with a triumphant laugh, "It is certainly 
no use drawing that cheque to Gertrude Adair, 
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for my daughter was married this morning to 
the Reverend Mr Joseph Elliot of this city." 

He sank into the depths of the chair crushed 
by the suddenness of the blow. For a moment 
he crouched, trembling, with a ghastly fece. 
Then his quivering lips hardened in a grim 
smile, and picking up the pen he said with a 
bitter laugh, " To be disillusioned is worth the 
money. Oblige me by taking this wedding 
present to Mrs Elliot with my compliments 
and congratulations." 

" Great Scott, Norton 1 " cried his late partner 
thoroughly astounded. " This surprises me with 
a vengeance. I always recognised nobility 
hidden beneath your badly-trained character, 
but this is an act of . . ." 

" Go, damn you, go. It is your money I'm 
giving. Get out of this room before I lose 
control of myself. Married to a parson. Fool 
that I was to hope. Well, well, did ever good 
come out of evil. Ha 1 ha ! " 
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Chapter I 



Philosophers, in all ages, have glorified toil 
and disparaged wealth with remarkable unani- 
mity. Such was my custom before I was forced 
to toil by lack of gold. No doubt that ex- 
cellently well delineated character Adam used 
thus to prate, as he busied himself in picking 
up dead leaves and wind fall apples in the 
garden, but when he was requested to step 
outside, and toil among the nettles, he appears 
to have had objections. In this respect mankind 
resemble their mythical progenitor, for the 
energy of everyone is devoted to acquiring 
sufficient to maintain them in idleness. This 
characteristic, common to all humanity, is over- 
looked by the sophists, who are able to eulogise 
labour from a very respectfiil distance. But 
when the moralist is tilted out of his armchair 
to drive a pickaxe for his bread, he entirely 
forgets the nobility of labour. When I ex- 
perienced such a fall, at first the novelty 
amused me, but it was not the comfortable 
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ease I missed so much as the respectful con- 
sideration the rich man always receives from 
his less fortunate fellows. Gk>ld being the 
world's desire, he who wins it is worshipped. 
It is very pleasant to possess wealth ; but to 
win it is the glory of life's battle. To look 
down upon struggling millions, and think, that 
by superior cunning or favoured by a happy 
chance, the prize for which all strive has been 
seized. In the hour of triumph, over what 
are termed the diflSculties of life, the means 
by which it was won are forgotten. Being 
but a man the graves among the pines, and 
the distracted faces of the ruined *' operators" 
faded from my memory, as I landed in Liver- 
pool. Five years before I had started from 
that very stage a pauper emigrant, and I had 
returned a wealthy man. The smile of fortune, 
think you ? No. Fortune never smiles except 
upon those who force her hand. You also 
came out here to make your fortune, boy, but 
soft-hearted fool that you are, could you ever 
injure anyone? Wealth is to be acquired by 
anyone who is bold enough to put to a practical 
test that axiom of socialism: ^^AU wealth is 
the proceeds of robbery." But you could never 
make a fortune out of the toil of helpless men, 
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double it by lying to those who trust you, and 
picking the pockets of the widows and orphans 
who believe your specious paragraphs. Such 
heroes of self help must be bold, unscrupulous 
and pitiless; the three necessary qualifications 
for greatness in every sphere and every age. 
Alaric, god-bom amal, Kalid, scourge of the 
unbelievers, Napoleon, the Emperor, had no 
other means of forcing fortune's hand. There- 
fore I was proud. 

At the age of forty a man's taste for pleasure 
is far from satisfied, more especially if he happens 
to have foolishly wasted his youth upon other 
matters. I should like to tell you that this is a 
lie, but each of man's several ages bring their 
several pleasures as well as duties. The wise 
man enjoys each age in due season. The fool, 
by living an irregular life, jumbles the pleasures 
of youth with the duties of manhood, thereby 
frequently marring both, and forfeiting the solace 
of old age. When I should have been sowing 
a few judicious tares, I was arranging to re- 
organise the universe. Thus, at an age well 
fitted for serious work, I was still troubled with 
those unsown tares. Under happi^ circum- 
stances the joys of domestic life would have 
fallen to my lot; but in those days I was too 
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young to remember. One sigh for what might 
have been, and I turned with the zest of one 
who has sipped the cup, eager to continue my 
pleasures. 

I sauntered into the card-room at the Eclectic, 
where Bildon was playing, although it was but 
eight o'clock. Standing with my back to the 
fireplace I gazed at him, surprised that a few 
years could have wrought so great a change in 
any man. The obtuse, clumsy youth had de- 
veloped into a flabby, sallow-faced man. The 
merry, honest look and boyish manner had 
vanished. He watched the play with a keen- 
ness which showed it was no longer a pleasure. 
But for the fact that he had a good tailor, he 
would have looked, what he probably was, a 
sporting man of doubtful character. Glancing 
up he perceived me without much astonishment, 
nodded carelessly, picked up his cards, and was 
once more absorbed in the game. 

This reception could hardly be termed warm, 
and somewhat disappointed me. I lounged 
through the club-house, and quickly decided 
that it had gone to the deuce in my absence. 
A very natural conclusion for a man to arrive 
at, who wilfully wishes to ignore the flight of 
time. There were only two of the old clique 
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there, and both agreed with me. They had also 
changed, in fact, they had accompanied the club 
to the place already mentioned. Thoroughly 
disgusted, I retreated to my old comer in the 
smoking-room, which now seemed to me a per- 
fect pot-house. As a matter of fact the place 
had vastly improved, being even considered 
tolerably respectable, but I had lost the rose- 
tinted spectacles of youth, and developed the 
first symptoms of " old fogey ism." 

"Well, how are you? Glad to see you 
back again,*' said Bildon, when he found me an 
hour later. "Sorry, but I could not leave the 
table. Have you made the fortune ? " 

" I've done very well, very well indeed. How 
have the fetes used you ? " 

"Infernally. We haven't even paid our 
training expenses. Another season like the 
last will force me to give up racing." 

" Now as to business," I said, to his evident 
gratification, " give me the name of your solici- 
tors, and I'll hand over the papers to them." 

" Oh I papers, what a bore." Then after a 
pause he enquired, "What can I raise on 
them ? " 

"The purchase money has been cleared al- 
ready. Here, I'll give you a cheque for it now." 
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" The deuce you will. Thanks. Then the 
papers had better go to old Trenton. Ah ! I 
want to introduce you to Gilbert. He helped 
me to raise the money." 

" Gilbert, I should not have thought it. Well, 
I suppose I shall have to know him." 

Mr Rudolph Gilbert was a mammoth book- 
maker of ancient — Hebrew — ancestry. He did 
not seem at all glad to meet me, and it was a 
rather strange circumstance that my cheque was 
passed to him; moreover, it seemed to fill him 
with sorrow. My friend received a goodly sum 
of change, and then showed signs of weariness. 
He was evidently yearning for the card-room, so 
I relieved him of my society. 

It was a bitter disappointment. Not a word 
of friendship, no pleasant recollections of the 
merry bygone days. However, deeds are better 
than words, and, but for his prompt assistance, I 
could not have made my "pile." It was the 
same everywhere. A new generation had arisen 
which pleased me not, and the old acquaintances 
had either vanished, or changed so much as to 
defy recognition. Several had taken to drink ; 
one had married a rich wife, who insisted upon 
respectability ; another, a versatile genius, having 
wasted his substance, had become a successful 
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High Church parson. The dashing Connor had 
broken his neck steeplechasing, and the Honour- 
able Gus Twiddel had married a ballet-girl, who 
had brutally refused to keep him as he had been 
accustomed to be kept. A few turns of life's 
kaleidoscope make a woeful alteration. -It is 
useless to attempt to replenish the cup once 
quaflfed. 

Mr Trenton, Lord Bildon's family solicitor, 
immediately perceived the value of the American 
estate, and, gratified by the course I had taken 
in handing the papers to him, he became un- 
usually confidential. As I had surmised, my 
friend was living at a killing pace. Expostu- 
lation and entreaty were in vain ; mortgages had 
swamped the income from his land, and he was 
reduced to bills and bets. We mutually agreed 
that it would be best to take several years to 
report on the value of the recently acquired 
property. There were a number of ill-favoured 
tales about his lordship told by gossips in smok- 
ing-rooms. His stable was by no means free 
from suspicion, and a secret partnership with 
Gilbert was frequently suggested. Then the 
cards, a neglected young wife, and all the rest 
of the oft-told. tale. 

As you are aware, I am not in the habit of 
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endeavouring to tinker damaged characters, and 
while I was wondering how I could best senre a 
man who had served me, Mr Gilbert gave me 
some information which filled me with indigna- 
tion. That person was very fiiendly disposed 
towards me, being anxious to discover the result 
of the American speculation. Having failed to 
elicit any information, he maliciously told me 
why my cheque had been handed to him. Bildon 
had applied to him for a loan for the purpose, 
and he had called him a fool if he expected ever 
to have the money returned by me. The result 
of their discussion was a bet upon my honesty. 

The bourgeois blood must run thick in my 
veins, for it maddened me to think that any man 
should doubt my commercial integrity. That a 
man, calling himself my friend, should dare to bet 
upon my honesty was an unpardonable afiront. 
The absurdity of my indignation was more edi- 
fying, since it is typical of my class. A man, 
who did not scruple to rob hundreds of labourers 
by a lying form of contract, was furious because 
a stranger doubted his honesty, and an acquaint- 
ance wagered upon it. My brother is exactly 
the same. All his non-unionist ^^ hands " are 
defrauded; he has taken dozens of ^* presenta- 
tions " from various parties whose little schemes 
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he has assisted through the House ; he has 
interested himself in several companies to the 
manifest disadvantage of the shareholders ; yet, 
if anyone called him dishonest, he would call for 
the terrors of the law, and half England would 
sympathise with him. Absurd or not, I never 
experienced a real feeling of friendship for Lord 
Bildon after that disclosure. 

In a very brief space of time I wearied of the 
town. There was nothing but the serpent left 
at the bottom of the cup of pleasure for me. I 
had drunk too deeply, and was bored by the 
trivialities of the life. A sordid gamble in a 
snug club card-room is poor sport for one, who 
has won the jack pot, and fought for it after- 
wards. You know the kind of genteel card 
parties I mean, my boy, and will understand that 
I found life rather slow. 
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Chapter II 

At half-past four Mr George Norton, hafing 
closed his writing-table and locked the safe, 
yawned and stretched himself after the arduous 
toils of the day. The chief clerk answered his 
bell, and received a few unnecessary instructions 
as he assisted him into his covert coat. Then 
after gravely wishing him good-evening, he 
sauntered away to enjoy the sensation of having 
done a good day's work. As he passed through 
the warehouse there were scores of pale-faced 
warehousemen scuttling about, and in every part 
of the town the looms would chatter for hours 
more, but it was the young man's secret convic- 
tion that, but for his superintendence, the vast 
business of Norton's Sons would rapidly crumble 
away. Of course the grey-headed foreman and 
heads of departments were very usefiil, but the 
guiding spirit — well, if Sir John Thomas ran in 
for an hour a week that was sufficient to keep 
things straight. Passing down Commerce Street 
and across the square in front of the Town Hall, 
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the Crown Prince of Loads received the humble 
salutations of scores of prosperous men with easy 
grace. The guard hastened to escort him to a 
carriage in the train for Hebbum, and outside 
that station his dog-cart was awaiting him. 

When a little way out of the village, a man, 
who was seated by the roadside, got up and 
hailed him. "Which is the way to Sir John 
Norton's place ? " 

"Straight on, two miles," cried his groom, 
before he could pull up. But the man attracted 
his attention. He was of athletic, well-trained 
appearance, with grey moustache and hair, dressed 
in a shabby frock-coat and dusty trousers. The 
fact that he was wearing a tall hat on a week 
day was sufficient in itself to attract attention. 
Certainly the hat was very battered, and his linen 
was dingy. "Broken gentleman with a begging 
letter," thought George. "The poor fellow 
looks tired." He was a generous youngster, 
universally popular for his many little acts of 
kindness. 

" I'm going that way if you care for a lift," 
he shouted, pulling up. 

"Thank you. If it does not inconvenience 
you I shall be glad to avail myself of your oflfer." 

The groom made room for him sulkily, but 
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the man swung himself lightly into the seat by 
the driver, rather to that young gentleman's 
annoyance, and to his servant's intense amuse- 
ment. "Are you acquainted with Sir John 
Norton ? " inquired the stranger, as he lit a 
cigarette, and arranged the apron over his 
knees. 

" Oh ! yes, he is rather well known about 
here." 

*^ Indeed! has he owned Hebbum Hall very 
long ? " 

"About twenty years, I think." 

" Ah ! It was the Baxter's place. Good old 
county family, but before your time, I presume. 
These manufacturing fellows are rapidly sup- 
planting the gentry all over the country. Why, 
I remember old Norton, the grandfather of the 
present man, living in a two-room cottage about 
where those mills now are." 

" They seem to have been a wonderfully suc- 
cessful family. Almost everything you can see 
about here belongs to them," said George, with 
a covert smile. " I suppose you know Sir John ? " 

" I was acquainted with him many years ago. 
I should hardly recognise him now, except by 
his hands. Wonderful man of business, even m 
Yorkshire, where all are accounted rather smart. 
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By the way, I suppose they are not intimates of 
yours ? " 

^^ Oh I I know the family. I was up at Cam- 
bridge with the sons." 

**By Joye! what an age this is. Sir John's 
education cost under half-a-crown, but his sons 
are 'Varsity men, and probably hate cloth. 
Though I hardly think Lady Norton's sons would 
be snobs. Best woman in the county, as good 
as she is beautiful. Do you happen to know 
how she is ? " 

"Very well, I am glad to say. Then you 
know her ? " 

" Oh, yes. They used to say she worked in 
Norton's mill, but she was always a lady. There 
is a great deal of nonsense said about birth and 
breeding even in these days. But the best in 
the land could produce no woman more refined, 
gracious, considerate, and noble-minded." 

George flushed with pleasure, and regarding 
the shabby man with renewed interest wondered 
how it was he knew his people so well. The 
stranger caught his glance of curiosity, and said 
with a smile, as he rubbed his shabby coat, " I'll 
bet a fiver you think I'm a begging-letter writer." 

" When a gentleman allows me to do him a 
service I do not speculate as to what he is," 
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replied the young man, with a courteous 
bow. 

" Then they taught you excellent manners at 
Cambridge." 

^^No, I learnt them at home, although I do 
not belong to an old county family. These are 
Sir John's park gates. All right, don't move. 
I am going up to the house." 

^^ Lucky man to get hold of a place like this," 
said the stranger, as they spun along the drive. 
"Trees like these cannot be made as quickly 
as money. He has made a very nice place of 
the Hall, but I'm afraid he won't ask me to dine 
for the sake of auld lang syne. A shabby coat 
always shocks such men." 

" Then you must favour me with your com- 
pany." 

" You are indeed kind I had no idea that 
I was so entertaining." 

" Neither are you," said George with a laugh, 
as he reined in his team. "Some of your 
remarks are far from pleasant, but we are both 
admirers of Lady Norton." 

He led the way up the wide stone steps into 
the haU. As they paused, while the footman 
took his coat and bag, a door was thrown open, 
and Sir John hurried towards them. He was of 
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portly presence, slightly bald, with a white 
beard, and looked imposing, even in a smoking- 
jacket and slippers. " Here, George, give me 
the reports. I've got an hour to spare," he 
said hurriedly, without even glancing at the 
stranger, who stood with his hat in his hand. 

" This gentleman wishes to see you, I think, 
sir," said George, turning to take the required 
papers from his bag. 

His father looked at the man for a moment, 
then dropping his cigar rushed at him, and 
seizing his hand in both his shook it with the 
utmost enthusiasm, crying — the expression was 
excusable in so pious a man — ''Good God, 
Jimmy, have you really come home at last. 
My lad, how are you? Where is Hannah? 
She'll be pleased. Here, George, this is your 
uncle. Hold up, my lad, let's have another 
look at you. Grey at forty, you scamp. Ha ! 
ha! Damn that flunkey. Here, come into 
the study." 

Then father and son took me by the arms, and 
led me into the study. When a man, who has 
wandered for years in far countries, returns to 
find friends false, and in all things disappoint- 
ment, no words can describe the joy he 
experiences when welcomed among his own 
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people once again. " You must give me a few 
minutes to get over this, brother John Thomas," 
I said huskily, with my faced buried m my 
hands. ^^I am not used to welcomes of this 
sort." 

" Cheer up, my lad, Fm glad to see you once 
again. Nigh on fifteen years, George, since this 
young scamp has been to see me. Ha! hal 
A cigar, and a glass of wine, my lad, we've an 
hour before dinner. Tell Dawson to bring a 
bottle of my champagne, George. Damme, my 
lad, Fm afraid times are bad with you. To 
think that my father's son should have to 
wear a hat like this." 

" WeU, it is better than any lather ever wore, 
isn't it, John Thomas ? " I replied, laughing. 

''He was eccentric, my lad, eccentric," he 
answered, replacing my hat upon the table, and 
solemnly shaking his head, "Did you meet 
anyone who knew you in the town ? " 

The Radical was ashamed of his brother's 
shabby coat. I glanced at George, who flushed, 
and smiled bitterly as he recollected my sneering 
remark. 

'' Would anyone claim acquaintance with such 
a poverty-stricken creature," I asked, with much 
bitterness. 
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"True. True," exclaimed my brother, with 
ill-disguised relief. ** George, youVe a long 
tailor's bill. Just array our prodigal in some 
of your fine raiment." 

"Damn it, John Thomas, surely my coat is 
no disgrace to you." 

" See now, my lad. YouVe one of Norton's 
Sons. Some of the men who made their money 
yesterday don't mind if their brothers work in 
the mills. Our family has been wealthy for 
centuries, so I do mind. Still the same quick- 
tempered lad, Jim. Pass him the cigars, my 
boy. We'll soon fix you up. I've only one 
brother, and it is strange if I can't make things 
right for him." 

"You are very kind, John Thomas, and I 
thank you, but I'm not on a begging expedition. 
Your hearty welcome is all I desired, and you 
have given it to me." 

"That's better, my lad. Fill his glass, 
George. Let's see, the last time I heard from 
you, you were in the States." 

"I am obliged to you for the trouble you 
took about my wife." 

"Yes, yes, she must have heard something 
and got out of the way. After that fellow 
died she went to London. They had a child, 
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a boy, who was placed in the care of an old 
parson in Sussex. He would give no informa- 
tion. All the money that fellow left must 
go to maintain the boy, so what she does for 
a living ..." 

"I would rather not know. Your babies 
have grown up. I remember being allowed 
to nurse this fellow. It was no pleasure, I 
can assure you, George." 

The time passed most pleasantly until the 
gong sounded. It is useless to disguise the fact 
that I never was, and never shall be, partial to 
my brother, but my nephew delighted me. 
Even now I feel regretfol about John Thomas ; 
but a man who is so noisy in his self satis-* 
faction cannot expect to be beloved. It is the 
privilege of an elder brother to pull the ears 
of, and patronise, his junior, but it is not con- 
ductive to his popularity. It was typical of my 
nephew's instinctive good breeding that, when 
we went to his rooms to dress for dinner, he 
handed me over to his man, and withdrew to 
another apartment. 

When his wife entered the drawing-room, my 
brother took my arm and led me towards her. 
A stately matron was Lady Norton ; still beauti- 
ful to my eyes. Her thick white hair was coiled 
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beneath a pretty cap, her kindly blue eyes smiled 
at me through her eye-glasses, as she swept 
gracefully towards us. Suddenly she stopped, 
and cried in tones of surprise, as she recognised 
me. "Why, John, is it really Jimmy? Have 
you really come home at last?" 

" There are no folks like our own folks, dear 
Lady Norton/' I said, with a bow. 

" How courtly the little lad has grown," she 
cried, as I clasped her hand. ^' Are you too 
proud to kiss your sister, or am I too old ? " 

" Oh ! Jim, you ought to have come back to 
us years ago," she continued, "and how dare 
you call our ^Hannah Sarah' Lady Norton, or 
are you making fun of us, sir ? When did you 
arrive r 

" About an hour ago ; I came with George." 

"And I was never told. John, you've been 
deceiving your poor old wife." 

" Well, old lady, he was my brother before he 
was yours, so I've been enjoying him all to myself 
in the study." 

"After dinner you must tell us everything. 
How lucky that it is a family party to-night. 
We'll have such a cosy chat. I'm not going 
to introduce you to my daughters, as you've 
met them before." 
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"Then I must introduce myself, I fear," I 
said, turning towards the two young ladies, who 
had just entered the room. "You were three 
years old when we last met. Bertha ; and 
Maude had not even learnt to walk. ..." 

"Uncle Jim," cried the younger lady en- 
thusiastically, "I recognised you directly from 
your photograph." 

She was blonde and petite, and we shook 
hands like old friends. Bertha, a serious-minded- 
looking lady, was glad I had come home again. 
Evidently she suffered, like myself, from the 
family foible for preaching. Her remark sa- 
voured somewhat of lost sheep in the wilder- 
ness, but I bore up beneath her sorrowful 
inspection. 

It is a popular belief that the wealthy of the 
middle-class, having made money, immediately 
yearn for aristocratic society and penniless lord- 
lings to wed their daughters. This may be true 
of Yankees, but in Loads we " gang our own 
gait " with much satisfaction. To be sure we 
have no prejudice against peers, but when men 
are rich enough to become peers themselves, they 
are not inordinately anxious to ally their gold to 
birth. The society in which my brother's family 
moved was chiefly auriferous, relieved by parsons 
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and nice young men with whom the boys had 
become acquainted at Cambridge. The county 
families were by no means so inaccessible as may 
be imagined. The last of the proud Baxters, 
now a bank manager, did not seriously object to 
dining with the present occupiers of his ancestral 
home. His wife did, but she was an authoress 
of refined novels. When we went to a meet the 
patricians did not cut us dead ; on the contrary, 
Lord Niddale, who was quite as rich as my 
brother, frequently asked us to dine, being 
apparently actuated by hospitality. 

Certainly they were not keen on knowing 
poor people, unless they happened to be par- 
ticularly clever or amusing. But after money 
the possession most attractive to them seemed 
cultured knowledge. The younger generation 
had a keen appreciation of art and literature. 
My nephew George would rather have been in- 
troduced to a certain novelist than the mightiest 
peer of the realm. Maude's dearest friend was 
the wife of an impressionist artist, and lived in a 
Brompton studio, while Bertha's future happiness 
was intrusted to the manly young parson at 
Hebbum. To meet the popular idea, Jack 
ought to have been wasting several thousands 
a year in a crack cavalry regiment, instead of 
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which he had studied very hard to qualify for a 
commission in the Royal Engineers. The ortho- 
dox millionaire has a gorgeous town house, where 
he entertains a crowd of sneering social parasites. 
When John Thomas went to London to grind 
his axe on the parliamentary grind-stone, he hired 
a flat, and generally slept in the train between 
Loads and the Metropolis. If any of the family 
accompanied him, they did the theatres, or went 
to the May meetings, copied pictures in the 
National Gallery, or smoked pipes in the Savage 
Club, according to their several fancies. As to 
being presented at Court, or purchasing the entry 
into Society, they and half the country-side would 
have called it a bore. 

I am perfectly aware that these are signs of 
our barbarism. In the south the prosperous 
shopkeeper and lucky stock-jobber will crawl 
anywhere to be patronised by Society. In the 
north the rich manufacturers, like the merchant 
princes of London, prefer to live as it best pleases 
them. Being of the same mind, I naturally en- 
joyed the society at Hebbum Hall. If the old 
men were purse-proud and vulgar, the young 
ones were invariably unassuming and refined ; so 
for a fortnight I had pleasant days lazily fishing 
or riding with my nephew and his friends, and 
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equally enjoyable evenings in the drawing- 
room. 

My brother's unremitting kindness filled me 
with remorse that I should have ever quarrelled 
with him. Having seen me properly attired, 
with unusual delicacy he slipped a well-filled 
purse into my pocket without a word. Then, 
although his time was of the utmost value, 
he insisted upon taking me to visit everyone 
remaining in Loads who had known me. Surely 
one of the pleasantest days in his life was spent 
in showing me the increased greatness of Nor- 
ton's Sons. As a man of business John Thomas 
is Napoleonic. Everything likely to aid the 
great end was seized upon with avidity. He 
spared neither money nor labour upon the per- 
fection of his mills. Above all, was the iron 
discipline which had made every ^' hand/' from 
managers to children, parts of a gigantic 
machine. Legally just, and utterly merciless, 
men, women, and children trembled as he passed. 
A mighty man was he as he strode through 
his domain. The way the men glanced at 
him reminded me unpleasantly of the labourers 
in Adair and Norton's "outfit." Much of 
the machinery and the process was novel to 
me, and I could not but admire the ease with 
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which he took the place of any operative, and 
explained their work while doing it. 

"There, my lad," said he, in the manner 
usual to him, as we sat in his room, " that 
is what I've done m twenty years. Why, my 
royalties on improved machinery represent a 
handsome fortune. If any man gets an idea 
from my machines he brings it to me, and I 
reward him, if he doesn't, I ..." he ham- 
mered the table with his clenched fist in a man- 
ner unpleasantly suggestive. " Aye, you made 
a mistake the morning you parted firom me. 
Not that you'd ever made munny, but that's 
past. You're older and wiser now. How 
would you like to be in Norton's Sons. Hey ? " 

"I never trouble myself about what might 
have been," I replied, laughing, "you've cer- 
tainly made the best of your opportunities." 

" Opportunities," he retorted, with slight in- 
dignation. "You may pile opportunities in 
front of some people without doing them any 
good. Look at Smithson, the Wains, old 
Foxon, what are they, and they had the same 
opportunities. No, my lad, I ain't ashamed to 
say it. I made the business. Who's the man 
in this town ? There be rich men proud to 
talk with me. Why, I've been in the House 
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nigh on eighteen years, and nobody has a 
chance agamst me even now. Why? I never 
trouble my head about ideas. FU pay any man 
his due to work for me, and take care he votes 
for me, too. His interest is my interest. ..." 

And thus he continued much to his own 
gratification, for, as he was perfectly willing to 
admit, his ideas had never traveUed beyond the 
first person singular. 

Poor fellow, he was much to be pitied. All 
the men who dined at his table bowed before 
him, and accepted his word as law. He was 
monarch of all he surveyed, overshadowing all 
his fellow-townsmen by his gigantic success, and 
he knew it. Peradventure, a moderate amount 
of failure improves a man. Personally, I pre- 
fer unsuccessful men, their bitterness is prefer- 
able to the solid self-esteem of the man whose 
every thought turns inward. 

llie most unsuspicious men, knowing my 
brother's nature, would have become alarmed 
by the attentions he lavished upon me. Bro- 
therly love has its limits, and when the great 
man deferred to my opinion, I felt he had 
passed them. Again, he had upon several oc- 
casions carried me off to his study, to talk 
over business of importance, and then avoided 
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it with surprising YaciUation. In yain, I 
pondered over it. There was something 
pending. 

^^ I must do something for you, Jinuny/' said 
my brother, with nervous anxiety, most unusual 
to him, during one of our solemn deliberations. 
^^ See here, my lad, Norton's Sons must become 
a public company. I can't last for ever, and 
my boys are good lads, but unbusiness-like. 
Why, George'U give any man a holiday to play 
football without stopping his money. And the 
lad isn't fond of the mills like I am, I've made 
him a gentleman." 

"The afiair is beyond the control of one 



man." 



" Nay, nay, I'll control it. I'll be managing 
director, for they are my mills as long as they 
are worth having. Now lots of things might 
happen, and it is time to limit our liability. We 
don't want any more capital, but at the same 
time we must give the public a small share, so 
there'll be a market, if ever we want to sell 
out. One never knows what'U happen, my 
lad." 

" Quite so, and we must not be selfish." 
"To be sure. To be sure. Then you think 
it right ? " 
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" I think it wise.** 

^^ Then there are my old and faithful managers 
and foremen, they shall each have a thousand 
pounds. Not transferable, of course, and for- 
feit it if they leave, and eh ! a fixed five per 
cent, dividend. ..." 

^^I see, give them a fifty pound annual in- 
crease, and make sure of them, eh ! '* 

He laughed with much cunning, and continued 
somewhat uneasily. 

" Now ... Eh ! Look here, there is a 
matter I wrote you just before you went to 
America, but you missed my letter. Well, my 
lad, when you were wasting money over that 
nonsense of yours I kept it dark. You ought 
to be thankful to me. The fact is, the money 
lost over those contracts during the great strike 
came back, and has been in the business ever 
since." 

" What ! Then I am a partner." 

"Nay, nay, my lad," he retorted, sharply, 
quickly recovering, now he had got over the 
confession, " it was simply invested. It's over 
sixty thousand pounds now, and FU ..." 

"John Thomas. I'll go into this business 
with you. I don't believe those contracts were 
genuine. Tou did it to get me out of the 
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firm, and borrowed half my capital to pay me out 
with." 

" Prove it, prove it," he cried, angrily. 

"Why, you dare not deny it. Look here, 
if I had used the money under our partnership 
deed I should be enjoying half your wealth." 

"I'm damned if you'll get it now," he 
yelled. 

" I'm not likely to ask for it, but I will know 
the truth. Is my surmise correct, or not ? " 

" It is," he said, defiantly ; " if I had not done 
it you'd a-ruined us all. You ought to be 
thankful." 

"So this is what you call doing something 
for me, eh ! 'Pon my word, if it wasn't for 
Hannah Sarah, and the youngsters, I believe Fd 
raise hell for you, John Thomas." 

" Pooh ! my lad, you couldna touch me. 
Look'ee here, seventy thousand pounds in the 
new company." 

" What's that to me. Why, I've three times 
that already." 

" What are you saying, my lad ? " he en- 
quired, laughing. 

" I came here like a prodigal to see what 
welcome my own people had for me. It was 
a fancy of mine, and I've enjoyed it hugely. 
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As a matter of feet, I made nearly a quarter of 
a million in the States, so I'm not exactly a 
pauper. I fear your unwonted amiability re- 
sulted from the necessity for the disclosure 
you have just made, and, but for the kindness 
of your femily, I would make the affair public 
gossip in the law-courts. You see I am in a 
position to fight you." 

^^Make it a hundred thousand," said John 
Thomas, evidently agitated. 

"No, thank you. I want seventy thousand 
pounds' interest in Norton's Sons, Limited, and 
a seat on the board. All employees to have 
preference at allotment upon terms likely to 
encourage them. The managers and foremen 
who have served you so well shall have a 
bonus of a thousand each, and receive a certain 
percentage after a certain annual dividend has 
been paid as weU." 

"Good God, he's as daft as ever. Very 
well, my lad, very well. They'll call me a 
noble-minded man of business in the papers. 
Nobody will hear of you. And to think that 
you are a rich man after all. You've done 
well my lad, very well, but I was worth my 
million at your age." 

" See here, John Thomas, you're unreasonable. 
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IVe stanred and worked my hands to death, 
swindled my partner, rumed scores of men, and 
robbed widows and orphans, to make a quarter 
of a million, but I omitted to rob my brother of 
his birthright/' 
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" The world is well acquainted with the princely 
generosity of Sir John Thomas Norton," wrote 
the editor of the Loads Times. "The new 
wing to the Infirmary, the graceful and elegant 
building used as a School of Art, the beautifiil 
park, and recreation ground, are everlasting 
monuments to his charity, and perpetuate the 
interest he has always displayed in the welfare 
of his fellow-townsmen. But without desiring 
in any way to depreciate such munificence, it 
may be remembered that in this matter the popu- 
lar member differs little from the parliamentary 
representatives of other cities. However, as 
if determined to eclipse all his previous acts, 
he has proved himself to be a liberal, as well 
as a just employer. No one can read the pro- 
spectus of Norton^s Sons, Limited, without being 
struck, not only by the laudable attempt to unite 
the often opposed interests of capital and labour, 
but by the true nobility of the man who ends 
his successful business career with an act of 
such unbounded liberality. . . ." 
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"Not such a bad move after all," said my 
brother, with a stentorian laugh, " if the editor 
of an opposition paper will write me up like 
that. And their interest will make all *the 
hands ' work harder." 

" Impossible," I remarked. 

The enthusiasm at the mills and warehouses 
was unbounded. Jaded foremen and managers 
suddenly found themselves interested in their 
work, while every "hand" addled his brain 
with calculations as to the probable amount of 
the employees' bonus fund. For a moment 
Loads was breathless with astonishment, then 
remembering the vagaries of a certain Norton 
in years gone by, men whispered that Sir John 
was beginning to show signs of age, when such 
doctrines overcame him. 

^^ Master Jim, tha be our friend, and us knaws 
it," whispered one grey-headed ganger o' looms 
hoarsely. " I no forget th' momin' nigh thirty 
years gan down in ole mill-yard. Folks say tha 
lost all th' brass on th' job. Aye !• it were sorry 
for us to gang oot thay time . . ." 

Such was my reward. 

I should have dearly liked to have crushed 
John Thomas, for, although I asked your for- 
giveness, my boy, I have never been guilty, of 
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such an act myself. So colossal was the man's 
self-esteem that, even after I had unmasked 
him, he really imagined he had rendered me 
a great service by defrauding me of the use 
of my money for so many years. It may have 
been ungrateful, but I objected to such kindness, 
quite unmindful that my own action with regard 
to Lord Bildon's American property was not 
dissimilar. It is probable that my brother was 
secretly repentant, for in his private conferences 
with me he was remarkably meek. Rather than 
confess himself in the wrong he would have 
fought to the last gasp, but I compelled him 
to admit that without my fraudulently borrowed 
money he could not have made as large a 
fortune. I believe the more enlightened Social- 
ists admit the possibility of a man earning an 
income of four thousand a year by his own 
honourable endeavours. Certain it is that few 
men " make " more without sullying their honour, 
and a considerable number fail to reach even 
that maximum by the exercise of vilest means. 
With the fanaticism of a theorist I forced John 
Thomas to admit this to be so in this case. He 
had robbed me. I had robbed my partner. 
Billy Sinclair owned half his fortune to the fact 
that he had made a good bargain upon the 
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necessitous circumstances of his partner's widow, 
and we all called Lord Niddale a land thief, 
when he enforced his right to Stoden Waste 
after that old idiot Femie had improved a few 
acres. These Socialists are disagreeable cen- 
sorious people, but it was gratifying to the 
cause of truth to hear the great and good Sir 
John Thomas plead guilty to the form of 
robbery politely known as smart business. 
However, I valued the friendship of his family 
too highly to risk it. So great was their 
esteem for him that, had he robbed me of my 
coat and gone to jail for it, they would have 
believed no evil of him. Mine was a different 
case, being possessed of a reputation as ao 
uncertain character liable to error. 

With infinite regret I allowed the afiair to 
remain a secret — ^no one, but a man who has 
enjoyed villainy, can imagine the pleasure which 
could have been obtained by exhibiting that 
revered Christian man of business as a rogue. 
Compared with those usually portrayed in books 
mine is a most despicable character. Here was 
a superb opportunity for a display of moral 
grandeur, yet I could not freely forgive my 
brother. 

My budding popularity was by no means 
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diminished by the fact that I was wealthy, for 
in Loads the adoration of the golden calf is 
remarkably sincere. Comfortably established 
in a villa at Hebbum, with a well-filled stable, 
and a choicely stocked cellar, all said that my 
assumption of poverty was a merry jest. On 
the contrary it had been undertaken seriously, 
and had brought me a trusted friend in my 
nephew George. The old may be self-seeking 
in their friendships, but the young are rarely 
so, and that boy's manner was the same to the 
rich uncle as it was to the dusty tramp who 
borrowed his clothes. At first the means by 
which I had made my " pile " seemed likely to 
cause me annoyance, for every local magnate, 
who consulted me upon American securities, 
was politely sceptical when I admitted my 
ignorance. I was fed with alarming frequency, 
and might have attained civic proportions, but 
for the recital of a certain rather imaginative 
yam commencing, "When I was a waiter at 
the Punter House, New York . . .^ which 
gradually extinguished the general desire for 
my advice upon financial matters. 

I envy no man his good fortune, but I envy 
many their wisdom. I did not covet my 
brother's wealth or honours, and was far from 
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hankering after his reputation. But when, like 
a peri, I gazed into his home, the hell of yain 
regret consumed me. 

We lounged round the study fire with our pipes. 
John Thomas, affable and imposing in appear- 
ance with his back against the chimney-piece. 

" Ah ! I say, governor, . . .," said George, 
turning to him with some trivial question. But 
the look of pride and affection, the confidence 
of the tones, the ease and friendship implied, 
filled my heart with a sudden longing for a 
son. 

What happier man was there when Maude 
stood on tip-toe to hold him a willing captive 
by his beard, while she coaxed somediing out 
of the " governor." And who could have found 
heart to rebuke that sweet provoking maiden 
for the slang which fell so prettily from her lips. 

He who lives for the present, and clutches 
eagerly at the sweets of life, counting not the 
cost — for worldly pleasure is sweet no matter 
what wise-acres and parsons say — will assuredly 
live to call himself a fool. For a childish vanity, 
for ideals illusive no matter how noble, for a few 
years of feverish dissipation, I sacrificed the joys 
of paternity and home. No faithful helpmate 
smiled upon me at my fireside, no fair daughten 
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lightened my life with their love, no tall strong 
men looked up to me with loving pride and 
called me father. It was then the desire came 
upon me, which was never satisfied until you 
answered it with your smiling face when first 
I called you my boy. 

I have no people and no home. Yet all this 
might have been mine had I but realised that 
the two lives made one by marriage are only to 
be united by mutual concessions to varying ideas. 
To a young wife accustomed to a life of pleasure, 
I presented a puritanic existence, enlivened by a 
few novelties of ethical vagary. Because she 
preferred the life to which she was naturally 
fitted^ I resented her womanly vanities. To me 
she was a giddy worldling, to her I was a solemn 
young fool ; neither of us attempted to modify 
the other. Of course I drove her to it, all my 
sophistry cannot disguise that. Her womanly 
sympathies might easily have been aroused in 
my work. I ought to have shared her amuse- 
ments. Neglect soon bred hatred, which led to 
a sin designed by me. Some have called me a 
melancholy maniac. When the body grows 
weak with age the mind becomes childish. I 
am worse than insane, for I have again become 
conscientious. Living a life is like making a 
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speech. It is afterwards that one thinks of all 
the good points which might have been made. 

In a book which is wise, although often con- 
tradictory, it is said that the leopard cannot change 
its spots, nor the wicked man his heart. In my 
quiet bachelor villa, upon my grave business 
duties and sober, unostentatious life, I regarded 
myself as a most respectable person. But char- 
acter is only to be accurately gauged by exterior 
observation. Other people arrived at a different 
conclusion. No doubt the prodigal son was much 
appreciated while the veal was being eaten. But 
if the fool — all prodigals are fools — narrated his 
experiences in the fkr country after dinner his 
popularity faded. I never was discreet; no 
wise man would leave such a written record 
as this behind him. Those pleasant moments, 
when the cloth was cleared, and the ladies had 
gone to the drawing-room, were a fatal time for 
me. They laughed over the cigars and wine at 
my adventures as a " drununer," or in the rail- 
road gang; but the next morning they shock 
their old grey heads, and forbade their sons from 
accepting my invitations to dine. A brief yam 
as to a certain jack-pot won me the reputation 
of an inveterate gambler, and the account of a 
slight misunderstanding with a ^^ bad man " in a 
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Texan saloon filled them with horror. If an 
untutored savage, following the promptings of 
Nature, was to eat one of their missionaries, or 
the heathen Chinese were to close their ports 
against their manufactures, they would have cried 
out for the international police, known as the 
British army and navy, to chide them. But 
when a man in a lawless land defended his life 
in a lawless manner, they were inexpressibly 
shocked. And rightly so, for a respectable man 
is one who abides by the laws, and the laws are 
expressly made to screen wealthy evil-doers. 

Hannah Sarah said I really ought to go to 
church. The Bethel of our youth not being in 
keeping with our elevated social position, my 
brother had built and endowed a very high- 
class church at Hebburn. The boys always had 
headaches on Sunday evening, but in the country 
people talked about a man who suffered from one 
in the morning as well. 

^^But, my dear Hannah, you know I have 
conscientious scruples against churches, and 
don't believe in parsons, always excepting one, 
Bertha." 

But that young lady was not to be propitiated, 
so she walked out of the room in testimony 
against me. 
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"You ought to remember your example to 
others, uncle Jim," said Maude; "and the music 
is very good." 

"I don^t want anyone to follow an example 
which would be hypocritical, and the music o/ 
your voice is all I wish to hear, lassie." 

" You're very wicked ; it is a pity you are so 
nice. Won't you go to church to oblige us ? " 

We all laughed, but I would have given much 
to have pleased her and my sister-in-law. 

" You all know how willing I am to meet your 
wishes, but out of a good score of principles I 
have only one left, and I can't sacrifice that. 
You know my life has not been a success. I 
have done much evil and little good, but I have 
never attempted to disguise either. I do not, 
and cannot, believe in religion, and you will not 
ask me to be a hypocrite because it is respectable 
to believe." 

My dear sister-in-law laughed, and declared I 
painted myself darker than I really was, but the 
good woman's opinion was biassed by recollec- 
tions of " th' little lad." Maud patted the top 
of my head, and declared that I was a " dear old 
sinner," but George said never a word. 

That was the beginning, but the end came 
when Hannah Sarah, with tearful eyes, pointed 
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out to me that I was leading her boy astray. 
He absented himself from church in the morning 
as well as the evening, and without the slender 
pretext of a headache. He had expressed ideas 
upon political and social questions which annoyed 
his father. " Think for yourself, you fool," John 
Thomas had yelled. '^ Look at me, I think of 
myself. You'll be like that daft young brother 
of mine, if you addle your brains by thinking 
'bout other people." 

Then Maude had refused the Honourable 
John Asgarth, Lord Niddale's eldest son, after 
accepting his most marked attentions. ^' But I 
was going to accept him," she coolly explained 
to her parents who remonstrated. "Only 
Unky Jim says a girl who marries a man she 
does not love is as bad a cheat as a grocer who 
puts sand in his sugar. John Asgarth is very 
stupid, but I've too much family pride to cheat 
him." 

Whereat Brother John Thomas, having made 
most of his money out of shoddy, swore lustily. 

If paradise could be regained the fallen angels 
would not enjoy it. The society of grave sera- 
phim would bore them, and they would certainly 
teach the cherubim bad habits. Therefore, I 
came forth. 
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The tendency to disbelieve what our fathers 
have told us is strong amongst the youth of this 
age. For me to have argued with George, or 
Maude would have been useless. So subtle is 
the influence which one man exercises upon 
another, that he was unconscious of it, and pro- 
bably thought his freedom of mind had grown 
unaided. He would have confuted me with my 
own arguments, and gathered strength from his 
triumph. As for Maude — she engaged herself 
to young Sinclair within a month. 

"He may be rich," said my brother, loftily, 
" but his father used to be our engineman." 

" And if Bobbie were our engineman, I should 
marry him just the same," retorted the young 
lady, as she stalked from the room, leaving her 
father comatose with indignation. 
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He cares not for milk who has drunk wine, 
although weary of it. 

There is some talk of the "higher life," and 
not a little scoiEng. The "higher life" can 
only be found in the homes of the pure, and 
they scoflF who cannot enter. For such the 
cup of pleasure was still filled to the brim at the 
Eclectic, and the midnight orgies at the Bats 
were as untrammelled as of yore. 

The keen wintry wind was laden with cold 
drizzle. A pale-faced woman sat upon the steps 
of a great mansion with a parcel clutched in her 
trembling arms. She was old and poorly-clad 
m shabby black clothes, and as I swaggered by, 
wrapped in a fur-lined coat, her attitude of hope- 
less misery attracted my attention. You know 
the gambler^s superstitions, and I had been 
losing heavily. With it was mingled a slight 
feeling of sympathy. A poor widow, perhaps, 
with hungry children in a fireless garret. For 
one brief moment she should smile. Without 
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another glance at her I dropped a sovereign into 
her lap, and hurried on. 

" A 'orrid night, sir," said the hall porter, as 
he took my coat, with a look of surprise at the 
rich man who preferred to walk. '^ Lord Bildon 
is in the library, and would like to see you." 

"Look here, Norton, why the deuce didnH 
you tell me the value of that American property ? 
You know how badly I want money." 

" That is just the reason." 

" I am not aware that I asked you to manage 
my affairs." 

"It is useless. Lord Bildon, to quarrel with 
me, for I really don't care. You are livmg like 
a fool, and in a moment of unusual benevolence 
I joined forces with old Trenton to secure some- 
thing for your neglected wife and child ..." 

" Norton, this is too much. How dare ..." 

"When you die of drink and dissipation," I 
concluded calmly. " You are aware of my pain- 
ful habit of saying what I mean ? " 

" If you had not been such a friend to me I'd 
smash you," he growled, his face purple with 
suppressed rage. 

" A coward's threat. ..." 

" Hem ! " coughed the waiter standing behind 
us. " A person wishes to see you, sir." 
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"How dare you interrupt us. Tell him to 
wait," cried Bildon, savagely. 

" I think this is my visitor, Lord Bildon. Who 
is it, Saunders ? " 

" A woman, sir, a very . . . *' 

" Then FU come at once." 

A woman to see old Jimmy. The news ran 
through the club like wildfire. The youngsters 
grinned, and scenting fun hastened out of the 
room. The gallery, which runs round the entrance 
hall, was unusually > thronged, and the little groups 
of men, with studied expressions of unconcern, 
had already gathered on the stairs when I 
sauntered across the hall. 

She was the woman to whom I had given the 
money. She was going to thank me; what a 
bore. But if I retreated now the men would 
laugh more over the mystery than they would 
at the truth. 

" I believe you wish to speak to me, madam." 

She sprang from the seat, and turned her face 
towards me. 

It is before me now. 

It is thin and furrowed, and of ghastly pallor. 
The thin blue lips tremble with weakness and 
rage. The dishevelled white hair waves over 
the dirty black bonnet, from which the rain 
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water is trickling. But the blue eyes are wide 
open and blazing with fiuy. 

A smothered laugh passed round the place, 
like a fiendish groan, as I recoiled. 

"Your money," she cried, in a hoarse trem- 
bling voice, holding the sovereign towards me 
in her open hand. "You dare to fling your 
money to me in charity," her voice rang out 
clearly in the breathless silence, " the money 
which bought and ruined me body and soul. 
That cost me my love and honour ..." 

Her tall, stately figiu-e swayed to and fro 
with weakness and excitement. The scene was 
dramatic; forgetful of etiquette, men drew 
nearer or craned their necks over the balustrade. 

" From the hour when you drove me to sin 
I have never touched it," she gasped. " Take 
your accursed gold, may it ruin you and all 
that is yours as it has ruined me and mine. 
You villain, assassin . . . Murderer. ..." 

There was a cold spot upon my cheek where 
the coin struck me, and it fell jingling upon the 
marble pavement. 

"A policeman, sir?" murmured the hall 
porter. 

"A policeman! certainly not. This lady is 
my wife." 
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Even the biases youths and cynical old rou^s 
reeled back a few paces. A thrill of horror 
passed through thoughtless boys and hoary- 
headed sinners alike. 

"His wife. Yes! . . . still his wife," she 
cried in an awful voice. '^ His slave ... his 
chattel forced to bear his hateful name. . . . 
James Norton, if there be a God may he 
avenge me. . . . Look upon the face from 
which you banished beauty and happiness . . . 
may it haunt ... Oh ! Oh ! " 

She beat her breast with her hands, and sank 
down upon the floor. It was no longer a 
drama; a score of anxious faces bent over the 
poor wretched figure which lay at their feet. 
A thin red line crept over the white marble. 

" A doctor," cried one. " Saunders, you fool, 
a doctor. ..." 

^^ Brandy, quick, damn the idiot. Don't stand 
there gaping." 

" Water, for God's sake, the woman is dying." 
A fair-haired youth with a pale face, upon 
which some traces of natural nobility still 
lingered, knelt down and pillowed her head 
on his arms. " Quick, quick," he moaned with 
watery eyes, " do something, some of you," 
<* Stand back, every man," I cried, bending 
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over her. **DoQ*t crowd tocukI like fbok 
Here, some of yoo fellows bring a sc^ Amy, 
Amy/' 

The blue eyes opened listlessly. Her hands 
were dabbled with blood. 

"His blood,"* she moaned, looking at them. 
"My Arthur. ... He didnt fall from the 
window, Monsieur Claude. That murderer 
drove him to it . . . I see it all. mv dear 
one. . . . And the baby is cooing in its cot 
. . . TeSy Monsieur Claude, our baby ... my 
boy. . . . My boy ! " she started up. " I am 
dying, Arthur, I am dying . . . and the boy. . . 
Who are all these men? . . . Oh! yes, I 
remember." 

Raising herself slowly, she gazed steadily 
round the circle of faces, until her eyes lighted 
upon Bildon. Sympathy had softened his sordid 
countenance. He was the kindly, honest- 
looking youth of years ago. 

"Come here," she said feebly. ''You are a 
man, and a gentleman. Fm dying . . . and must 
leave a precious charge behind. . . Oh! take 
me away from him ..." 

The men turned hastily away. For a moment 
I stood there half conscious. 

" Why don't you get out of the way, Norton, 
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you only distress her," cried Bildon savagely. 
" Ah ! open one of the bedrooms instantly, and 
light a fire, Til carry her upstairs." 

The waiters rushed away to do his bidding. 
He took her up, a light burden for his strong 
arms, and, followed by the breathless doctor, 
passed through the throng of solemn-faced 
men. 

"Ah! Colonel Magin. How are you? We 
are all here, so you may as well give me my 
revenge. I told James to get some euchre 
packs ready." 

For a moment he gazed at me as if dumb- 
founded, then growled, "With pleasure." 

"That sovereign, sir," said a waiter, as we 
settled ourselves round a table in a quiet comer 
of the card-room. 

"Ah! Thank you." 

I tossed it among my counters, for we were 
not at all particular at the Eclectic. The men 
started in their seats, the two youngsters 
shuddered, and even the Colonel paused for 
an instant in the deal to glance at me from 
beneath his bushy eyebrows. 

Hours passed, still the silent players sat round 
the green table, while beneath the great pile 
of counters, coins, and LO.U/s, the f^tal 
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sovereign lay. Sometimes the Colonel swore 
beneath his breath, or one of the youngsters 
called for brandy, for cut-throat euchre is an 
exhausting pastime. Men came and watched 
us with grave faces. Sometimes they mur- 
mured to each other : — 

'* Heartless blackguard." 

" What iron nerves." 

" The finished devil." 

The grey wintry morning light drifted through 
the blinds and curtains; yet men still lounged 
about with grave, anxious faces, and the players 
sat round the green table. The pile above the 
little gold coin was great. The Colonel's mous- 
tache was bristling, and his eyes were sparkling. 
The others played with the apathy of despair. 
Suddenly a hushed murmur of interest and ex- 
citement passed through the house. A crowd of 
men gathered, half curious, half mournful, around 
the card-room door. Bildon passed through it with 
a strange expression on his pallid, haggard face. 

He paused before the table with a look of 
horror and disgust. The gamblers stopped 
with the cards in their hands. 

^^ Ah 1 my dear Bildon, this is kind. ..." 

" Don't speak like that to me," he cried, 
hoarsely. *' I've been looking into Hell." 
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"Damned unpleasant amusement," snarled 
the Colonel testily. 

" A Hell of your making, James Norton. But 
I wish to speak to you. Will you step aside, 
or hear me here ? " 

" Out with it, man. I am ashamed of neither 
good nor evil. Pardon me for a moment, gen- 
tlemen." 

It was the long lost, manly, honourable boy 
of years gone by who spoke to me then. 
" Look here, Jimmy, you've done me hundreds 
of good turns, but I can never call you friend 
after this. Good God ! when I think of what 
that poor woman has suffered it maddens me. 
Yet, I thank you for the greatest lesson you 
ever taught me. This shall be my last night 
about the town. I'll resign every club but the 
Carlton, sell my stud, and go home to live as 
my fathers lived before me, in the country, 
where a fellow can be a gentleman. I, too, 
have a neglected wife, but this night I return 
to her. Good-bye, old fellow. Think kindly 
of me if you can." 

" Good-bye, Lord Bildon. You are follow- 
ing my advice, so I think kindly of you. Now, 
gentlemen, Anderson turned the card down, and 
I believe it is my call. I make. ..." 
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" Jim, Jim, your wife is dead." 

"My dear fellow, she has been dead for 
twenty years as far as I am concerned. I 
make hearts trumps. And call upon the highest 
diamond." 

" The devil," cried young Anderson, who was 
afflicted with superstition. " It's positively un- 
canny; you must excuse me." 

"Sit down, you fool," growled the Colonel, 
" play the game out. I'm not superstitious, but 
damme if I ever play against that sovereign again." 

" My dear sir, allow me to take it from the 
table." 

"Certainly not, sir, certainly not. I'll never 
allow such a superstition. Damme, Norton, 
you deserve your luck. You've no heart, iron 
nerves, and pluck to the backbone. I like you. 
I believe you could euchre old Nick himself, 
you young devil." 

The retired Colonel of the 210th Madras 
was notorious for brutality, so such appreciation 
was hardly complimentary. But devil or not, 
as I passed out of the Eclectic for the last time, 
men shrank away, and shunned me as they 
would a creditor. Even the hall porter — the 
most depraved of his kind — assisted me into my 
coat as if I were already red-hot. 
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In the Gallerie Wiertz there hangs a picture in 
which the man of this century is the central 
figure. Napoleon stands in Hell amid the vic- 
tims of his great and glorious career. They 
gather round with taunts, reproaches, threats, 
and a look of awful agony distorts the once cold, 
calm fece. Yet, methinks, the artist thoughtless, 
for in a world where all strive to supplant each 
other, every man exists to the manifest disad- 
vantage of his fellow. But he who has never 
felt remorse is trvdy great. 

Thus I stand in the bottom ring of my In- 
ferno. The hell of remorse. 

Many call me moody and preoccupied, but 
none say that I am mad. Yet it is folly thus 
to live. Sometimes in the height of a wild 
carouse, or when seated with the ladies in 
the drawing-room at Cowan's ranche, or when 
lounging idly with a book upon the piazza, I 
accidentally touch my cheek and shudder. 
There is a spot upon it which is always cold 
and damp. The fantasy of a diseased brain. 
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Yet it is there. My finger is upon it now, 
icy cold, just where that sovereign struck me. 
I don't believe I am mad, and yet there are 
worse things around me. Are those ghastly 
writhing bodies a fancy? Is that great horde 
of haggard toil-worn creatures merely hallucina- 
tion? That pale, piteous face, that ... Ah 
. . . ! not that. Boy, there are things which 
cannot be written. 

Awakening conscience, think you? A con- 
science is simply the fault of a good memory, 
and will pass away as I grow old. The eflFects 
of living an indolent, purposeless life? Yet I 
have worked, travelled, studied, drank, fought, 
gambled ... in vain, all in vain, for this is 
my hell. 

Men of the past fought, men of the present 
labour, for a dinner and a God — the better 
cooked the dinner the more elevated the con- 
ception of the deity. Human energy and 
knowledge is entirely devoted to the produc- 
tion of sustenance for the body and comfort 
for the soul. The strangest, perchance the 
fundamental fact in psychology is the dread 
of death inherent in the entire human race. 
This is the one indisputable outward and visible 
sign of the soul. Is it the creative thought ? 
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That grand creature, the nineteenth century 
man, looks back with pride upon the bri^ 
period of evolution, of which he, forsooth, is 
the culmination. The mysteries of the heavens 
and the earth are to him as an open book. 
The mightiest and most subtle forces of Nature 
are subservient to his needs. He devises vast 
systems of government and religion, and enunci- 
ates deep theories of right and wrong. All 
tangible things are within his mental grasp. 
Knowing the past, lord of the present, a very 
demi-god. A creature stands before a rough 
hewn block of wood, hideous and bestial. A 
man with a child's mind and the untrammelled 
passions of a brute, gifted with knowledge 
equivalent to the instincts of a quadruped, 
with no laws but undisguised force, no theories 
but those arising from puerile fears. Beating 
his breast with his hands, lacerating his flesh 
in the delirium of terror, he bows before a God 
and proves himself a man; our brother. He 
bows to unheeding inanimate wood for the same 
reasons that the white demi-god of the West 
bows to unheeding invisible deity. The keen 
intellect resulting from centuries of the civilisa- 
tion of analytics, and the pitiful superstition 
arising from the knowledge of death and dis- 
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aster bring civilised and savage, side by side, 
with faces bowed to tremble alike before the 
shrouded future. 

That which is beyond the human ken is deified. 

The riddle of the Sphinx propounded to the 
universe is, "Whither? Whither ?'* For an- 
swer there is an idol, an altar, a fetish, a crescent, 
a cross, and worse, far worse, words, vain words. 
The riddle is still unsolved, and like the Thebans, 
we are devoured by a sphinx which is the fabu- 
lous oflFspring of our fears. Therefore the altar 
to the unknown Gkxl has survived all others, be- 
cause men still fear the unknown and unknow- 
able. The unknown and unknowable is the 
mythical future, or equally possible obliteration, 
concealed in the dread fact known as death. 
Then grim death is the thought germ of theo- 
logy and philosophy alike. 

With inexplicable faith in a system, created 
but yesterday in the history of mankind, millions 
seek eternal happiness, and condemn unbelievers 
to everlasting punishment with insolence un- 
surpassed by any other creed. Allah I il ah 
Allah ! beneath crossing scimitars there is 
paradise where the faithful are received in the 
arms of dove-eyed houris. The Gk)ths have 
gone to the feast with Odin and the amals in the 
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halls of Walhalla. The souls of ancient Egypt 
have been weighed by Orestes and rewarded. 
The Sioux fight and drink forever in the happy 
hunting ground, and even the despised Jew is 
gathered to his forefather's bosom. But I, and 
such as I, die with stoical apathy, and pass 
into eternal silence, for to me there is no 
God. 

Think of it, boy. Never has an omnipotent 
Creator turned with pitying eyes to answer 
suffering humanity's prayerful wail. Countless 
hosts of wretched beings have lifted their be- 
seeching faces to a myth. The cries of widows 
and orphans, the groans of the oppressed, and 
the most just call for divine vengeance have 
been addressed to nothing. Christ, Gautama, 
Mahomet, yea, every teacher of the great truths 
of life and the noblest theories of death, was a 
dreamer of vain things. Are we chained to the 
wheels of remorseless destiny ? Does fate stalk 
like a phantom, grim and inexorable, regardless 
of our liliputian struggles, trampling upon us 
like worms? Is the terrestrial system simply 
mechanical, and death and disaster caused by 
structural defect or depreciation of plant ? Have 
untold millions gone down to enrich the soil for 
succeeding ages and left no sign behind but 
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battered stocks and stones? For to me, and 
such as I am, death is obliteration. Think of 
it, ye lords of creation, my brother manikins. 
Our careful training to the little tricks of life 
called education, our mighty struggles to play 
our little parts, our weariness and sorrow, our 
triumphs and our joys, are all for this. Think 
of the long forgotten hordes who lived with the 
zest that we live. Stalked through their world 
with the pride of youth, toiled in it with the 
strength of manhood, loved it in the weakness of 
old age. Loved and hated, succeeded and de- 
spaired, oppressed, and were oppressed Ay ! 

lived as we live now, and time ran its remorseless 
course, and earth became earth again. 

Paugh! Why do I think of these things 
now? Here in a secluded valley among the 
foot hills my ranche is nestled in the most pic- 
turesque spot in the province. As fiar as eyes 
can reach, far down the valley, stretches my 
domain. The cattle that range for twenty miles 
are mine, and the best of managers, with the 
steadiest of boys. I have riches stored up, and 
am yet in the prime of life, with a splendid 
physique and health unimpaired. Yet I sit here 
and prose dismally upon death, for there is no 
peace for me. Out in the bright sunlight I see 
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the feces, forms, and scenes of other days. There 
gather those who were loved and lost, the friends 
who made life joyous, the feir faces which made 
it as a dream. But in the shadows . . . Oh ! 
the shadows. As I sit by the stove in the long 
winter nights they gather in comers of the room 
to watch me. But they're all dead long ago. 
Heaped in gloomy comers with pallid faces and 
dull, staring eyes. There he stands, with his 
hand across his bleeding fece, and she is at his 
side. No; she is crouching on that doorstep, 
with her fece uplifted to the light. . . . What 
is this I say ? I who pose as a philosopher ? 

In the intellectual faculty of man is the prim- 
ordial element of Hell. With the spread of 
culture such ecclesiastical machinery as devils, hot 
pitchforks, and burning brimstone, have become 
obsolete. From the same cause arises a more 
universal knowledge of the principles of right 
and wrong, which makes the idiosyncrasy of 
memory known as conscience more potent than 
of yore. The most fearsome horrors imagined 
by men are within the experiences of human life. 
The terrors of the Inferno are daily endured by 
thousands within the pale of Christendom. For 
the hell of priests, like their heaven, is a myth 
begot of vain endeavours to fathom the unknow- 
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able. Man with his foot upon his fellow^s neck 
makes Hades appear as trivial as a child's dream. 
It is when memory stalks forth to recite some 
long-forgotten scene from life, and, with pointing 
finger, adds, " Thou art the man." 

If there be a never-dying soul in man it is the 
sense of the moral obligations of one to another. 
For, if that once be lost, the natural brutish 
instincts overwhelm the precepts of humanity 
and the fear of retribution. 

Old Cowan reads his Bible, and talks of the 
elect. For one of the elect he is a good fellow, 
and tries hard to make me see the error of my 
ways. But I am quite aware that I have lived 
neither wisely nor well, and I don't see how any 
divinity can alter that. If there be a God of 
truth and justice I shall be plunged into the 
eternal fires. If any deity could stoop to save 
me now there is no God of truth or justice. . . . 
Paugh ! people prate of the infidel's fear of death. 
I do not, and cannot, believe in a God nor a future, 
yet I long for death and obliteration as no prisoner 
ever longed before. For I am alone and unloved. 

Sometimes Maude rides with me among the 
hills. My blue-eyed roguish niece, just as we 
galloped in our native dales. I see her fair hair 
waving in the breeze as she laughs and calls to 
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me. Or riding soberly at my side, we talk of 
pictures and poems as in the old days. Then 
the vision vanishes, the brown moors fade away, 
leaving me in the darksome stony gullies. For 
Maude was married years ago, and has quite 
forgotten her " old unky." Occasionally George 
comes with his pipe, and faces me by the stove. 
We talk of good deeds and righteous living . . . 
Oh I yes, I can talk like that even to a shadow. 
The boy has a good honest face, and means to 
do his duty as a rich man. They laugh at him 
in the House, and newspaper hacks pen facetious 
paragraphs about him, but the poor don't laugh, 
the destitute are not facetious. I should like to 
clutch the lad's hand, and look upon his children, 
but I am for ever cut off from such things. . . . 
But the visions come more rarely; the ghosts 
are always around me. 

That was an awful night when, after my long 
search, I found you, Arthur. As we galloped 
down the pass with those ruffians on our track 
the fierce joy of the chase thrilled me, but as 
the grey morning light fell upon your face a 
dark flood of sorrow swept over my heart for 
it was the wraith of your father who rode at 
my side. Until then I had regretted many 
things, and life bored me sorely, but afterwards 
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to me your presence was an unremitted penance, 
yet I learned to love you as my own son. 
There are sentiments which never die, and the 
love for him which had so long remained dor- 
mant sprang to life again. He was my one 
and only friend, yet, in a moment of brutish 
passion, I plotted his ruin and destroyed him. 
Truly the breach between us can never be 
bridged. I should despise you for pardoning 
so foul a wrong. As for myself — ^Well, a man 
who succeeds in losing his soul, then allows 
himself to become conscientious, deserves to 
suffer for his folly. 

A life is like the drawing of a circle, it ends 
where it commences. I have wandered far 
from my childish aspirations and ideals, yet 
now I find myself regarding them with favour 
and regret. The young man afflicted with 
principles, who fain would do right for right's 
sake was wise. It is the liar, the cheat, the 
coward, who has garnered this harvest of tares. 
Pish ! it is an oft-told tale. . . . 
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I WAS down at Calgary clerking in a store 
when they brought me the news. Like an 
ungrateful cad I wouldn^t go up, and now it is 
too late Fm miserable about it, and always shall 
be. Injin Joe was so wild with me that he 
tore the coat ofF my back, and old Fraser actually 
cried and has never spoken to me since. It 
was not Christianlike, I know, it was not even 
gentlemanly, but there is one thing few ex- 
perience and none can forgive. I have no name, 
and when Lord Bildon wrote to me that Mr 
Norton was the man who had caused me so 
great a wrong, I was wild with anger. I cannot 
write down exactly how it feels to live with 
such a stigma upon one. There is a difference 
between me and the world. I am fairly edu- 
cated, tolerably clever and amusing, but . • . 
then the old ladies whisper together. A trifling 
thing, I have been told, but the accumulated 
irritation and slights of twenty years become 
a mighty burden upon a fellow's mind. 
They have all read the manuscript he left 
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among his papers addressed to me. Lord Bildon 
said it was quite true, and the Reverend Mr. 
Crawford, in whose charge my mother placed 
me, wiped the moisture from his spectacles and 
sighed scores of times. Alice demanded to 
see his photograph, and said he looked a very 
kind old man. 

Of course the narrative places my misfortune 
in an entirely new light and, although I vainly 
try to persuade myself that it is not so, his 
kindness to me must have influenced my mind. 
At first I refused to touch the money, but I 
read the manuscript and . . . well, Fve been 
engaged to Alice a long time and the tempta- 
tion was too great. Lord Bildon wishes he 
had never written that letter to me, and now 
thinks that perhaps he has over-estimated my 
mother's wrongs. Then, when my dear old 
tutor told me how he and ^^the boss*' had 
arranged for me to drift into his hands that 
he might make restitution, I felt very mean 
indeed. Our meeting at Old Nick's Gulch 
was not an accident, as I was always led to 
suppose, for following Mr Cravirford's directions 
he sought me there. 

Lord Bildon's letter was ill-advised, and I 
wish he had never written it, for the "boss" 
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was Terjr good to me, and both of us were 
ha^py together. When he drew the veil from 
my eyes, the misfortune under which I had 
smarted for so many years sprang to light 
agam. If I had only known the entire truth 
I should have acted differently, as it is, I shall 
feel miserable about this money until my dying 
day. 

I spent the happiest years of my life with 
the boss, for he was a man of singularly at- 
tractive character. When he had a fit of the 
blues, and was moody and preoccupied, he used 
to ride away, sometimes for days, and return 
thoroughly tired, but as jolly as possible. Then 
no man could be more genial. He was always 
considerate of other people, and generous to a 
fault. Everyone liked and respected him, while 
the boys on the ranche idolized him. In spite 
of his age, the rough, arduous life suited him, 
and he was bom to rule the wild, reckless men 
who shared it. In the far West, especially on 
the frontier line, qualities are admired which 
would offend a more civilised community. The 
boss dearly loved a fight, and if ever the cattle 
thieves crossed the line and lifted some of his 
steers, his joy, though subdued, was great. 
His cold, gray eyes gleamed as we polished the 
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guns, and, with a smiling face, he led the way 
on the trail of the thieves. Other stock-raisers 
might send for the police, but he took out 
the value of his steers rustling around on the 
American side of the line. At rounding ups, 
branding, in the terrific storms, or at any time 
when there was danger for man and beast, the 
boss, mounted on ^^ Mountain Maiden,'' tho- 
roughly enjoyed himself. Then when things 
had been dull for a long time, he used to cross 
the line to some of the mining towns among 
the mountains in search of fun. He would 
never allow me to accompany him, but judg- 
ing from what I saw of him in Old Nick's 
Gulch, and the condition in which he used to 
return, I reckon the fun was of a pretty torrid 
nature. Of course, the C.P.R. has made a 
lot of difference, but the reckless dare-devil is 
still the hero of the West. 

Added to this, were countless little acts of 
kindness and generosity, which would have made 
any man beloved. It was not so much the 
money, or the way he gave it, but the personal 
services he rendered, and inconvenience he so 
often willingly suffered to oblige others, that 
won all hearts. When a man is sick or hard 
up, anyone will do him a turn, or spring a 
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dollar ; but you don^t often meet a fellow who 
will turn out of a nice warm room to ride 
twenty miles in a deluge of rain to post a sick 
cowboy's letter to his mother. Not a man 
about the ranche would do it, but when the boss 
heard of it he took the letter, and turned out 
without a word. That made us feel pretty small. 
After pay days, when the boys used to come 
up from town fighting drunk, or half poisoned 
with smuggled whisky, without saddles and 
Uankets, sometimes with only breeches, shirts, 
and boots left, he used to lecture them quite 
paternally, while cuffing their heads, and con- 
cocting pick-me-ups to resuscitate the pups. 
Then after he fought Injin Joe, and got such 
a fearful licking, he had the half-bred black- 
guard up on the piazza to join him in a whisky 
and seltzer, while he sponged the blood off 
their faces. The boss quite enjoyed it, in spite 
of the way Injin served him up, and laughed with 
glee that at his age he could stand up so well 
to a young man. When Injin got the rye 
whisky out of his constitution he had a bad 
time, for he reckoned the boss would turn him 
off the ranche. Instead of that, he became quite 
a ftiYOurite, and worshipped the boss; as well 
he might, considering the trouble he took about 
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him. These little incidents endeared him to 
us. In business he was straightforward, he 
never told lies, paid up in cash to the day, and 
always had his own way when he had deter- 
mined it. He never called upon men to do 
what he dare not do himself; indeed, in any 
especially dangerous service he led the way, 
but woe to the boy who disobeyed orders or 
neglected his duty. 

As I call these things to mind I grieve to 
think how harshly I treated him. Our hunting 
and fishing excursions among the mountains, the 
idle afternoons by the river, and the cosy chats 
by the stove, all come back to me. I have some 
vague impression of the profoundness of the man's 
character which will always perplex me. Beneath 
the wild dashing exterior was a deep and cultured 
mind. Everyone thought him clever ; I regarded 
him as a mental genius because I did not under- 
stand him. In the matter of religion I am cer- 
tain that our intercourse unsettled my ideas, but 
Fm not an earnest character, and until something 
better is provided Alice will continue to take me 
to her father's church. The man dazzled me, 
earned my respect, and won my love. He never 
reproached me for the bitter things I said at 
parting, and was too proud to explain. I see him 
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still as I last saw him facing me across the table 
without a word ; with his lips quivering beneath 
his grey moustache, and his grey eyes cold and 
dull Fool that I was not to see that he longed 
to make amends, and that I could have so turned 
upon him after his kindness and friendship will 
always burden my conscience. 

He went to his long rest as such a man best 
should — like the hero he really was. He calls 
himself a villain, and I called him worse, but in 
spite of all he . . . There, I don't know how to 
put it, but he was an honest man, who lived as 
all men do, trying to make the best of life, but 
he was not a mealy-mouthed, canting, deceitful 
cuss such as they make heroes of in books. He 
tried to do what was right, and if he failed and 
did wrong he never wriggled round and told lies, 
but stood by good and evil actions undismayed 
like a man. 

They were selecting a consignment fbr the 
East when that yelping cur of Robbie Fraser's 
managed to get into the mob. The boys always 
said that dog must have descended from a long 
line of Derby dogs, for he always appeared at 
critical moments. Of course the cattle kicked 
and butted, and finally broke out. Robbie 
galloped to head them, and thinking more of his 
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dog than the steers, let his plog down. The 
boss was follownig, and rode right in lashing oat 
right and left. But the cattle crowded on, and 
Robbie had one leg under his horse — he always 
was a coon in the saddle. Down came the boss's 
Winchester, which he always carried on his 
saddle, and if he had only been on ^*^ Mountain 
Maiden ^ he would hare come out of it all right. 
He emptied his gun, and brought down three of 
them in a heap. Wild with terror the others 
tumbled over the crippled cattle, kicking and 
goring each other. Robbie, with his leg broken, 
was dragging himself out of the way, and the 
boss faced the rush alone with only his whip. 
He had headed them clear of Robbie, and the 
boys were spurrmg up, yelling like fiends, when 
a young bull charged and gored his plug in the 
belly. Down went horse and rider, and before 
a man could breathe, fifty of the brutes had 
rushed over the spot. 

He laughed when they carried him up to the 
ranche, and talked of sending for a doctor. The 
boys were wild with grief. They cursed young 
Robbie, and Injin Joe simply wrung that cur up 
like a rag and flung it on the muck heap. Old 
Cowan and his wife came with half-a-dozen other 
cattlemen, all very much distressed. He laughed 
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feebly when Cowan brought out his Bible and 
said, ^^ It is all right, old friend, Tm ready and 
willing for the end. I would like to see the 
boy. I wonder if he would come now." 

Injin Joe mounted and rode. Old Fraser 
followed him, and a dozen of the boys came 
racing into the town after him. They raised hell 
when I refused to go. I stood up with Kootenay 
Dick outside the store, and he knocked me into 
a jelly and left me insensible on the side-walk. 

He had gone when they got back, and the boys 
swore that if ever I came on to the ranche they 
would treat me like Injin served the dog, and at 
first I felt so bad that I almost wished they would. 

They buried him among the trees on the 
bluffs above the river. There was no servke, 
by his particular request, but there never was 
such a funeral in Alberta. With the cattle- 
men he was rather unpopular. They diflfered 
over the Real Rebellion, and some said he was 
with the half-breeds at Battleford. Any way, 
I know he knew a lot about the business, and 
was acquainted with Sitting Bull. He used to 
call Louis Real a patriot, and I reckon it is 
true, that the Dominion broke faith with the 
half-breeds and Indians. However, every man 
within a hundred miles rode in. Trappers 
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came down from the mountains, and there were 
fellows from the other side of the line that 
no one had ever seen before, nor wanted to 
again. There were Indians in mourning. The 
ministers, missionaries, the police, and some of 
the provincial officials. The boys dug a big 
hole where the sunlight streams through the 
trees. Then Injin Joe led up ^^Mountsun 
Maiden/' and, blubbering like a child, shot 
her through the brain. They rested the dead 
man upon the carcass of the mare, and gently 
shovelled the earth over them, while Indians 
howled, half-breeds fired their guns, and white 
men sighed and shook their heads. Then that 
French fellow, who has a store at Pakogh, 
pushed his way out of the crowd, and made 
a speech. He is an ex-Communist, and it is 
the custom to make a speech over the grave 
of their people. He claimed Mr Norton as his 
comrade, and called him a friend of man, and 
a child of liberty, which was pretty true. Then 
he said things that no one understood, and I 
don't think anyone ever wiU, until the neigh- 
bours rode away, and the Indians went down 
to the ranche to beg for whisky. 

The boys got annoyed with that Frenchman 
for disarranging their aflair, and cleared him 
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off the ranche. Old Fraser brought out his 
stock of smuggled whisky, and the Indians 
and half-breeds got drunk, and fought with the 
people from the other side of the line. The 
police raided the ranche, and brought old 
Fraser down to Calgary, after a bit of a scrim- 
mage with the boys. However, Kootenay Dick 
called on all the editors, and everyone com- 
bined to keep the affair quiet, so no more was 
heard about it. 

The following Sunday Fraser discovered Mr 
Cowan reading the burial service over the 
unmarked grave. Fraser is a most devout man 
himself, but the boss's orders were most ex- 
plicit, and they came very near blows before 
Mr Cowan would desist. 

When his will was read of course every- 
one was astounded by his wealth. He left the 
ranche and all belonging to it to Fraser, who 
had served him fia.ithfully for so many years. 
Everything else he bequeathed to me. . . . 
Well, that is the end of it, and I wish I could 
put it in better words. It is almost a year 
ago. I am going to be married to Alice next 
week ; which was his only expressed wish. 
But I feel mean about the money, and wretched 
about the way I treated him, and I always shall. 
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